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PART I 

THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF BUDDHISM 




PREFACE 


The religious systems of all ages — paganism in its 
rudest form perhaps excepted — have undergone changes 
and modifications which, if not materially affecting their 
principles, have at least exercised a certain influence 
upon their development. Buddhism may be considered 
a remarkable illustration of this; for not only have 
the rites suffered notable changes, but even the dogmas 
themselves have, in the course of time, become much 
altered. Although plain and simple in the earlier stages 
of its existence, it was in time greatly modified by 
the successive introduction of new doctrines, laws, and 
rites; so-called reformers arose, who assembled around 
them a greater or less number of followers; and these 
by degrees formed schools, which by-and-by developed 
into sects. The shifting of its original seat also exer- 
cised a considerable influence: the difference between a 
tropical and a cold and desert region, and between the 
physical character of tribes separated by the distinctive 
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marks of the Arian and Turanian races, had to be smoothed 
over, partly at least, and obliterated by the influence of 
time. 

The present work has for its object the description of 
Buddhism as we now find it in Tibet, after an existence 
in this country of upwards of twelve centuries. 

The information obtained by my brothers Hermann, 
Adoli)he, and Eobert de Schlagintweit, when on the scien- 
tific mission undertaken between the years 1854-58, which 
gave them the opportunity of visiting various parts of 
Tibet and of the Buddhist countries in the Himalaya, has 
been the chief source on which I have drawn for my- 
remarks and descriptions. The reports of former travellers 
have also been consulted and compared with the contribu- 
tions received from my brothers. Not less important for 
my subject, as enabling one to judge of the fundamental 
laws of Buddhism, and their subsequent modifications, 
were the researches of the oriental philologists and in- 
telligent writer’s on Buddhist doctrines, amongst whom 
Hodgson and Burnouf have so successfully led the way 
to the analysis of the original native works. 

For the greater part of the objects here treated of 
and for most of the native explanatory remarks, I am 
indebted to my brother Hermann. He had engaged in 
Sikkim the services of Chibu Lama, a very intelligent 
Lepcha, then a political agent of the Eaja of Sikkim 
at Darjiling. Through this personage he was enabled to 
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obtain numerous objects which had come from Lhassa, 
the centre of the Buddhist faith in Tibet. Mr. Hodgson 
and Dr. Campbell, besides giving him much valuable in- 
formation, were also so kind as to present him with 
various articles of interest for this subject. In Western 
Tibet, it was particularly at the monastery of Himis and 
in Leh, the capital of Ladak, that Hermann’s wishes were 
the most readily accomplished. In Gnari Ehorsum 
Adolphe, who was at that time accompanied by Eobert, 
succeeded in persuading the Lamas of Gyungul and 
Mangnang to seU him even objects which he had seen 
treated with the greatest respect and awe. 

The folio atlas of twenty plates, two feet high and 
one and a half broad, contains facsimiles of represen- 
tations of deities and of objects used for keeping off 
evil spirits. The originals were reproduced by means 
of transfer-paper, a method which has the great advan- 
tage that the alterations are entirely avoided which the 
artists are but too willing to make. The drawings being 
mechanically copied, retain entirely the stamp of foreign 
art. The details in reference to the method employed 
for the reproduction are given in the introduction to the 
atlas. The plates have been printed in the lithographic 
establishment of Dr. 0. Wolf and Son at Munich. 

For the illustrations accompanying the text I selected 
those of a more scientiffc nature in preference to those 
of a descriptive character. They consist of copies taken 
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from original woodcuts, and of prints in Tibetan charactere 
of the texts translated. These tables have been executed 
in the imperial printing office at Vienna. Their correct 
execution was kindly undertaken by Mr. de Auer, the 
director of this institution, so weU known for its excel- 
lence in typographical and artistical reproductions. 

In my studies of Tibetan I have been greatly assisted 
by Mr. A. Schiefner at St. Petersburg, to whose publi- 
cations I shall often have occasion to allude. This gentle- 
man also afforded me the welcome opportunity of laying 
the verbal explanatory details of the priests in loco a 
second time before a Lama, the Buriat Galsang Gombojew, 
who is engaged at St. Petersburg as teacher of Mongo- 
lian; he made for me, besides, various abstracts from 
books contained in the imperial oriental libraries having 
a bearing upon these objects. 

I may be allowed to mention that I had the honour 
of presenting to the Koyal Academy of Munich the Address 
to the Buddhas of Confession (contained in Chapter XL), a 
sacred imploration, of which a translation in German was 
inserted in the Proceedings of this Institution (February, 
1863 ). 



ALPHABET USED FOB TRANSCRIPTION 


a (a a a), a; b; ch; chh; d; e (e e e); f; g; h; i (I i); 
j; k; 1; m; n; o (6 0), o; p; r; s; sh; t; te (te'h); 
u (u ii), u; v; y; z; zL' 

1. RULES FOR PRONOUNCIATION. 

Vmels. 

1. a, e, i, 0 , u, as in German and Italian. 

2. &, 6, &, as in German. 

3. Diphthongs give the sound of the two component 
vowels combined. 

Consonants. 

1. b, d, f, g, h, k, I, m, n, p, r, s, t, are pronounced 
as in German and English. 

* This is the same that has been adopted by my brothers in their Results 
of a scientific Mission to India and High Asia;’’ for details see Vol. L, pp. 6B 
to 70; Vol. Ill, pp. 148-160. 
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2. h, after a consonant is an audible aspiration ex- 
cept in ch, sh, zh. In tih it is separated from ts by 
the Greek spiritus asper ' , in order to prevent this letter 
from being pronounced as t and sh. 

3. ch, as in English (church). 

4. sh, as in English (shade). 

5. j, as in English (just). 

6. V, as the w in* German ( Wasser), being different 
from V in very, and w in water. 

7. y, as y in the English word yes, and j in the 
German ja. 

8. 2 , soft as in English (zeal). 

9. zh, sounds like the French j in jour. 


1. ■ over a vowel indicates that it is long. 

2. " this, the sign of imperfect formation (= u 
in but, e in herd) placed over a and e, 1 had no 
occasion to use in Tibetan and Sanskrit terminology: 
it occurs, however, in modem geographical names, as 
e. g. Berma. 

3. ' indicates a nasal sound of the vowel. 

4. ' marks the syllable on which the accent falls. 
Accents have been, however, introduced in geographical 
names only; in the other native words I have limited 
myself to distinguishing the quantity of the syllables 
which are long. 
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5. the Greek spiritm Ims 1 used for rendering the 
Tibetan soft aspirate; in this I followed the advice of 
Prof. Lepsius, in his recent supplement to hiS well-known 
“Standard Alphabet.” ‘ 

2. DETAILED TRANSLITERATION OF THE 
TIBETAN ALPHABET. 

The thirty simple letters of the Tibetan language are 
represented in Eoman characters in the following 
manner : 

^ k; ^ kh; Z!| g; ng; 5 ch; chh; 

S, j; ny; t; a th; ^ d; n; 

e e 

51 p; 5J ph; Ob; 51 m; ^ ts; S> ts'h; 

5^dz; 'il v; zh; 3 z; a’; UJ y; 

3^r; Q! 1; -f| sh; ^ s; ^ h; W! a. 

The point separating the syllables in Tibetan words 
and sentences, is rendered by a small horizontal line. 

The compound letters, seventy-four in number, and 
formed by having another letter subjoined or surmounted, 
are transliterated thus: the subjoined letter is written 
behind the radical, as e. g. is rendered by kr , — the 

surmounting precedes the radical letter, as e. g. Oi Ih. 

■ ^ 

^ “Ueber Chinesische uad Tibetanische Lautverhaltnisse, und iiber die 
UmBchrift jener Sprachen.” Abhandlungen der Akademie der Wissenschaften 
von Berlin, 1861, p. 479. 
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ALFHASET USED FOR TBAEBCRIFTION. 


The letters which according to grammatical rules 
ought to be silent, are printed with Italics, as e. g. rk 
is printed rk. 

In order to facilitate the reading, I have spelt the 
Tibetan terms as they sound (with the omission of the 
mute letters); the reprinting in Tibetan letters is also 
left out in the text, but an alphabetical Glossary of 
Tibetan terms has been added at the end of the volume, 
in which the native spelling of every word and the 
detailed transliteration are given. 
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SECTION I 

INDIAN BUDDHISM 




CHAPTE* I 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF SAKYAMUNI, THE 
FOCBER OF BUDDHISM 


Origin.— The Principal Events in his Life.— Hib Attainment of the 
Perfection of a Buddha.— Period of his Exislknce. 


Although the numerous legends respecting the life 
and works of Sakyamuni, the reputed founder of the 
Buddhist faith, contain much that is fabulous, yet most 
of the incidents mentioned therein, when deprived of the 
marvellous garb with which early historians invariably 
used to embellish their tales, seem to be based on matters 
of fact. At present scientific researches have put Sal^a- 
muni’s real existence beyond a doubt;' but the period in 
which he lived will ever remain somewhat vaguely defined. 


1 See for details the biographies published by Csoma de Koros, Notices 
of the life of Shakya/’ in the Asiatic Researches, Yol. XX:, pp. 285-318; 
Hardy, **Manual of Buddhism,” pp. 138-359; Schiefner, *‘£ine tibetanische 
Lebensbeschreibung SakyamunPs,” in the ‘^Memoires des Savants etrangen,” 
Yol. YL, pp. 231-332. For Tibetan and Singhalese traditions about the 
Sakya race, see Foe koue ki, English translation, Calcutta, 1848, p- 203. 
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LIVE OF SAKYAMUNX. 


Sakyamuni was born at Kapilavastu in Gorakhpur. 
The legends tell us that his lather, the king Sud- 
dhodana (in Tibetan Zastang), requested one hundred 
and eight learned Brahmans to inform him of his son’s 
destiny; the Brahmans, the legends say, after a careful 
examination of the prince’s body, expressed their con- 
viction that, “if he remained a layman during his life- 
time, he would become a powerful monarch of vast 
territories; but in the event of his turning recluse, he 
would enter the state of a supreme Buddha or wise man: 
and in solemn assembly they declared that this prince 
would hereafter prove a blessing to the world, and that 
he himself would also enjoy great prosperity.” It was 
in consequence of this answer, that the prince received 
the name of Siddhartha, “the establisher.” ' 

Siddhartha proved to be endowed with extraordinary 
faculties, and the legends even go so far as to assert 
that, when he was about to be taught his letters, he 
could already distinguish them, and his eminent qualities 
were manifest, not only in his mental, but also in bodily 
perfection. It is added as particularly characteristic that 
already in his youth he was inclined to retirement and 


* In tlie sacred legends he is generally characterised by other names. 
I'hose of Sakyamuni— in Tibetan Shaky a Thub-pa, “Sakya, the mighty 
Gautama, or Sramana Gautama, ^‘the ascetic of the Gautamas,^’ refer abke to 
his family and career. The names of Bhag^vat, “the fortunate,” Sugata, 
“the welcome,” Buddha, “the wise,” designate his supreme perfection. A 
name which is very frequently given to the Buddhas in sacred books is 
Tath^ata, in Tibetan Dezhin, or Dezhin shegpa, “he who has gone in the 
manner of his predecessors.” See Abel Remusat, “Note sur quelques epithetes 
descriptives de Bouddha.” Journ. des Savans, 1817, p. 702. Bumouf “In- 
troduction,” p. 70 ef seq. Barthclemy St. Hilaire, “Le Bouddha et sa Religion”, 
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solitude: be abandoned bis gay, playful oomi'ades and 
buried bimself in tbe dark recesses of dense forests, where 
be gave bimself up to profound meditation. Suddbodana, 
tbe father, however, wished bis son to become rather a 
powerful monarch, than a lonely ascetic. When, there- 
fore, after a renewed consultation with the Brahmans, 
he learned that Siddhartha would certainly leave his 
magnificent palace and become an ascetic, in the event 
of his seeing four things, viz. decrepitude, sickness, a 
dead body, and a recluse, he placed guards on all sides 
of the palace, in order that these dreaded objects might 
not come near his beloved son. Moreover, in order to 
weaken his love of sohtude and meditation, he married 
him to Gopa (in Tibetan Sa Tsoma), the daughter of 
Dandapani, of the race of the Sakyas, and gave orders that 
he should be provided with every kind of pleasure. But 
all these precautions proved futile. Hiddhartha, though 
living in the midst of festivities and in the enjoyment of 
all wordly pleasures, never ceased to reflect upon the pains 
which arise from birth, sickness, decay, and death ; upon 
their causes, and upon the remedies to be used against 
them. He found that existence is the real cause of these 
pains, that desire produces existence, and that the 
extinction of desire causes cessation of existence. He 
then determined — as he had already done a hundred 
times before — to lead human beings to salvation by 
teaching them the practice of virtues and by detaching 
them from the service of the world. Although he had 
hitherto often hesitated, his resolution to renounce the 
world and to become an ascetic was finally put into 
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execution, when he happened, on his walk to a garden 
in the vicinity of the palace, to meet at four different 
periods an old man, a leper, a dead body, and a man 
in a religious garb. He had attained the age of twenty- 
nine years, when he left his palace, his wife, and the 
infant son to whom she is said to have given birth at 
the very moment of her husband’s meeting with the 
recluse. ^ 

Siddhartha began his ascetic life by assiduously study- 
ing the doctrines of the Brahmans and by becoming 
the disciple of the most learned of them. Being, however, 
dissatisfied with their theories and practices, which, he 
declared, did not offer the true means of salvation, he 
left them altogether, and gave himself up during the 
next six years to earnest meditation and the exercise of 
great austerities; the latter, however, he soon renounced, 
perceiving from his own experience, that the mortifi- 
cations practised by the Brahmans were not of a nature 
to lead to the attainment of perfection. The six years 
past, he proceeded to the holy spot Bodhimanda, where 
the Bodhisattvas become Buddhas; and it was here, that, 
having seated himself upon a couch of grass of the kusa 
species, he arrived at supreme perfection, w^hich became 
manifest by his remembering the exact circumstances of 
all human beings that had ever existed; by his obtain - 


* It i« more probable, says Wassi^ew, iii bis ‘^Buddhismus,” p. 12, that 
Sabyamuni was led to view existence as the cause of pain and sorrow in 
consequence of a war in which the Sakya tribe was defeated, and which 
obliged him to wander about, rather than by his seeing the four dreaded 
objects mentioned; for there is a legend which says that the S^ya race 
was almost entirely exterminated during the life of the Buddha. 
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ing the divine eye, by the aid of which he could see all 
things within the space of the infinite worlds, and by his 
receiving the knowledge that unfolds the causes of the 
ever-recurring circle of existence. 

Sakyamuni being now endowed with all these wonder- 
ful and marvellous faculties, became the wisest man, the 
most perfect Buddha. But having arrived at this state 
of perfection, he still hesitated whether he should make 
known his doctrines and propound them to men, his 
principles being, in his opinion, opposed to all those then 
adhered to. He was, at first, afraid of being exposed 
to the insults of animated beings, who are unwise and 
filled with evil designs. But, moved by compassion, and 
reflecting, that there would remain nevertheless many 
beings who would understand him and be delivered by 
him from existence — the cause of pains and sorrows — he 
at once resolved to teach the law that had been revealed 
to him.' 

Sakyamuni died, the books say, after having attained 
an age of eighty years. The data contained in the 
sacred books as the year of this event, differ consi- 
derably, the most distant periods mentioned being the 
years 2422 and 544 b.c. Lassen, in his examination 
of these materials, gives preference to the literature 
of the southern Buddhists, which places his death in 
544 or 543 b.c. Westergaard, however, in a recent 
essay on this subject, believes even this epoch to be by 
far too early, and calculates his death to have taken 


liaitliflciny bt. llilaiir, ‘‘Le Buddhu et sa Keligioii,” p. 32. 
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place in the period from 370 to 368 b.c., or about 
one generation before Alexander the Great took the 
throne.* 

* Lassen “liidische Alterthumskunde,” Vol. II., p. 51. Wcstorgaard, 
“Ueber Buddha^s Todesjahr;” German translation, p. 94. 



CHAPTER II 

GRADUAL RISE AND PRESENT AREA OF THE 
BUDDHIST RELIGION 


Devklopkmknt amdDecune im India.— Extension oveb vaeioub pabts of Abu.— 
Comparison op the Number of Buddhists with that op Christians. 


iScAROELY had iSakyaiiiuni begun to teach his new re- 
ligion in India, when he obtained a great many followers. 
His system had an extraordinary success both on account 
of its simplicity and of the abolition of castes; the 
Buddha admits to the blessings of which he is the 
dispenser the highest classes of man (Brahmans) as well 
as the lowest. Already at his death the number of 
Buddhists seems to have been very considerable; and 
about the middle of the third century B.C., during the 
reign of Asoka, Buddhism began to spread all over India. 
It then continued to flourish for eight hundred years 
(till the fifth century of our era), when a series of vio- 
lent persecutions was commenced (instituted by Brah- 
manical sectaries, particularly by the adherents to the 
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worship of Siva) which almost caused the extirpation of 
Buddhism. Hiuen Thsang, a Chinese pilgrim who had 
passed much of his life in India during extensive travels 
between the years 629 and 645 a.d., mentions numerous 
Buddhist temples, monasteries, and monuments, which in 
his time were already deserted, and even fallen into 
ruins — buildings which, two centuries before. Fa Hian, 
another Chinese traveller, had found in the most pros- 
perous condition. Nevertheless, in many parts of India, 
Buddhists were still in existence, and in Ben&res, now 
again a centre of Brahmanism, they are reported to 
have been the prevalent sect until the eleventh century, 
and in the northern parts ofGujrat even as late as, the 
twelth. After that period, Buddhism ceased to exist in 
India, by reason of a combination of circumstances, 
amongst which the jealousy of the various schools and 
the invasion of the Mussalmana are to be mentioned as 
perhaps the most important. ' 

As present the area of Buddhism includes vast terri- 
tories, from Ceylon and the Indian Archipelago in the 
south to the Baikal Lake in Central Asia, and from 
the Caucasus eastward to Ja])an; and the number of its 
adherents may be considered as being at least equal to, 
if it does not exceed, that of the followers of the 
Christian religion, as will be seen from the following 
data.’ 


‘ Comparo Mouiitstuarl Elphimtone’s “Hutoiy of India,” Vol. I., p. 212. 
Laueii, “Ind. Alterthumskundc,” Vol. IV., p. 707. 

‘ Prof. Neumann of Municli hag computed the number of Buddhiits in 
China, Tibet, the Indo-Chinege countries, and Tai tary at .169 millions. Unge- 
witter, “Neucstc Erdbcschrcibung,” Vol. I., p. .ll, estimates the total of 
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The late Professor Dieterici, in his well-known com- 
pilation of the census of the globe,' estimates the popu- 
lation of China at four hundred millions, of Japan at thirty- 
five; and for the Indo-Chinese Peninstda he gives fifteen 
millions as the number of inhabitants in the independent 
territories. The data for the Indian dependencies in the 
peninsula are of great variety. Thornton’s “Gazeteer” 
gives for Arrakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim a population of 
about one million ; but in a note contained in Allens In- 
dian Mail, 1861 , the inhabitants of Pegu alone are cal- 
culated to amount to one million. An average of two 
millions for these three provinces is, perhaps, most 
in accordance with their area when compared with the 
remainder of the peninsula.' The inhabitants of the 
Indo-Chinese Archipelago are set down by Dieterici at 
eighty millions, of which twenty belong to the Dutch 
and Spanish possessions, llie population of Ceylon^ 
which is all Buddhist, exceeds, according to M'Carthey, 
two millions.’ In India Proper ther'e are scarcely any 
Buddhists at all. 

For these regions of Asia we obtain, therefore, uc- 


UuddhistB at 325 imlliona. Colonel Sykes, whose accuracy in every branch 
of science, especially, however, in statisticb, is so well known, also considers it 
certain that the Buddhists out-number the followers of any other creed : see 
his essay *‘On Indian Characters” London 1859. 

* “Die Bevolkeruiig dcr Erde,” in Petermann’s “Geographischc Mitthei- 
lungcii,” 1869, p. 1. 

* Thornton’s “Gazeteer.” Allen’s Indian Mail, 1861, p. 802. 

® Report of the Proceedings of the fourth Session of the International 
Statistical Congress; London, 1861, p. 84. Compare Hardy, “Eastern Mo- 
nachism,” p. 310. 
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the globe to be 335 millions, of which 170 millions are 
Roman Catholics, 89 millions Protestants, and 76 millions 
belong to the Grreek church; their numerical strength 
appears therefore to be five millions less than the average 
estimate of Buddhists given above. 



CHAPTER HI 

THE REUGIOUS SYSTEM OF SAKYAMENI 


The Fundamental Law.— The Dogma op the Foub Tbuthb, and the Paths 

LEADING TO SALVATION. 


Sakyamuki, although the founder of Buddhism, is, at 
the present day, no longer considered to have been the 
first Buddha. Many most perfect Buddhas preceded him 
(so it is now believed), and many more shall appear here- 
after; but they all teach the same law.' 

The original religious system, as taught by Sakya- 
muni himself, is plain in its principles, but characterized 
by bold, philosophical speculation; fundxim&4al dogma 
is the following: — * 

All existence is an evil; for birth originates sorrow. 


^ This theory seemB to have been introduced into Buddhist mythology 
already by the Sautrantika school. See Wassi^ew, *‘Der Buddhismus,” p. 314. 
To this dogma also the name of Tath&gata refers (see p. 4) ; for the philoso- 
phical explanation of this term with *Hhus gone/’ quoted by Hodgson from 
original works, see Bumou( Introduction/’ p. 75. 

^ See the valuable exposition of Kdppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” 
pp. 213—26. Notices on the earliest dogma of Buddhism ooolir in numerous 
passages of BurnouPs “Introduction dans le Buddhisme Indien/’ and “Lotus 
de la Bonne Loi ; ” in Hardy’s “Eastern Monacbism,” and “Manual of Buddhism.” 
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pain, decay, and death. The present life is not the first 
one; innumerable births have preceded it in previous ages. 
The reproduction of a new existence is the consequence of 
the desire for existing objects, and of the works which 
have been aggregated in an unbroken succession from the 
commencement of existence. Proneness to the pleasures 
of life produces the new being; the works of the former 
existences fix the condition in which this new being is 
to be bom. If these works have been good the being will 
come to existence in a state of happiness and distinction ; 
if, on the contrary, they have been bad, the being will be 
bora into a state of misery and degradation. The absolute 

annihilation of the conditions and pains of existence 

Nirvana— is attained by the most perfect dominion over 
passion, evil desire, and natural sensation. 

S^yamuni has explained this fundamental doctrine in 
the theory of the four eaxeUent truths-. The Pain, the 
Production, the Cessation, the Path; they are called 
in Sanskrit Aryani Satyani, and in 'Tibetan Phagpai 
denpa zhi. Their meaning may be defined as follows; 

1. Pain cannot be separated from existence. 

2. Existence is produced by passions and evil desires. 

3. Existence is brought to an end by the cessation 
of evil desires. 

4. Revelation of the path to this cessation. 

In detailing the moral precepts of the fourtth truth 
he has indicated eight good paths: 

1. The right opinion or orthodoxy. 

2. The nght judgment, which dissipates every doubt 
and incertitude. 



To riot p. 10 


Plate!. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL DOGMA OF THE 
BUDDHIST FAITH. 

1. In Sanskrit, written with Tibetan characters. 


2. A Tibetan translation of the same. 


l-cj-ianjni-zi-TiiraJaJ’ny 

e\ ^ c\ -s 

^Ti]-n-.j-ujT:'U'g-^y 
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3. The right words, or perfect meditation. 

4. The right mode of acting, or of keeping in view 
in every action a pure and honest aim. 

5. The right way of supporting life, or of gaining a 
subsistence by an honest profession unstained by sins. 

(i. The rightly directed intelligence, which leads to 
final salvation (“to the other side of the river”). 

7. The right memory, which enables man to impress 
strongly in his mind what should not be forgotten. 

•S. The right meditation, or tranquil mind, by which 
alone steadiness in meditation can be attained, 
undisturbed by any event whatever. 

It has been doubted with much reason, whether 
Sakyamuni taught the four truths in this form; but as 
he must have spoken about the means of arriving at 
final liberation, or salvation, I have added here these 
eight classes of the path, which are suggested to him 
already in very early Sutras.* 

The theory of the four truths has been formulated 
in a short sentence, which has been discovered on many an- 
cient Buddhist images, and which is besides actually recited 
as a kind of confession of faith, and added to religious 
treatises. It runs thus; “Of all things proceeding from 
cause, the cause of their procession hath the Tatb&gata 
explained. The great Sramana has likewise declared the 
cause of the extinction of all things.”* Tathagatha and 

‘ Concerning the four truths see: Csoma Notices,’^ in Ai. Bee., Yol, XX., 
pp. 294, 303; Burnoufe ^introduction, pp. 290, 629, and ^^Le Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi,’* App. V. Another series of eight classes, which is decidedly the 
produce of the later schools, will be noticed in the next chapter. 

^ This sentence is also the conclusion in the address to the Buddhu of 
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Sramana are two epithets of Sakyamuni, as explained 
before. 

The ancient religious works a])ply to Sakyamuni s 
followers the title of Sravakas hearers,'' a name also 
having reference to their spiritual perfection. The 
Buddhists of this period seem to have called themselves 
Sramauas, “those who restrain their thoughts, the purely 
acting,” in allusion to their moral virtues as well as 
their general conduct.* 


confession, for wliich sec Chapter XI. -In the translatioa of this sentence 1 
have followed Hodpfson; see his “Illustrations,” p. 158. Other translations of 
various readings have been published by Prinsep, Csoma, Mill, and recently 
compared by Colonel Sykes. See bis “Miniature Chaityas and inscriptions 
of the Buddhist religious dogma,” in E As. Soc., Vol. XVI., p. 37. The 
Sanskrit text written with Tibetan characters, and the Tibetan version is 
given in Plate I. 

* Wassiljew, “Per Buddhismus,” p. G3. 



OHAmR IV 

THE HINAYANA SYSTEM 


CONTKOVERSlES ABOUT SiKYAMUNl’s LaWS.— ThE HiNAYaNA DoCTRIKES. The 
twelve Nidanaa; character of the precepts; incitation to abstract meditation: 
jrradations of perfection. 

At the time of Sakyamuni’s death the inhabitants 
of India were not yet so advanced in civilisation as 
txj have a literature, and the claims of the Buddhist 
to scriptural documents of his law written down 
during his life (as the Nepalese believe), or imme- 
diately after his death (which is the opinion of the 
Chinese), are decidedly groundless. New researches have 
made it very probable that the alphabets in which the 
earliest historical records we know, the inscriptions of 
king Asoka (about 250 b.c.), are written, were imitated 
from the Phoenician alphabet, communicated to the 
Indians by merchants of that nation as early per- 
haps as the fifth century b.c., at which period already 
Greek letters became known in the ancient districts of 
Gandhara and fiindhu, the countries at the foot of the 
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Himalaya drained by the Indus.’ We are now able 
to assert that the words and doctrines attributed to 
Sakyamuni were transmitted orally down to the 
first century before the Christian era. The scriptural 
record was undertaken by the southern and the 
northern Buddhists independently of each other. In 
Ceylon the priests wrote them down during the reign 
of king Vartagamani, 88 — 76 b.c.; their northern brethern 
brought them into a written form at an assembly of 
the priests, or synod, arranged by the Turuschka 
king Kanishka, 10 — 40 a.d. The Singhalese chose the 
vernacular language, from which the books were trans- 
lated into the sacred Pali dialect at the beginning of 
the fifth century a.d.; the northern branch used the 
Sanskrit.’ Up to this periods, the religion had been 
preserved orally, and although, according to Buddhist 
history, Sakyamuni’s words were brought into a well- 
defined and precise form already in the year of his 
death, yet it is very doubtful whether the natural 
changes to which oral tradition is subject allowed his 
original law to remain unaltered. Moreover, we have 
a positive proof that arbitrary alterations and additions 
have been purposely made, especially with reference to 
the historical details given in the earlier compilations. 


..n Morgenl. Ges., Vol. X., p. 896. Westergaard, 

Ueber den altesten Zeitraum der Indiechen Oeechichte,” pp. 35 . sea. 80. 
Waas^ew, “Der Buddhismue," p. 30, is, however, of opimon that Buddhist 
misnonanes had become acquainted with Greek letters in the third cen- 

ury B.e. in Bactona, and induced Asoka to model after them the alphabets 
uiea in h» inscnptioiiB. 

““‘faivanso," p. 207. Lassen, “Indische Alt.,” Vol. II., pp. 436, 
490. W/’sterprnard, ]. c., p. 41 . ’ * ’ 
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Such changes soon became numerous and assumed an 
importance not properly belonging to them, owing to 
the claim set forth by each new sect, that ifo pecuhar 
dogmas had been revealed by Sidryamuni. The ortho- 
doxy of each new and dogmatic school is maintained 

on the supposition, that the word of the Buddha is to 

be taken in a double sense, as he had often been 

compelled, in consideration of the mental capabilities 
of his hearers to give explanations about certain sub- 
jects quite at variance with his real opinion, and the 
new sects do not base their existence upon the rejection 
of previous works as spurious, bjit claim to have 

discovered the true meaning.* 

During the first century after Sakyamuni’s death there 
was no controversy about his laws, but after this period 
a numerous fraternity of monks (12,000 it is said) asserted 
the validity of ten indulgences. Their doctrine was rejected 
by the assembled priests at the synod of Yaisali, a place 
north of Patna (Patahputra), on the eastern bank of the 
G^dak river, and as they wrould not submit to the 
judgment, the first schism took place.* At this new 


^ Burnouf, “Introduction,” p. 219; WasHljew, “Der Buddhismua,” pp. 7, 
329. 

* See Tumour, Pali Buddhiatical Annals. Journ. A8.Soc.Beng. Vol.VI., p.729. 
It was at this synod that the following dogma was propounded : “That can only 
pass as the true doctrine of the Buddha which is not in contradiction to sound 
reason”. The formation of various schools was the immediate consequence of 
the acceptance of such a doctrine, and these schools, in their frequent attacks 
on each other, essayed to prove the correctness of their dogmas in solemn 
disputation before a great assembly of priests and laymen. In the earlier stage 
of Buddhism, only the leaders of the antagonistic schools were allowed to 
engage in disputation, and the vanquished controversialist was compelled 
cither to put an end to his existence, to become the slave of his more 
successful opponent, to adopt the other’s creed, or, if in possession of wealth, 
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stage of Buddhism, in which the fundamental dogmas 
of Sakyamuni began to be interpreted from various 
points of view, the ancient sects are called the Hlnayana 
system.' The name means ‘‘little vehicle,” and has 
originated \vith the later Buddhists. The epithet “little” 
was given because the adherents of this system restrict 
themselves to morality and to external observance only, 
without making use of such an abstruse, refined, and 
highly mystical theology, as did, at a later period, the 
Mahayana schools, or those of the “ great vehicle.” 
Yana, vehicle, is a mystical expression, indicating, that 
man may escape the troubles attendant upon birth and 
death by practising the virtues inculcated by the Buddhas, 
and finally attain salvation. 

The following details may be quoted as particularly 
characteristic of the Hinayana system.^ 

I. It distinguishes itself from the Sravakas in the 
mode of explaining the principle of Buddhism: that the 
world must be abandoned because it entails upon man 
existence, pain and death. The source of existence is 
no longer demonstrated from the four truths only, but 

to relinquish the same in favour of the victor. But in later periods entire 
monasterjoB took part in such disputations, and the establishments of the. 
defeated party were destroyed— a circumstance which propably explains in 
many instances the radical disappearance of monasteries in India. Wassiljew, 
Her Buddhismus,” p. 72. Further particulars about the ancient schools may 
be found in the work of Vagumitra, a translation of which is added as an 
appendix to Wassiljew’s work, pp. 244-84.— About the geographical position 
of Pataliputra and Vaisali, see Foe koue ki, English translation, p. 259, 
where an interesting note is added to the French original: compare also 
Burnouf, “Introduction,” p. 8G. 

‘ Sec Foe koue ki, p. 9. Koppen, “Die Religion des Buddha.” Vol. I., 
p. 417. 

= Concerning its dogmas see Wassiljew, pj>. 97-128, 119. 
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also from the twelve Nidanas (in Tibetan Tenbrel chugnyi), 
which are based upon the four truths. 

The Nidanas, the theory of the causal connection, or 
concatenation of the causes of existence, are formulated 
as follows: “On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
are produced ; on account of merit and demerit, con- 
sciousness; on account of consciousness, body and mind; 
on account of body and mind, the six organs of sense; 
on account of the six organs of sense, touch (or con- 
tact); on account of contact, desire; on account of desire, 
sensation (of pleasure or pain); on account of sensation, 
cleaving (or clinging) to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renewed existence (or repro- 
duction after death); on account of reproduction of 
existence, birth; on account of birth, decay, death, sorrow, 
pain, disgust, and passionate discontent. Thus is produced 
the complete body of sorrow. From the complete separ- 
ation from and cessation of ignorance, is the cessation 
of merit and demerit; from the cessation of merit and 
demerit is the cessation of consciousness; from the ces- 
sation of consciousness is the cessation of (the existence 
of) body and mind ; from the cessation of (the existence 
of) body and mind is the cessation of (the production of) 
the six organs ; from the cessation of (the production of) 
the six organs is the cessation of touch; from the ces- 
sation of touch is the cessation of desire; from the 
cessation of desire is the cessation of (pleasurable or 
painful) sensation; from the cessation of sensation is the 
cessation of the cleaving to existing objects; from the 
cessation of cleaving to existing objects is the cessation 
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of a reproduction of existence; from the cessation of a 
reproduction of existence is the cessation of birth; from 
the cessation of birth is the cessation of decay. Thus 
the whole body of sorrow ceases to exist.”' 

n. In the books of discipline attached to this system 
we also meet with a vast accumulation of precepts and 
rules intended to release its followers from the ties 
binding them to the present and future states of ex- 
istence, .and to strengthen them in moral virtues. One 
curious feature predominating throughout is worthy of 
mention. The whole of the precepts (which are com- 
prised in 250 articles) display a negative character; thus, 
charity is inculcated, not by the command “to give,” but 
by the prohibition “to take,” save when the gift bo 
offered as alms. 

Already this school had put forth the doctrine, that 
perfection in abstract meditation is indispensable for final 
salvation; this perfection guarantees an energy not to be 
derived from the mere practice of simple virtues. Never- 
theless the idea is not carried so far as to assign to 
mental speculation a higher value, than to virtues. Assi- 
duity in undisturbed reflection was, however, found under 
any circumstances to be a most difficult task; certain 
preparatory exercises are, therefore, recommended, in order 
to Anally lead the mind to abstraction from outward 
(worldly) objects; but here already we meet in Buddhism 
with decided extravagances in moral considerations. The 
counting of inhalations and exhalations is named as an 


' Htrdy’i "Manual of Buddhiim,” p. 391. Burnouf, "Lo Lotus de la 
aonoe Loi,’ Appendix No. VI., "Introduotion," p. 628. Foe koue ki, p. 291. 
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excellent means for obtaining tranquillity of mind. Detes- 
tation of the world is said to result from meditating 
upon the attributes of the body : if, therefore, one begins 
with regarding his body as an abscess, he will be con- 
vinced that the body contains nothing but misery and 
decay, and he will then easily cast off all affection for 
it, and will even end by considering food also as a mass 
of putridity, with which he will become disgusted.’ 

III. As regards the degree of perfection which man 
has attained in virtues and science, this system acknow- 
ledges several gradations, which are based upon the 
following philosophical considerations. The comprehension 
of the doctrines as taught by Sakyamuni is different 
with different men. There are several degrees of com- 
prehension. Those who have succeeded in arriving at 
the highest degree are superior to those of a lower one. 
There are four paths to comprehension, and in order to 
arrive at final emancipation fi'om re-birth, at Nirvana, 
it is indispensable to have entered one of them at least. 
Emancipation takes place either instantaneously, on ac- 
count of the merit accumulated in previous existences, 
or by assiduous attention to the various exercises 
prescribed. To each of the four paths to comprehension 
are assigned particular faculties arising from its pursuit. 
Those who have not yet entered any of the paths, are 
designated in the sacred books by the name of “unwise 


1 Such moral fanaticism does not seem, however, to have had its exclus- 
ive origin in Buddhism, for the Buddhists themselves state, that these 
practices wore known also to the Tirthikas, the Brahmanical ascetics, or the 
“unbelievers.” See Hardy, “Eastern Moiiachism,” p. 260. Burnouf, “Intro- 
duction,” p. 280. 
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men,” or those who live in the meshes of the cleaving 
to existence, of evil desire, ignorance, and impurity. 
These unwise men have not availed themselves of the 
means revealed by the Buddha to obtain freedom from 
metempsychosis; “their minds are still obscure, slow, 
incapable of clear comprehension; such beings are not 
in the path securing tinal liberation, which is only 
accorded to one of the paths of wisdom.” 

The gradually increasing importance of the four paths 
is defined by the Buddhists as follows: — ’ 

First path. This is attained by the Srotapatti, oi' 
“the man who have entered the stream” leading to Nir- 
vana, and have thus advanced one step towards salvation. 
Nirvana is reached by rejec-ting the error which teaches 
“I am,” or “this is mine,” by not doubting the real 
existence of the Buddhas, and by perceiving that the 
practises and exercises ordained by them must be care- 
fully attended to. From the time of entering this path 
uj) to the attainment of Nirvana itself, there remain only 
seven mons births, but none can take place in any of 
the four hells; such a saint constantly wanders about, 
and according to Chinese notions, his migrations last 
80,000 kalpas, or periods of a mundane revolution. 

Second path. The graduate is here called Sakri- 
dagamin, “he who will receive birth once more.” Such 
a gra<luate’s mind is enlightened uj)on the subject of the 
three doctrines understood by the Srotapatti, and is, 

’ See Koe koue ki, Kngl. transl., p. 94. Burnout; “Introduction,” pp. 
ass-'js. Hardy, “Kastern Mouachisin,” Chapter XXll. Each path ii, sub- 
divided into two classes, and thus wc get the other system of eight jiath-s, 
to whit}* 1 liiivc Iilready allutltd. See p. 17. 
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moreover, freed from the desire of cleaving to sensaous 
objects, and of wishing evil to others. He may either 
enter this path in the world of men and afterwards be 
bom in a world appropriated to gods, or he may enter 
it in a world of gods, and afterwards be bom in the 
world of men. He has still to wait 60,000 kalpas, be- 
fore he arrives at Nirv^. 

Third path. Here the graduate, Anagamin, “he 
who will not be bom again,” is free from the five 
errors already cast off by the Sakridagamin, and also 
from evil desire, ignorance, doubt of the precepts of the 
sceptics, and hatred. He may enter, by the apparitional 
birth, a world of gods, and from that world attain Nir- 
vana, for which, however, he has still to wait 40,000 kalpas. 

Fourth path. This, the highest path to perfection, 
is attained by the Arhats, Arhants, or Archats, a title 
meaning that they deserve to become members of the 
assembly of the faithfuls (samgha). In the earliest period 
of Buddhism the name Arhat was given to every one who 
liad arrived at the comprehension of the four tmths. But 
such a steadiness of the mind, the Hinayana followers 
say, can only be attained by those who have renounced 
the world, viz. by the priests; and these alone conse- 
quently enjoy the advantages of entering the fourth 
path, which consists in nothing less than the emanci- 
pation from re-birth, and the possession of five super- 
natural faculties, or the Abhijnas. To allege of any 
one that he has “seen Nirvana,” is the same as saying, 
that he has become Arhat. The restriction of Nirvana 
to the clergy cannot be imputed to Sakyamuni, who. 
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on the contrary, admits all his followers to the full 
blessings of his law.‘ 

At the early period of the Ifinayana system the list 
of the different gradations must have been closed with 
the Arhats, the Buddha even not being originally called 
by another name; but in the progressive developement 
of this system the Arhat was superseded by the Pratyeka 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattvas, and the most perfect Buddhas. 

FratySka Buddhas are those men who, though attain- 
ing by their own unaided exertions the B5dhi of the 
supreme Buddhas, remain limited in their powers as well 
as their intellects. They are unable to release any one 
from the repetition of existence, as they only care for 
their own salvation, without contributing in the least 
towards that of other men. Pratyeka Buddhas are ac- 
cordingly never said in the legends to have accom- 
plished miraculous works similar to those of the supreme 
Buddhas, and are further considered never to appear 
when a real Buddha is living upon earth.* 

Bodhisattvas are the candidates for the Buddhaship, 
or those men who, by assiduity in the practice of virtues 
and meditation, have finally arrived at the intelligence, 
or Bddhi, of the supreme Buddlia. Whoever strives to 
attain this sublime rank, has to pass through countless 
phases of existence, during which he gradually accumu- 


’ I shall have occasion, in the chapter on Tibetan priesthood, to resume 
the admittance or non-adiiiitlaiicc of this dogma by the various schools. — 
About the Abhijn^, see Humour, “Lc Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” p. 820. 

^ 8ee Foe koue ki, English translation, pp. 10, 05, 158; Burnourb “In- 
troduction,” ji. 2(17; Hardy’s “Monachisin,” and “Manual,” Index, roce Paw* 
Buddha. 
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lates a greater degree of merit; he gains thereby the 
favour of a Buddha of contemporaneous existence on 
earth, and by his assistance he rises to one of the ce- 
lestial regions above the earth, where he awaits his pext 
birth as Saviour. Such candidates are not enumerated 
in the sacred Hinayana books amongst the companions 
of the Buddha Sakyamuni, with whom indeed no Bodhi- 
sattva could be contemporaneous; nor are they believed 
to take an active part in the general welfare of man. 
The title simply denotes the condition of those who shall 
attain the Buddhaship at their following birth. ‘ 

The most perfect Buddhas (whose plurality has been 
promulgated by the Santrantika- Hinayana) are those 
Bodhisattvas who, at their last birth, have arrived at 
the sublime wisdom which enables them to direct man 
to the path leading to the cessation of existence. From 
the moment of departure from earth they have left 
behind them every kind of personality and form, and 
all connection with the world; they interfere with nothing 
and leave it to man to seek salvation by his own energy. 
This dogma was still further enlarged by some of the 
Hinayana sects, the Mahasamghika school even going so 
far as to discuss the infinity, eternity, and omnipotence 
of the Buddha. 

* Burnoufs “Introduction,” p. 110; Hardy, 1. c., Indexi voce Bodhisattva. 



CHAPTER V 

THE MAHAYANA SYSTEMS 


NAgarjuna.— The Fundamental MahAyana Principles.— The contemplative 
MahAtAna (YogachAeya) System.— The Prasanga-Madhyamika School. 


Nagarjuna. 

Most of the sacred Tibetan writers consider Nagar- 
juna (in Tibetan Lugrub) as the founder of this system, 
which means ‘‘great vehicle ” Nagaijuna is reported in 
their books to have lived in the southern parts of India, 
four hundred years after the death of the Buddha Sa- 
kyamuni or according to Westergaards calculation in the 
first century a,I),; the sacred books of the Southern 
Buddhists give the second century b.c.‘ The Tibetan 
historiograph Taranatha, however, is of opinion, that the 
most important Mahayana books had already appeared 

8tt p. 7. The Tibetans are decidedly wrong in considering Nagarjuna as the 
author of the numerous Mahayana writings; for the treatises which they refer to 
him are ascribed in the Chinese translationB to other authors. According 
te Waesiljew’s opinion he is most probably a mythological personage, without 
any real existence; in which case we should have to regard Nagarjuna as 
e generic name of the various authors who wrote upon the Mah&y&na 
doctrine before the time of iryasanga. See his « Buddhismus,” pp. 140, 219. 
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in the Time of Sri Saraha, or Rulmlabhadra, who lived 
shortl}’ before Nagarjuna. 

According to some Tibetan legends, N^arjuna re- 
ceived the book ParaiAartha, according to others the 
book Avatamsaka, from the Nagas, fabulous creatures 
of the nature of serpents, who occupy a place among 
the beings superior to man, and are regarded as pro- 
tectors of the law of the Buddha.* To these spiritual 
beings Sakyamuni is said to have taught a more philo- 
sophical religious system than to men, who were not 
sufficiently advanced to understand it at the time 
of his appearance. Li a Chinese biography Nagarjuna 
is described as an exceedingly clever man, who ccmsidered 
his theory to be entirely different from that of Buddhism 
in its contemporaneous form, until, after conversation 
with the Nagas, he discovered an exactly similar doctrine 
to have been taught by the Buddha Sakyamuni himself. 
Hence the biographer infers the system to contain the 
same principles as those of genuine Buddhism, though it 
is more sublime. This vindication of orthodoxy natur- 
ally leads to the conclusion, that Nagaijuna’s followers 
were well aware of their being in opposition to the 
Hinayana schools, which they would have reproached 
with heresy, had the latter not adopted some of the 
principles established in the new system, and by doing so, 
admitted the correctness of the innovations thus introduced. 
The Hinayana system existed still for many centuries; 
Hiuen Thsang, in bis reports, frequently mentions that he has 
met during his travels adherents of the “little vehicle.” 

' Concerning the Nagas see, Foe koue ki, English translation, p. 155. 
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Ill none of the sacred books treating on the Mahayana 
system do we find a record of the historical development 
of its theories prior to the appearance of Aryasanga (in 
Tibetan Chagpa thogmed), a reformer who founded the 
Yogachaiya school (in Tibetan, Naljor chodpa).' It is 
impossible, therefore, to indicate, with any approximation 
to accuracy, either the origin, or the authors, of the 
divergent theories to be clearly traced in the Mahayana 
religious books, which were all of them written before 
Aryasanga’s time. In the works relating to this system 
two divisions essentially different are apparent: the first 
illustrating the principles of Nagarjuna, which have been 
adopted by the Madhyamika schools (Tib. Bumapa); the 
second, which is the more developed one, being appropriated 
by the Yogacharya school, or the contemplative Mahayana. 
I shall treat these divisions separately as also the pecu- 
liarities that developed in the Prasanga branch, the most 
important of the Madhyamika system. 


The fundamental Mahayana principles. 

The leading principles of this doctrine are to be found 
in the earhest works attributed to Nagarjuna, among 


' Arya^gg ia said to have been taught his doctrine by the future 
Buddha Maitreya, the president of the region Tushita, from whom he received 
^ the five short treatises in verse known in Tibet as “the five books of 
Msjtoeya,” or Champai chos nga. Csoma places him in the seventh century, 
but according to Wassiljew’s researches (pp. 226, 230) he must have lived 
much sooner, as the biography of hi, younger brother, Vasubandhu, was 
translated by the celebrated Tshin thi into Chinese under the dynasty Tshin, 
who ruled Imtween the years 557-588 a.d. Also the the remarks of Wilson in 

' *Q * ^ period when the principal works still extant 

in Saukrit were written, may be quoted in prove of the period being an earlier 
one. He beheves it now “esubli.hed, that they have .been written at the latest, 
from a century and a half before to as much after, the era of Christianity.” 
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which may be specially mentioned: Samadhiraja, Buddhg- 
vatamsaka, and Batnakuta. 

1. The fundamental dogma is that of the emptiness, 
or nothingness of things (in Tib. Tongpanyid, in Sanskrit 
Sanyat&); it is also called Prajna Paramita (in Tib.Pharchin, 
also Sherchin), “the supreme intelligence which arrives at 
the other side of the river.” ‘ This dogma, it is evident, 
is simply an enlargement and development of the prin- 
cipal law of Buddhism: — ^All is perishable, or partakes 
of impermanence, misery, and unreality. The idea of 
emptiness is referred both to single objects and also to 
absolute existence in general. When relating to single 
objects, the expression “void or ideal” signifies that 
which we consider in any object as original, existing by 
itself, and permanent; hence, even the Buddha is but 
the product of judicious reflection and meditation. When 
referred to absolute existence, emptiness is the abstract 
essence, existing in every thing without causal con- 
nexion, and comprising all though containing nothing. 

Sakyamuni is said to have connected this dogma with 
the consideration, “that no existing object has a nature, 
Ngovonyid, whence it follows, that there is neither begin- 
ning nor end — that from time immemorial all has been 
perfect quietude, Zodmanas zhiba (viz. nothing has mani- 
fested itself in any form), and is entirely immersed in 
Nirvana.” The Mahayana schools demonstrate the doctrine 
of voidness by the dogma of the three characteristic 

* There ii an intereatiiig treatise on nothingness, called the V^jramanda 
Dharanl, which contains a rewmi of the ideas connected with this do^a. 
It is translated by Bumoul^ in his ^introduction,** p. 648. Concerning the 
dogmas of the Mah&yana system see Wossi^jew, 1. c., pp. 128‘43, dl9>24, 380. 
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iii£irk.8, find of tli6 two tnitlis j tho throp cbjirftctoristic 
marks enumerating the properties of any existing object, 
and the two truths showing how by the perfect under- 
standing of these properties clear comprehension shall be 
attained. 

The three characteristic marks are the following: 
Parikalpita (Tib. Kun tag), Paratantra (Tib. Zhan vang), 
and Parinishpanna (Tib. Yong grub). 

Parikalpita is the supposition, or the error. Of this 
kind is the belief in absolute existence to which those 
beings adhere who are incapable of understanding that 
every thing is empty; of this kind is also whatever 
exists in idea only, without specific quality; or, in other 
words, whatever is attributed by our reflections and 
meditations to any object. The error can be two-fold; 
some believing a thing existing which does not, as 
e, g. the Non-ego; others assert the real existence of an 
object which only exists in the idea, as e. g. all outw^ard 
things. 

Paratantra is wliatever exists by a dependent or causal 
connexion; it forms the basis of the error. Of this 
kind are; the soul, the sense, comprehension, and also 
imperfect philosophical meditation. Every object exists 
by concatenation, and has a specific nature ; therefore, it 
is called dependent upon others, Paratantra. 

Parinishpanm, “completely perfect,” or simply “per- 
fect,” is the unchangeable and unassignable true existence, 
which is also the scope of the path, the summum bo- 
nuntj the absolute. Of this kind can be only that which 
enters the mind (dear and undarkened, as for instance, 
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the emptiness, or the Non-ego. In order, therefore, that 
his mind may become free from all that would in any 
way attract his attention, it is necessary that man view 
every thing existing as ideal, because it is dependent upon 
something else; then only — as a natural consequence — 
he arrives at a right understanding of the Non-ego, and 
to a knowledge of how the voidness is alone self-existent 
and perfect.* 

We now come to the two truths. They are: Sam- 
vritisatya (Tib. Kundzabchi denpa) and Faramarthasatya 
(Tib. Dondampai denpa), or the relative truth and the 
absolute one. Numerous are the definitions given of 
these technical terms in the 'sacred books, but the two 
principal stand as follows: — 

] . Samvriti is that which is supposed as the efficiency 
of a name, or of a characteristic sign; Paramartha is 
the opposite. A difference prevaUs between the Yoga- 
charyas and the Madhyamikas with reference to the in- 
terpretation of Faramartha; the former say that Fara- 
martha is also what is dependent upon other things 
(Paratantra) ; the latter say that it is limited to Farinish- 
panna, or to that which has the character of absolute per- 
fection. In consequence, for the Yogacharyas Samvriti is 
Parikalpita cmi Paratantra, for the Madhyamikas Pari- 
kalpita only. 

2. Samvriti is that which is the origin of iUusion, 
but Faramartha is the self-consciouBnesB* of the saint in 

* These technical terms were introduced by the Yog&charya school.— For a 
comparison of Nirvana with the wind, to illustrate the nature of Nirvana, see 
Hardy’s Eastern Monaohism, p. 295. 

* Sanskrit Svasamvedana, **the reflection which analyses itself.” 
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his self-meditation, which is able to dissipate illusions, 
I. e., which is above all fparama) and contains the true 
understanding (artha). 

II, The world, or the Sams&ra, must be renounced, 
not because it is a source of sorrow and pain, as Sskya- 
muni ViiTnHftlf and the Hmay&na followers say, but on 
account of its unreality, as it contains nothing which 
can satisfy the mind. 

TTT Besides the cleaving to existing objects, even 
t.hinlrin g of any object or properties whatever, is suffi- 
cient to hinder final perfection, and the obtaining of the 
intelligence (Bodhi) of a Buddha. Man must, therefore, 
not only curb his passions and abstain from the pleasures 
of life, but it is not even permissible for him to allow 
any notion to become the object of his meditation. 

IV. Ordinary morality is not sufficient for deliverance 
from metempsychosis. Those who really strive after final 
emancipation, must assiduously practise the six trans- 
cendental, or cardinal virtues. 

These cardinal virtues are: — ' 

1. Charity. 3. Patience. 5. Meditation. 

2. Morality. 4. Industry, or earnest application. 6. Ingenuity. 

V. The term “Bodhisattva” has almost entirely lost 
its original meaning, and is now used in a double 
sense. In the one sense it is applied to all those who 
practise the six Faramit&s; in the other to the perfect 
beings who pass between the different worlds. We find 

' In nnmsroui religious booke four more virtues ere added: 1. Method, 
or manner; S. Wish, or prayer; 3. Fortitude; 4. Fore-knowledge, or know- 
ledge. Bee Csoma, in As Res., Vol. XX., p. 399; Bnmouf, ‘‘Le Lotus de 
la Bonne Loi," p. M4. 
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them in the legends contemporaneous with the Buddhas, 
travelling with them, and listening to the words of 
the Buddhas, who occasionally send them to remote 
regions to deliver a message, or receive particular in- 
structions. These Bodhisattvas are subdivided into several 
classes, the most sublime among them being nearly equal 
to the Buddhas, from whom also it is possible they may 
have emanated; to some of them indeed a rank seems 
to have been assigned (though apparently without success) 
which is superior even to that of the Buddhas. They 
have fulfilled all the conditions for the attainment of 
the Buddhaship, and might immediately become most 
perfect Buddhas, did they not prefer, from, unlimited 
charity towards animated beings, to remain still 
subject to the law of metempsychosis, and to re-incor- 
porate themselves in human shape for the benefit of 
man. When once arrived at the estate of a most per- 
fect Buddha it would be beyond their power to contri- 
bute to man’s salvation, the Buddhas caring no longer 
for the world when they have once left it.‘ In cases 
of need, therefore, prayers for assistance are addressed 
not to the Buddhas, but to the Bodhisattvas, who have 
shown themselves so Mendly and well-towards disposed 
man. The addressing of prayers to the Buddhas re- 
siding in other regions, we must consider as only a further 
development of Hahay&na Buddhism. * 


‘ Concerning this important dogma see Hardy Eastern Monachiim/’ 
p. 398. 

* The dogma of oeiestial Bodhisattvas, the progeny of such Buddhu, has 
been developed only in mysticism, and not in the genuine Mahftytaa system. 
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VI. The Mahayana system does not exclude laymen 
from Nirvana; it admits every one, layman as well as 
priest, to the condition of a supreme Buddha, and applies 
this name to all who have attained Nirvana. With 
regard to the nature of the Buddhas, their definition is 
materially altered: they are no longer entirely deprived 
of every personality, and are believed to have a body 
with certain qualities, and to possess various faculties. 
By the Mahayanas they have three different kinds of 
bodies ascribed to them, and, on leaving the world to 
return to the higher regions, are supposed to strip off 
only the last and least subli m e of these earthly encum- 
brances, called the Nirmanakaya. These bodies are 
styled: — 

1. Nirmanakaya (Tib. Prulpai ku), which is the Nir- 
vana with the remains, or body in which the Bodhisattva 
appears upon earth in order to teach man, after entering 
by the six Faramitas, the path, or career of the Buddhas. 

2. San^hogakaya (Tib. Longchod dzogpai ku), or the 
body of bliss and the reward of fulfilling the three con- 
ditions of perfection. 

3. Dharmakaya (Tib. Chos ku), or the Nirvana without 
any remains. This ideal body (the most sublime one) is 
obtained by the Buddha who abandons the world for 
ever, and leaves behind everything that has any con- 
nexion with it.’ 


' Schott, “fiaddhaismuB,” p. 9; Caoma, “Noticei” in Journ. As. Soc. Bcng., 
Vol. VIL, p. 142; Schmidt, “Grundlehren,” in Memoires de I’Academie de St 
Petersbourg, Vol. I., pp. 224 et neq. For the Titetan terms, see A. Schiefner, 
^^Buddhistifiche Triglotie,” leaf 4. 
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The Contemplative Mahayaiia (Yogacharya) 
system. 

The contemplative system is described in those works 
which, in viewing the doctrine of the Paramitas, have 
started from the consideration that the three worlds 
exist only in imagination (Tib. Semtsamo). Such works 
are the Ghanavyuha (the Gandavyuha of Burnouf), the 
Mahasamaya, and certain others. The saints Nanda (Tib. 
Gavo), Utarasena (Tib. Dampai de), and Samyaksatya (Tib. 
Yangdag den), are probably among the number teaching 
in this sense previous to Aryasanga; the latter, however, 
must be considered as the real founder of the system.^ 

Like the preceding, the present system also requires 
abstinence from every kind of reflection, as interfering 
with clear comprehension; but the most important dogma 
established by this theory is decidedly the personification 
of the voidness, by supposing that a soul, Alaya (Tib. 
Tsang, also Nyingpo), is the basis of every thing. This 
soul exists from time immemorial, and in every object; 
♦4t reflects itself in every thing, like the moon in clear 
and tranquil water.” It was the loss of its original 
purity that caused it to wander about in the various 
spheres of existence. The restoration of the soul to its 
purity can be attained by the same means as in the pre- 
ceding system ; but now the motive and the success become 
evident; ignorance is annihilated and the illusion that 
anything can be real is dissipated; man understands at 


* WasBiljcw, I c., pp. 141^ ct seq.] 164, 174, 334-47. 
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length clearly, that the three worlds are but ideal; he 
gets rid of impurity, and returns to his original nature, 
and it is thus that he becomes emancipated firom me- 
tempsychosis. Of course, as with everything belonging to 
the world, this nature also is only ideal; but the dogma 
once established that an absolute pure nature exists. 
Buddhism soon proceeded in the mystical school further 
to endow it with the character of an all-embracing deity.‘ 
A material modification of its original character was thus 
established. 

This idea of the soul, Alaya, is the chief dogma of 
the Yogachaiya system, which is so called because “he 
who is strong in the Yoga (meditation) is able to intro- 
duce his soul by means of the Yoga into the true na- 
ture of existence.” There occur, however, amongst the 
Tibetans, several explanations of this term, as well as 
other titles given to this school; but this name is 
the most common, and the line of arguments already 
instanced is ascribed to Aryasanga. To the importance 
which, from the very first, this school has attributed to 
meditation, may be traced the germs which subsequently 
led to its losing itself in mysticism. 

Arymnga and his successors managed to endow their 
doctrines with such splendour, that the Nagaijuna school 
with the principles taught by it (which had been adopted by 
the Madhyamikas, Tib. Bumapa) had sunk almost entirely 
into oblivion for many centuries. It revived, however, 

‘ Japtneie Buddhum alao apeaka of a aupreme Buddha, who aita throned 
in the diamond world and haa created all the Buddhaa. See Hoffmann, 
“Buddha Pantheon von Nippon,” in v. Siebold’a “Beachreibuno von Japan,” 
Vol. n., p. 57. 
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in the seventh century under the name of the Prasanga 
branch; and this still remains to be treated before con- 
cluding our notices of tlie Mahayana systems. 


The Prasaiiga-Madhyamika school. 

This school/ in Tibetan probably called Thai gyurva. 
was founded by Buddhapalita, and soon succeeded in 
superseding all other schools of the Mahayana system, 
notwithstanding the attacks made upon it by Bhavya, 
the originator of the Svatantra-Madhyamika school. The 
success attained by the Prasanga school is due, in a great 
measure, to the excellent commentaries and introductory 
works written in the eighth and ninth centuries by 
Uhandrakirti (Tib. Dava Dagpa) and other learned men. 
These events coinciding with a numerous immigration of 
Indian priests into Tibet, caused the Prasanga school to 
be at present considered by the Tibetan Lamas as that 
which alone taught and gave the true explanation of the 
faith revealed by the Buddha. 

The Prasanga school obtained its name from the pe- 
culiar mode which it adopted of deducing the absurdity 
and erroneousness of every esoteric opinion. “The Pra- 
sangas say that the two truths, Samvriti and Paramartha, 
cannot be maintained as either identical or different; if 
they were identical, we should strip off the Paramartha 
together wdth Samvriti, and if they were different, we 
should not be able to become delivered from Samvriti. 

' WasBiljew, “Der Buddhism us,” pp. 327; 357-67. Compare Csomas' 
Notices, in Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII., p. 144- 
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In understanding by the term Non-ego all objects which 
are compound, or exist in Samvriti, we attribute to it 
a character identical with being existent and uncom- 
pounded (Paramartha); but if this is already the cha- 
racter of Samvriti, it denotes that the objects have 
already a perfect existence; hence they have already 
arrived at salvation (Tib. Dolzin). From such and similar 
hair-splitting considerations the Prasangas deduce that 
both truths have ‘one and the same nature’ (Tib. 
Ngovo chig), but two distinct meanings (Tib. Togpa 
nyi). These speculations are called Prasanga.” 

The Prasanga school maintains that the doctrines of the 
Buddha establish two paths — one leading to the highest 
regions of the universe, to the heaven, Sukhavati,' where 
man enjoys perfect happiness but connected with personal 
existence; the other conducting to entire emancipation 
from the world, viz. to Nirvana The former path is 
attained by the practice of virtues, the latter by the 
highest perfection of intelligence. They reckon eight 
(according to some writers even eleven) peculiarities by 
which their system distinguishes itseK from all the others; 
out of these eleven peculiarities, as given by the Tibetan 
Jam yang shadpa, I select the following as the most 
characteristic, the others being but a repetition of ge- 
neral Mahayana principles, or deductions contained in 
their own. 

1. The principal dogma is the negation of existence 
as well as of non-existence; they admit neither self- 
oxistence (absolute existence), Paramartha, nor existence 

' See lor paiiiculara Chiqiter IX. 
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by causal connexion, Samvriti: in order not to &li into 
extremes. For, not to say of what has never existed, 
to be; and of the truly existing, not to be; this is 
to take a middle way, Madhyama.* This dogma is 
formulated as follows: — “By denying the extreme of ex- 
istence is also denied, in consequence of conditional 
appearance, the extreme of non-existence, which is not 
in Paramartha.” The arguments in proof of this thesis 
are most circumstantial ; the following most curious syl- 
logisms occur in Jam yang shadpa’s work: — 

1. If the plant grew by its own specific nature, it 
would not be a composition, Tenbrel; it is de- 
monstrated, however, that it is a composition. 

2. If anything in nature were self-existent, we should 
certainly hear and see it; for the sensation of 
seeing and hearing would in this case be abso- 
lutely identical 

3. The quality of being general would not be pe- 
culiar to many things, because it would be an 
indivisible unity, as such a unity we should be 
obliged to take the ego, if there were an ego. 

4. The plant would not be compelled to grew anew, 
because it would continue to exist. 

.5. If any Skandha,^ as sensation, were self-existent, 

1 They are also called, on account of this theory, those who deny ex- 
istence (nature),” in Tibetan, Ngovonyid medpar inraba. 

* The Buddhists enumerate five essential properties of sentient existence, 
which are styled Skandhas, or Silaskandhas, in Tibetan, Tsulkhrim kyi 
phungpo, “the aggregates of morals.” They are: 1. The organized body, 
2. Sensation; 3. Perception; 4. Discrimination; 6. Consciousness. See Bur- 
nouf, Index, voce Skandha; Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 888, 399>424.— 
For the Tibetan designations of the five Skandhas see “ Biiddhistischc 
Triglotte,” by A. Schicfner, leaf 9. 
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another Skandha, as e.g. the organized body, would 
be also self-existent; but it is impossible to pro- 
duce by the self-existence of sensation that of the 
organized body, because the plastic power and the 
object to be formed are identical. 

2. The Alaya has an absolute eternal existence; those 
treatises do not teach the right doctrine which attribute 
to it only a relative existence. 

3. Not only the Arhats, but also simple men, if they 
have entered the path, can arrive at the rude compre- 
hension of the sixteen kinds of the four truths by “very 
evident (earnest) meditation” (Tib. Naljor ngonsum) ; but 
those systems are considered wrong which pretend, as 
the Hinayana, that the knowledge (Vishnana) derived 
from such meditation (which is nothing but a mani- 
festation of the Alaya) be not liable to errors (Sansk. 
Vikalpa, Tib. Namtog). Even the Arhat goes to hell in 
case he doubt anything. This reproach is meant to bo 
made to the schools by which the Arhats are admitted 
to Nirvana under any condition.' 

4. The three periods: the present, the past, and the 
future, are compounds, correlative to each other. The 
Buddha has declared: “A harsh word, uttered in past 
times, is not lost (literally destroy^, but returns again;” 
and, therefore, the past time is the present time, as is also 
the future, though as yet it has not come into existence. 

5. The Buddha has two kinds of Nirvana: Nirvana 
with remains and Nirvana without remains; the latter 

* The means of avoiding the error have been more fully developed by 
mysticism in the exigencies of Vipasyana and Samatba. Stt p 54. 
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kind only is entire extinction of personality, or the state 
where the notion of ego ceases, where the outward and 
inward man is destroyed. In this state, the Buddha has 
assumed the body Dharmakaya, in which there is neither 
beginning nor end; whilst in the Nirvana with remains 
he has obtained only the Nirmanakaya body, in which, 
though rendered impervious to outward impressions, he has 
not yet thrown off habitual errors (the influence of passions), 
of which nothing remains in the other kind of Nirvana. 

The Frasangas admit as orthodox the greater part of 
the h)Tnn8 in the Tanjur, and those of the Sutras which 
are contained in the Kanjur; in these, they say, the true 
meaning of the word of the Buddha (viz. the Madhya- 
mika doctrine) is explained. There exist a large number 
of such books, the most important of which are the 
seventeen books of the Prajnaparamita, then the Akshaya- 
matinirdesa, the Sam^hiraja,theAnavataptapariprichchha, 
Dharmasamgiti, the Sagarapariprichchha, the Manjusri- 
vikridita, the first chapter of the Batnakuta, and the 
chapter of K^yapa, which is quoted by Nagaijuna and 
his disciples in support of their dogmas.' 

It is remarkable to see at what extravagances Buddhist 
speculation has arrived by its tendency to follow abstract 
ideas without the consideration of the limits presented 
by bodily experience and the laws of nature. But the 
case is rather not an isolated one; we meet instances of 
analogous dreams in ancient and modem times. 

‘ Wassiljew in bis examination of the most important Mahayana Sutras, 
pp. 157*202, presents an analysis of the Manjusrlvikridita and the Ratnakuta. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SYSTEM OF MYSTICISM 


fliNEBAL Craracteh.— The Kai,a Chakra System; its Orioin ari) Dogmas. 


The contact of the Buddhists with their various 
pagan neighbours gradually introduced into their creed 
ideas foreign to Buddhism, and the consequence of this 
was the rise of a new system full of mystic modifications. 
We see already in the later Mahayana schools, particu- 
larly in the Yog^harya branch, a more general yielding 
to the current superstitious notions; but the principles 
of mystic theology such as we find them in the actual 
Buddhism of the present day have chiefly been developed 
in the most modern system, which originated indepen- 
dently of the earlier ones, in Central Asia. Its theories 
were afterwards even engrafted upon later productions 
by a subsequent incorporation, to such a degree, that 
without a knowledge of this system, we should often 
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be almoBt at a loss how to understand the Mahayana 
sacred books. 

European orientalists use to apply to this third 
system the name of Yogacharya; and if we bear in mind, 
that Yoga means in Sanskrit ‘^abstract devotion, by 
which supernatural faculties are acquired,” ‘ it becomes 
evident that they were led to do so by the conformity 
of the name with the system to which they applied it. 
But Wassiljew has clearly proved in his work, that 
Yogacharya is but a branch of the Mahayana system, 
and he therefore substituted the name of “Mysticism,” 
which I have also adopted. This name was chosen 
because this system places meditation, the recital of 
certain prayers, and the practise of mystical rites above 
the observance of precepts and even above moral 
deportment. 

Mysticism appears for the first time as a specific 
system in the tenth century of our era; it is called in 
the sacred books Dus kyi khorlo, in Sanskrit Kala Chakra, 
“the circle of time.”^ It is reported to have originated 
in the fabulous country Bambhala (Tib. Dejung), “source 
or origin of happiness.” Csonia, from careful investigations, 
places this country beyond the Sir Deriau (Yaxartes) 
between 45° and 50° north latitude. It was first 
known in India in the year 965 a.d.; and it was in- 


* Wilson, “Glossary of Judicial and RcVenuc Terms,” see the article Yoga. 
^ See Csoma, “On the origin of the Kala Chakra eystem,” Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. II., p. 57. “Grammar,” 192. “Analysis,” As. Res., Vol. XX., 
pp. 488, 564. Compare also Burnouf, “Introduction,” Section V. Hodgson, 
“Notice on Buddhist Symbols,” R. As. Soc., Vol. XVIII., p. 397. Wilson, 
“Sketch of the Religious Sects of the Hindus,” As. Res., Vol. XVII., p. 216-29. 
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troduced, they go on to say, into Tibet from India vi^ 
Kashmir, in the year 1025 a.d. I cannot believe it 
accidental that the beginning of the Tibetan era of 
counting time, about which I shall have occasion to say 
some words in a later chapter, coincides with the intro- 
duction of this system. I am rather inclined to think 
(though as far as I know, this has not yet been pointed 
out as particularly important) that the readiness with 
which this system was received made it appear at once so 
important, that events were dated from its introduction. 

The principal rites and formul® of mysticism and 
the theories about their efficacy bear an extraordinarj' 
analogy to the Shamanism of the Siberians, and are, 
besides, almost identical with the Tantrika ritual of the 
Hindus; for it promises endowment with supernatural 
faculties far superior to the energy to be derived from 
virtue and abstinence, and capable of leading to the union 
with the deity, to the man who keeps in mind that all 
three worlds exist in the imagination only and regulates 
his actions accordingly. Its theories are laid down in two 
series of works, which are known under the collective 
titles of DharanTs (in Tibetan Zung), and Tantras (in Ti- 
betan Gyut). The Dharani formul® may be of con- 
siderable antiquity, and it is not unlikely that already 
the Mahayana leaders took some of them into their 
books. The Tantras are of a more modern date, espe- 
cially those of them, in which the observance of magical 
practices is carried to a point which is an extreme 
even for mysticism in any form. Wilson believes Tan- 
trika notions to have originated in India in the early 
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centuries of Christianity, but the present Hindu ritual 
seems to him not to date back beyond the tenth cen- 
tury; about at the same time the Tantras were pro- 
bably introduced also into the Buddhist sacred literature. 
Their modern origin is proved by the statement of the 
Tibetan autorities respecting the appearance of the Dus 
kyi khorlo system, which makes the deliverance from 
metempsychosis dependent upon the knowledge of the 
Tantras. So at least says Padma Karpo, a Tibetan Lama, 
who lived in the sixteenth century, in his description 
of these doctrines. “He who does not know the Tan- 
trika principles and all such, is a wanderer in the 
orb of transmigration and is out of the way (path) 
of the supreme triumphator, Sanskrit Bhagavan Vajra- 
dhara.”‘ Another and indirect proof of their recent 
origin is the fact, that there are much fewer works on 
Tantrika principles existing in the Chinese language; 
had the CTiinese Buddhist pilgrims who travelled in India 
still during the seventh century a.d. found such treatises 
(had they existed at all, they would soon have become 
acquainted with them), they would certainly have brought 
them home in order to have them translated into the 
Chinese language; and then, also, in this particular branch 
the Chinese Buddhist literature would be richer than the 
Tibetan, whilst the reverse is actually the case. Besides, 
it is also reported, that the most expert Indian magicians, 
or Tantrists, did not exist till after the travels of the 


^ The claim that Sakyamuni is their original author^ is undoubtedly in- 
admissable, both on account of their style and contents, as well as of histori- 
cal dates. 
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Chiii6B6 pOgnins in Indis, snd th&t tli6 most import&nt 
Tantras had been translated into Chinese during the 
reign of the northern Song dynasty which ruled from 
the years 960 to 1127 a.d. 

Kjda Chakra is also the title of the principal work 
of this system; it stands at the head of the Gyut di- 
vision of the Kanjur, as well as, the Tanjur, and was ex- 
plained and repeatedly commented on by several learned 
men who lived in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, of whom the most celebrated were Puton or 
Buston, Khetup, and Fadmo Karpo. 

1 have arranged the dogmas propounded by mysti- 
cism in four groups. 

I. There is a first, chief Buddha, Adi Buddha, in 
Tibetan Chogi dangpoi sangye, who is without beginning 
or end; none of the human Buddhas have arrived at 
the Buddhaship for the first time, and the Sambhogakaya,- 
or body of blissfulness of the Buddhas has existed firom 
all eternity and will never perish. This first of the 
Buddhas is called in the Tantras Yajradhara (in Tibetan 
Dorjechang or Doijedzin), and Vajrasattva (in Tibetan 
Dorjesempa). ‘ As Vajradhara he is epitheted “the su- 
preme Buddha, the supreme triumphator, the lord of 
all mysteries,’ the prime minister of all Tathagatas, the 
being who is without beginning or end, the being who 
has the soul of a diamond (Vajrasattva).” It is he to 
whom the subdued and conquered evil spirits swear that 


^ Porjtchang and Doijedzin have the same meanings, **holdin^ the diamond 
(Vajra)." Sempa (sems-pa) means “the sonL” 

* Sangbai Dagpo, ‘‘concealed lord,” in Sanskrit Guhyapati. 
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they will no longer hinder the propagation of the faith 
of the Buddha, nor in future do any mischief to nutTi. 
To Vajrasattva the epithets are given of “the supreme 
intelligence, the chief (Tsovo), the president of the five 
Dhyani Buddhas.” ‘ But Yajradhara and Vajrasattva are 
also considered as two different beings, as they occur in 
several treatises both at the same time, the one putting 
questions, the other answering them. Their respective 
position may be explained the beet by supposing Vajra- 
dhara to be too great a god and too much lost in 
divine quietude to favour man’s undertakings and works 
with his assistance, and that he acts through the 
god Vajrasattva, who would be to him in the relation 
of a Dhyani Buddha to his human Buddha. This explana- 
tion is also supported by the epithet of “president of the 
Dhyani Buddhas.” 

By the name of Dhy^i Buddha,’ “Buddha of con- 
templation,” or by the term Anupadaka, “without parents,” 
celestial beings are designated corresponding to the human 
Buddhas teaching upon earth, who are called “Manushi 
Buddhas.” The Buddhists believe that each Buddha when 
preaching the law to men, manifests himself at the same 
time in the three worlds which their cosmographical 
system acknowledges. In the world of desire, the lowest 
of the three to which the earth belongs, he appears in 

* See Csoma, As. Res., Vol., 20, pp. 4%, 503, 549, 550. Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. IL, p. 57. Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 205. 

‘ Respecting the theory of the Dhyani Buddhas see Schmidt, ^^Grund- 
lehren,” Mem. de I’Acad. de Petersb., Vol. I, p. 104. Burnout ‘‘Introduction,” 
pp. 116, 221, 525, 627. “Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” p. 400. The more theistical 
ideas of the Nepalese about their origin are noknot wn to the Tibetan 
Buddhists. 
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human shape. In the world of form he manifests 
himself in a more sublime form as Dhyani Buddha. In 
the highest world, the one of the incorporeal beings, he 
has neither shape nor name. The Dhyani Buddhas have 
the faculty of creating from themselves by virtue of 
Dhyana, or abstract meditation, an equally celestial son, 
a Dhyani Bodhisattva, who after the death of a Manushi 
Buddha is charged with the continuance of the worlc 
undertaken by the departed Buddha till the next epoch of 
religion begins, when again a subsequent Manushi Buddha 
appears.' Thus, to each human Buddha belongs a Dhyani 
Buddha and a Dhyani Bodhisattva,’ and the unlimited 
number of the former also involves an equally unlimited 
number of the latter. 

Out of this vast number the five Buddhas of the 
actual period of the universe are particularly worshipped. 
Four of these Buddhas have already appeared; Sakyamuni 
is the fourth and the last who has appeared till now; 
his Dhyani Buddha is Amitabha, in Tibetan Odpagmed; 
his Dhyani Bodhisattva Avolokitesvara, or Padmapani, 
in Tibet generally implored under the name of Chenresi. 
To the Dhyani Buddhas of these five Manushi Buddhas 
is added, as a sixth and the highest in rank, Vajrasattva. 
To him or occasionally also to Amitabha who then takes 
his place, the Tibetans attribute the function of the “God 

' The Buddbai ere men and subjected to the phyeical conditions esta- 
blished for human creatures; it is in consequence of this principle that the 
stay of evwy Buddha upon earth is limited by the laws which fix for the 
period during which he appears, the life-time of man, which varies from 
80,000 to 10 years. When this period had elapsed he dies, or as the BuddhisU 
say, he returns to Nirvana. 

^ He hu, besides, a female companion, a Sakti. 
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above all.” One of these two divine persons is addressed 
in such ceremonies as are believed to grant success to 
undertakings, and the belief in the absolute necessity of 
their assistance is so positive that a Lama told my 
brother that ‘‘a ceremony which does not include an 
address to Dorjesempa (Vajrasattva) is similar in efficacy 
to a bird which, with its wings cut, tries to fly.”' 

With reference to the representations of these divine 
persons in drawings I am able to add the following 
details. 

A picture on canvas received by Adolphe from 
Tholing, in Gnari Khorsum, represents Vajrasattva with 
rosy complexion, holding the Dorje in his right hand and 
a bell in his left; the latter, in Tibetan called Drilbu, is 
identical in shape with those used in sacred choral 
songs to mark the pauses. Vajrasattva is surrounded by 
various groups of gods representing protectors of men 
against evil spirits. — Amitabha is represented in all the 
images I have examined, with a vivid red complexion ; in 
a very nicety executed picture from Mahgnang in Gnari 
Khorsum were subjoined beneath the seat the seven 
precious things, in Tibetan called Binchen na dun. 
They are: — Khorlo (Sanskr. Chakra), “the wheel;” Norbu 
(Sanskr. Mani), “the precious stone;” Tsunpo, “the royal 
consort;” Lonpo, “the best treasurer;” Tachog, “the 


^ A very powerful prayer is that which concludes the address to the 
Buddhas of confession, see Plates V eC seg.—Tbe fact of the frequent imploration 
of the Dhyani Buddhas shows that the Tibetan Buddhists differ in this point 
from those of Nepal, who believe the Dhyani Buddhas to be absolutely 
inactive. 
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best horse;” Langpo, “the elephant;” Maglon, “the best 
leader.”* 

II. Worldly notions or phenomena dare not be 
selected for contemplation; but from assiduous medi- 
tation in which any religious object is analysed (Zhine 
lhagthong, Sankr. Vipasyana), man acquires new faculties, 
provided he most earnestly concentrates his thoughts 
upon one object. Such a state of calmness and tran- 
quillity, in Sanskrit Samatha, occasions, however, great 
trouble, and it is considered as not at all easy to con- 
centrate the mind, this requiring long practice; but if 
man has once succeeded, aided by preparatory exercises,’ 
in bringing himself to meditate with unmoved mitid 
upon the deepest religious abstractions in the four 
degrees of meditation, Dhyana (in Tibetan Samtan), 
he finally arrives at entire imperturbability, Samapatti 
(in Tibetan, Nyompa), which has also four gradations. 
First of all, a perfect absence of all idea of individuality 
is the result; then secrets and powers hitherto concealed 
to him become at once unveiled, and he has now en- 
tered “the path of seeing,” Thonglam; by continued, 
uninterrupted meditation on the four truths, his minH 
becomes supematurally pure, and gradually rises to the 
most perfect states, called the Top, Tsemo (in Sanskrit 
Murdhan), patience, Zodpa (in Sanskrit Kshanti), and the 
supreme in the world (in Sanskrit Lokottaradharma).’ — 

Gompftre about them 1. J. Schmidt,* "Ssanaug SsetBen,’^ p. 471. 

* A Tibetan mode of keeping the thoughte together, shall be noticed in 
Chapter XV. 

« See Burnouf, “Le Lotus,” pp. 348, 800. Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” 
P 270. WasBiljcw, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 149. 
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This dogma is in decided contradiction to the Mahayana 
principle that the meditation on any object whatever keeps 
man back from arriving at the highest degree of per- 
fection.* 

ni. The recital of mystical words and sentences, the 
Dharanis (Tib. Zung), bestows upon man every kind of 
bliss and obtains for him the assistance of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas. These Dharanis’ have been decidedly 
adopted from the generally felt want of incantations as 
remedies against fear of danger, though the Buddhists 
believe them to have been delivered by Sakyamuni, or 
by those Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, and gods over whom 
Dharanis are supposed to exercise an influence. The 
number of the formulae taught by these gods is described 
in the sacred books as enormous, and each is considered as 
equally efficacious. But Wassiljew is of opinion that 
the great number alluded to most likely is to be re- 
ferred to so many verses (Gathas) or even single words 
of the treatises which describe their powers and the 
ceremonies in the performance of which they are recited. 
These formulae are either short sentences or even only a few 
words, as e. g. the names and the epithets of the Buddhas 
amd Bodhisattvas. There are some Dharatnis which are 
equal to the praKitise of the Faramitas, others subdue 
gods and genii, or call for Buddhas amd Bodhisattvas; 
some impart longevity or accomplish every wish; others 
cure diseases, &c. It is even assumed, that by a mere 

* Stt p. 36. 

’ Compare Bnrnouf, “Introduction,” pp. 522—74. Wasailjew, I. c., pp. 153, 
193. 
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uttering of the letters of which the Dharani is composed — 
nay even by their aspect alone — power may be gained 
over those beings of which they treat, or for such 
purposes for which they are supposed to grant help. 

They dare not be altered when recited or written, 
as each letter has its own magical power, and it is 
owing to this belief that they have not been translated 
into Tibetan, and that the Tibetan alphabet has been 
adapted to the exact rendering oi‘ every Sanskrit letter.^ 

The magical influence of words is deduced from the 
unreality of all existing objects: all existence being but 
ideal, the name is just as much as the object itself; 
consequently, if a man holds sway over a word expres- 
sive of anything, he also disposes of the thing itself. The 
same influence is also attributed to conventional signs 
formed by a certain placing of the fingers, Chakja, in 
Sanskrit Mudra. All objects being identical with re- 
ference to their nature, signs which symbolize the attri- 
butes of a god produce the same effect as words and 
offerings. 

IV. The reciting of Dharanis, if combined with the 
practise of magical rites and supported by morality 
and contemplation, leads to superhuman faculties (in 
Sanskrit Siddhi) — nay, even to the union with the deity. 
This is a doctrine which, in all probabilitity, has 


* 11k‘ Sauskrit names of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas have been, 
however, translated into Tibetan, but these names are rendered as literally 
as possible. I quote as examples Amitabha and Odpagmed; Monjusri and 
Jamjang; Avalokita and Chenresi; Vajrasattva and Dorjesempa; Vajradhara 
and Oorjechang.— For the alphabetical scheme of the Sanskrit language when 
written with Tibetan characters see Csoma’s Grammar, p. 20* 
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grown up very recently. The compendious books Tan- 
tra treat of this dogma and say, that by magical arts 
either worldly purposes can be attained, as longevity 
and riches, or also religious ones, as dominion over 
malignant spirits, the aid of a Buddha or Bodhisattva, 
or the removal by him of any doubt or uncertainty with 
regard to any of the dogmas. But the chief aim is to 
obtain final emancipation from metempsychosis, and acquire 
re-birth in Amitabha’s celestial mansion, which latter, by 
means of such magical ceremonies, can be obtained al- 
ready in one existence, instead of being the reward 
of unintemiptcd privations in an unlimited series of 
existences.* 

^ The obeervanceB in connexion with such magical arts, and the description 
of magical rites, &c,, is given in Chapter XY. 
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TIBETAN BUDDHISM 




CHAPTER VII 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE INTRODUCTION 
OP RUDDHISM INTO TIBET 


Earliest Religion op the Tibetans.— Inthoddction op Buhdhist Dogmas 
INTO Eastern Tibet.— Era of King Srongtsan Gampo and King Thisrong 
de tsan. — The reforms of the Lama Tsonkhapa. — Propagation op 
Buddhism into China, Ladak and Eastern Himalaya. 

Before the propagation of Buddhist doctrines in Tibet 
the religion of the inhabitants of this country was most 
probably a kind of worship ditfering but little from that 
prevalent among all rude nations, viz. a mingled system 
of idolatry and sorcery administered by priests enjoying 
great reputation and power, in consequence of their 
supposed intercoui'se with the Gods, and presumed know- 
ledge of the means whereby the divine favour and as- 
sistance can be obtained. The first attempt of Buddhist 
followers to extend their creed to Tibet doubtless met 
with general opposition at the hands of both priesthood 
and people. The latter indeed must have found it far 
less troublesome to pay a clerical class to obtain a 
sensual prosperity for them, than by painful discipline, 
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combined with profound meditation, to seek salvation 
and eternal welfare in a future re-birth and final emanci- 
pation from metempsychosis. In order to attain success 
and the more readily impose upon the tribes they were 
about to convert to a new religion, the first teachers of 
Buddhism in Tibet w^ere most i)robably induced to ascribe 
to themselves supernatural qualities, and to yield, in 
minor points of discipline, to some of the ideas of 
their neophytes. Many suggestions to this effect are to 
be found in the sacred Tibetan books, as in the Bodhimor, 
and in the history of Ssanang Ssetsen, which teems with 
the miraculous and wonderful works performed by early 
Buddhist priests. Again, it is related that Padma Sam- 
bhava’s first labour was the subduing of the dreadful 
demon who rose up in opposition to prevent his enter- 
ing Tibet His scholars are said to have derived from 
the instructions he gave them on the proper employ- 
ment of charms, the power of performing most extra- 
ordinary deeds. ^ Tims, they caused good harvests, and 
similar prosjierous events, taught the Tibetans some of 
the arts and sciences which were then practised in the 
more advanced civilization of China and India (w'hence 
they came), but were discreet enough, after a while, to 
attribute all their successes to the worship of the images 
and relics of Sakyamuni. 

With regard to the introduction of Buddhism into the 
Eastern part of Tibet we are now in possession of many 
positive data, though here also the early history is in- 

* Schmidt, Ssanang Ssetsen’s Oeschicbte der Ostmongolen,” pp. 41, 43, 
355. Compare “ Forschungen,” p. 136. 
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volved in darkness and myth. The first attempts ap- 
parently led to very unsatisfactory results; at least, the 
monastery which is reported to have been erected in 
the year 137 b.c. on the slopes of the Kailas range 
seems to have been soon abandoned and to have fallen 
into ruins’ The legends attribute the conversion of the 
Tibetans to Buddhism to the Dhyani Bodhisattva Avo- 
lokitesvara, the celestial eon of Amitabha, whose chosen 
land is Tibet; many of the rulers and priests who took 
an active part in the consolidation of Buddhist faith in 
this country were regarded by its inhabitants as in- 
carnations of these two sacred persons. 

We here give the following as a narrative of some 
historical facts intimately connected with Buddhism.* 

In the year 371 a.d. there_ suddenly appeared five 
foreigners before the king Thothori Nyan tsan, who in- 
structed him, how he might use for the general welfare 

* Lassen, “Ind. Alterthumskunde/’ Vol. II., p. 1072. 

^ See Csoma's Chronological Table, extracted from an historical book 
written by Tisri, the regent at Lhassa in the year 1680 aj>.; in the notes, 
Csoma adds further details from other original books. See his Grammar,’^ 
pp. 181— 98.--S8anang Ssetsen, “Geschichte der Ostmongolen,^’ aus dem 
Mongolischen iibersetzt ?on I. J. Schmidt; Chapter 111., treats of the history 
of Tibet from the years 407 to 1054 a.d. The annotations to Ssanang Ssetsen 
contain translations from the Bodhimor, and other Mongolian books. ** Chro- 
nologie Bouddhique, traduite da Mongol,” par Klaproth. Fragments 
Bouddhiques ~ Nouveau Journal Asiatique, 18S1. — The data of these three 
authors differ as far as the eleventh century, from which period Csoma's and 
Klaproth's lists agree, saving a constant diversity of two years, which results 
from the circumstance that the one counts from the Tibetan era, whilst the 
other brings the data in accordance with the Chinese yeart (see Chapter XVI.). 
In the text 1 have adopted Csoma's dates, with the single exception of the 
time of Srongtan Gampo's birth, which, it is more probable, took place in the 
year 617 a.d. (Klaproth and Ssanang Ssetsen), instead of the year 627. See 
Koppen, **Die Religion des Buddha,” Vol. 11., p. 54. In the notes I have 
added the dates given by Ssanang Ssetsen and Klaproth. 
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of Tibet four objects, which, in the year 331 a.d,,' had 
fallen from heaven, enclosed in a precious chest, but of 
the intrinsic value of which no one had hitherto enter- 
tained any adequate idea. These instructions being given, 
the five foreigners at once disappeared. The four precious 
objects were: — 

1. Two hands folded in prayer. 

2. A small Chorten.^ 

3. A gem with an inscription of the prayer: Om 
mani padme hum.^ 

4. The religious work Zamatog, “constructed vessel,” 
a work on moral subjects forming part of the 
Kanjur. 

The king Thothori strictly obeyed the advice received 
from the five foreigners,, and paid great reverence to the 
said four objects; by their blessing and powerful influence 
he contrived to live one hundred and nineteen years, 
during which time universal prosperity and welfare 
prevailed throughout the kingdom. 

Ssanang Ssetsen connects the intxx)duction of Buddhism 
with the date of this event; but according to Tibetan 
historians “the earliest period of the propagation of 
Buddhism,” which reached down till the end of the tenth 


^ Ssanang Ssetaen, anno 367, caJJs this king Lhatotori j Csoma’s authorities 
have Thothori Nyan tsan. The above is the verrion according to Ssanang 
Ssetsen ; Csoma, p. 194, relates ‘ that a voice was heard from heaven, saying, 
that after so many generations (in the seventh century), the contents of the 
book should be made known \ — It is not stated whence these five men pro- 
ceeded, but I believe them, for reasons which will hereafter become apparent, 
to have been Chinese Buddhist priests. See p. 68. 

^ About Chortens, see Chapter XlII. 

* See Chapter X. 
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century a.d., begins with King Srongtsan Gampo, who 
was born in the year 617 a.». and died 698.* This 
king is highly extolled by them on account of his suc- 
cessful efforts in propagating Buddhism. He even went 
so far as to send to India, in the year 632 a.i>., his prime- 
minister, Thumi Sambhota, with sixteen companions, who 
had orders to study carefully the sacred Buddhist books and 
the Indian language; the members of this mission were 
also instructed to bring back to Tibet a complete system 
of the alphabet as used in India, with a view to its being 
hereafter adapted to the Tibetan language.’ After the 
safe return of the party from a journey which is described 
as fraught with incredible difficulties, Thumi Sambhota 
constructed the Tibetan letters from the Devanagari 
alphabet, whereupon King Srongtsan Gampo ordered 
the sacred Indian books treating on Buddhists doctrines 
to the translated into Tibetan.’ At the same time he 

^ Respecting this distinction of the tiro periods see Csoma’s Grammar, 
p. 196, Note IR—The year of Srongtsan's death is given on the authority of 
Saanang and Klaprotli', in CaomWa Uai it ia not mentioned. 

' A- previouB miaaion ia aaid to \iave Vieen compeWed by tbe mabgnant 
spirits to return, after reaching the frontier. For Tibetan accounts of the 
attempts of Srongtsan to form a Tibetan alphabet, see Schmidt’s notes to 
^^Ssanang Saetsen,” p. 326. 

* Respecting the striking resemblance of the Tibetan capital letters to 
the ancient Devanagari characters much interesting information is furnished 
in the comparative tables given by Hodgson in his “Notices,” As. Res., 
Vol. XVL, p. 420. Schmidt, “Ueber den Unprang der tib. SchriR,” Mem. 
de I’Acad. de Pet, Vol. I., p. 41. Csoma, “Grammar,” p. 204.— Thumi Sam- 
bhota is said to be an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjasrl. This divine 
person, in Tibetan called Jangang, is to be viewed in a double sense. He 
appears to be an historical personage who taught Buddhist doctrines in Nepal 
in the 8th or 9th century a.d.; but he is also worshipped as a mythological person 
of the divine nature of a Bddhisattva (his Sakti is Sarasvati, Tib. Ngagi Ihamo), 
who is believed to have inspired with his ^divine intelligence many a person 
who has much contributed to the propagation of Buddhist theories. He is 
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issued severe laws with the intent of abolishing once 
and for ever some of the rude manners of his subjects. 

In all these praiseworthy actions King Srongtsan 
Gampo was most energetically supported by his two 
wives, one of whom was a Nepalese the other a Chinese 
princess; both of them, who throughout their life-time 
proved most faithful votaries to the faith of Buddha, 
are worshipped either under the general name of Dolma 
(in Sanskrit Tara), or under the respective names of 
Dolkar and Doljang. These princesses are said to have 
brought with them to Tibet a variety of valuable re- 
ligious books, with wonderful miracle-working images, 
and relics of Sakyamuni, besides building numerous 
temples and colleges. ‘ Attracted by these acts of bene- 
volence, which soon became widely known, many foreign 
priests settled in Tibet during the lifetime of these 


the God of wisdom, swinging the ‘‘sword of wisdom” (Tib. Shesrab ralgri) 
>vith a flamed point to dissipate the darkness among men. Chinese books 
say of his faculties; “When he preaches the gpreat'law', every demon is 
subjugated, every error that may deceive man is dissipated, and there is not 
a heretic but returns to his duty ” ManjusrI is also “ the ruler of the year,” 
which epithet refers to the first day of the year being consecrated to him. 
Foe koue ki, p. 116. Compare Hodgson, “Classification of the Nevars,” in 
Joum. Afl. Soc. Beng., Vol. XII., p. 216. Bumouf, “Le Lotus,” pp. 498-511. 
Lassen, “Indische Alterthumskunde,” Vol. HI., p, 777. 

* In pictures they are both represented in identical attitudes, the right foot 
hanging down over the throne, the right hand holding the blue lotus Utpala 
(Nelumhiutn speciosum, “Encyclopaedia of India,” by Balfour, p. 1291, a plant 
which occurs in Kashmir and Persia). But the complexion is different; 
Dolkar is of white colour, Doljang of green colour. Doljang is algo implored 
by women for fecundity, and it is in allusion to this virtue that in a picture 
^ ours a flat dish in which apples are heaped up, is drawn at their feet, 
pe fullest Tibetan account of the legends concerning these deities is found 
in the Mam Kambum (see p. 84) and in a book mentioned to Adolph to be 
entitled, “a clear mirror of royal pedigree.” A hymn addressed to Doljang 
IS given by Klaproth, “Reise in den Kaukasus” Vol. I., p. 215. 
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princesses, and -thus contributed to a more general know- 
ledge of Buddhism. 

Under the successors of King Srongtsan Gampo the 
religion did not greatly flouiish, but under one of them, 
Thisrong de tsan, who lived in the years 728-786 a.d,‘ 
Buddhism began to revive, owing to tiie useful 
regulations proclaimed by this king. He it was who 
successfully crushed an attempt made by the chiefs 
during his minority to suppress the new creed, and it 
is principally due to him that the Buddhist faith became 
henceforth permanently established. He induced the 
learned Pandit Santa Bakshita (Tib. Zhiva tso), commonly 
called Bodhisattva, to leave Beng^ and settle in Tibet; 
and at his recommendation the great Guru Padma 
Sambhava (in Tibetan Padma jungue, or Urgyen) from 
Kafiristan (Udyana), who was famed far and wide for his 
extraordinary knowledge of Dharanis and their appli- 
cation and rites, also changed his residence to become a 
Tibetan subject. The Indian sages who were now induced 
to settle in Tibet for ever superseded the influence of 
the Chinese priests and the doctrines propounded by 
them. The latter had been the first Buddhist mission- 
aries in Tibet, and seem to have taught the principles 
of Nagaijuna with the modifications established by the 
Yogach^a school; for we learn fiom the history of Bud- 
dhism of the Tibetan Puton or Buston, who wrote in the 
fourteenth century, that in their system man is not allowed 
to make any notion the object of his meditation. Padma 


' Ssanang Ssetsen, 787-845. Klaproth, 778. 
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Sambhava and subsequent Indian priests, however, ex- 
plained the law in the sense of the Madhyamika school, 
which in India at this period had just gained influence 
over the Yogacharya system; they insisted upon assi- 
duity in undisturbed meditation. But King Thisrong 
de tsan, who did not wish two opposing doctrines to 
be taught, ordered a disputation to take place between 
the Chinese Mahayana (a name evidently symbolical of 
tlie system he defended) and the Hindu Kamalasila. 
Mahayana was defeated and obliged to leave Tibet, and 
since this period Indian priests only were called and 
Madhyamika doctrines taught. ‘ King Thisrong built the 
large monastery and temple of Bima at Samye, and 
ordered the translation of the sacred books into the 
Tibetan language to be carried on energetically. 

A later ruler of the name of Langdar, or Lang- 
dharma, again tried to abolish Buddhist doctrines. He 
commanded all temples and monasteries to be demolished, 
the images to be destroyed, and the sacred books to be 
burnt; but so intense was the indignation excited by these 
acts of sacrilege, that he was murdered, in the year 
900 A.D.‘ Langdar’s son and successor is also said to 
have died in his 64th year “without religion.” Bilamgur 
Tsan, Langhdarma’s grandson, proved, on the other hand. 


‘ See p. 54.— Waaailjew, “Der Buddhiamus,” p. 3.50; comp. pp. 324, 355. 
Eemuaat, Noov. Journ. Aa. 1832, p. 44. The Bhodimnr deaignatea the two 
doctrinea aTonniin and Taemin; Georgi, “Alphab. Tibet,” p. 222, by Dote 
(from the mDo or Sutraa) and Gyute (from the Gyut or Tnntraa); theae 
namea imply that Tantrika principlea had gradually crept into the Madhyamika 
ayatema. 

’ Saanang Sactaen poat-datea thia event to the year 925. Langdharma waa 
bom, according to Caoma, in 861 ; Saanang Saetaen aaya 863 and Klaproth 901. 
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favourably inclined to Buddhifim; he re-built eight 
temples, and died after a glorious reign of eighteen years. 
With this period we have to connect “the second pro- 
pagation of Buddhism;” it received, especially from the 
year 971, a powerful impetus from the joint endeavours 
of the returned Tibetan priests (who had fled the country 
under the preceding kings), and of the learned Indian 
priest Pandita Atisha and his pupil Bromston. Shortly 
before Atisha came to Tibet, 1041 A.D., the Kala Chakra 
doctrine, or Tantrika mysticism, was introduced into Tibet, 
and in the twelth and thirteenth centuries, many Indian 
refugees settled in the country, who greatly assisted the 
Tilwtans in the translation of Sanskrit books. 

Three hundred years from the time of Atisha’s death 
bring us to the period of Tsonkhapa, the extra- 
ordinary reformer, who was bom in the year 1355 a.d., 
in the district of Amdo, where is now the famous 
monastery of Kunbum. Tsonkhapa had imposed upon 
himself the difficult task of uniting and reconciling 
the dialectical and mystical schools which Tibetan 
Buddhism had brought forth, and also of eradicating 
the abuses gradually introduced by the priests, who had 
returned to the ordinary tricks and pretended miracles 
of charlatanism, in order to prove to the crowd their 
extraordinary mission. Tsonkhapa strictly prohibited 
such proceedings, and enforced a rigid observance of 
the laws binding upon the priests; he also distinguished 
himself by publishing most comprehensive works, in 
which the principles of the faith of the Buddha are 
explained from his particular point of view. — Traditions 
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report him to have had some intercourse with a stranger 
from the west who was remarkable for a long nose. 
Hue believes this stranger to have been a European mis- 
sionary, and connects the resemblance of the religious 
service in Tibet to the Homan Catholic ritual with the 
informations which Tsonkhapa might have received from 
this Homan Catholic priest. We are not yet able to 
decade the question as to how far Buddhism may have 
borrowed from Christianity; but the rites of the Bud- 
dhists enumerated by the French missionary can for the 
most part either be traced back to institutions peculiar to 
Buddhism, or they have sprung up in periods posterior 
to Tsonkhapa.' 

Though all the innovations introduced by Tsonkhapa, 
were never universally acknowledged, yet he obtained 
numerous followers, whose numbers rapidly increased during 
the next two centuries, until they predominated in Tibet 
and High Asia. The rigour of his ordinances against the 
priests has been, however, considerably relaxed, and how 
widely the practice now differs from theory, we may 
infer from the fact, that the entrance into the clerical 
profession is an object of general ambition, and that a 
considerable part of the priestly revenues is derived from 
rites of an emphatically shaman character, performed at the 
request of the lay population to drive off the evil spirits. 


‘ Gsoma, Journ. As. fcSoc. Bebg., Yol. YU., p. 145. Hue, ** Christianity in 
China, Tartary and Thibet,’’ Yol. 11., p. 10. Wassiyew, "Notices sur Ics 
ouvrages en languc dc I’Asic oricntalo,” Ac., Bull. hi8t.-phi]. de St. Pet, 
Yol. XIIL, pp. 233, 242. Kdppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” Yol. II., 
p. 117. About the miracles executed by Buddhist priestb previous to 
Tsonkhapa see Marsden “The travels of Marco Polo,” p. 169. 
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With reference to the introduction of Baddhism into 
Qdm Proper, I‘ will only add, that as early as the year 
217 B.C. an Indian missionary is said to have preached 
in that country, but the Emperor sent him away, and 
Buddhism in China did not become fuUy established till the 
year 65 a.d., when it was received with universal pleasure. ‘ 

According to Cunningham,’ Buddhism was introduced 
into Laddk about the year 240 b.c., but its final domesti- 
cation in the country, seems not to have been anterior 
to the first century before the Christian era. The lusto- 
rical books concerning the early history of Ladak are 
said to have been destroyed about at the end of the 
sixteenth century by the fanatic Mussalmans of Skardo 
who "invaded the country, burned the monasteries, tem- 
ples, and religious monuments, add threw the contents 
of the various libraries into the river Indus. But the 
reign of the Mussalmans was of but short duration, and 
the Buddhists have not been oppressed since this period. 

In the Eastern Himalaya, in Bhutan and Sikkim, 
the conversion of the inhabitants to Buddhism was 
efiected at a comparatively - modern date, namely about 
the sixteenth century of the Christian era.’ The cir- 


* Lassen, ^^Indische Altertbumskunde,^^ Vol. II., p. 1078, Vol. IV., p. 741. 
W. Schott, * **Ueber den Buddhaismus in Hocbasien,” p. 18. About the fate 
of Buddhism in China see “Nouveau Journal Asiatique,” 1856, pp. 100, 137, 
189. C. GutslafT, R. As. Soc., Vol. XVI., p. 73. 

^ Cunningham, “Lad&k,'^ p. 317. When at Leh, my brothers came into 
possession of several large historical books. A particular value was laid 
upon two books entitled Gyelrap salvai melong “a true mirror of the Gyelrap,” 
or the genealogy of the Rajas of Ladak. which were obtAinod from Chigmet 
Choiki Senge, a descendant of the former Riyas. 

^ Hooker, “Himalayan Journals,” Vol. I., p. 127. Koppen, “Die Religion 
des Buddha,” Vol. II., p. 860. 
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cumstances attending the introduction of the new re- 
ligion are well known to the lamas of these countries, 
who are still in possession of many historical books 
treating of this interesting subject. Of works of this 
class we have, in our own private library, a manuscript 
account of “The first arrival of the Lamas in Sikkim,” in 
twelve leaves, written with small characters; besides a 
printed, “History of the Erection of Colleges,” consisting 
of no less than three hundred and seventy-five leaves. 
Both of these books were originally contained in the 
library of Pemiongchi, and were obtained in Sikkim by 
my brother Hermann. 

Buddhist sects in Tibet. 

Sects did not exist in Tibet previous to the 
eleventh century; nine are still existing and are con- 
sidered orthodox, we know, however, but few details 
about them. The sect founded by Tsonkhapa and its 
later subdivisions have chosen the yellow colour for 
their dress; the others wear in preference a red garb. 
The sects are:* 

1. The Nyigmpa sect is the most ancient, to 
which the Lamas of Bhutan, Gn^ Ehorsum and Ladak 
belong. This sect adheres strictly to the ancient rites 
and ceremonies in the manner probably taught by 
the earliest Chinese priests, and possesses some pe- 


' See Gsoma’s tJhrcnological table, Note 18 in his “Graramar/’ p. 197; 
Colloquial phrase®, ibid, p, 176; Notices, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. VII., 
p. 146; Cunningham, “Ladak,” pp. 367-72; Koppen, “Die Religion des 
Buddha,” Index. 
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culiar tsymbolical works which have not been embodied 
in the large compilations of the Kanjur and Tanjur 
works, 

2. The Urgympa sect (disciples of Urgyen, or Padma 
Sambhava) is also one of the most ancient, and has its 
adherents especially in those parts of Tibet which border 
on Nepal and the Himalayan provinces of India; but the 
princijul monastery of this sect is at Samye, in Eastern 
Tibet. The Urgyenpas differ from the Nyigmapas in 
the worship of the incarnation of Amitabha as Padma 
Sambhava. 

3. The Kadampa sect, founded by Bromston (bom 
in the year 1002 A.D.), limits itself to the observance of 
the “precepts” (6ka’), and does not care for the acquire- 
ment of the higher branches of transcendental wisdom. 
The followers of this sect wear red dresses. 

4. Respecting the sect Sakyapa, nothing is known, 
except that its followers wear a red costume. 

5. The Gelidcpa, or Galdanpa and Geldanpa sect, a 
name derived from its principal monastery, called Galdan, 
at Lhassa. which had been erected by Tsonkhapa; this 
sect adheres to his doctrines and institutions. Its members 
wear a yeUow costume, and arc now the most numerous 
sect in Tibet. 

6. The adherents of the Kargyutpa sect, “the be- 
lievers in the succession of precepts,” are satisfied with 
the observance of the Do (Sutras or aphorisms), and do 
not care either for the attainment of the esoteric doc- 
trines of the Prajna Paramita, or for the transcendental 
wisdom. 
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7. The Karma]^ sect, “the believers in the efficac) 
of works,” seems to be nearly identical with the Kar- 
niika sect of Nepal.* 

8. The Brikungpa sect derives its name from the 
monastery Brikung in Eastern Tibet. This sect, as well 
as the two preceding ones (the Eargyutpa and Karmapa), 
are offshoots of the Gelukpa sect, and also adhere to 
their rule of dressing in yellow. 

9. The Brugpa (also Dugpa or Dad Dugpa) sect has 
established a particular worship of the Doije (Vajra, 
or thunderbolt), which descended from heaven and fell 
upon the earth at Sera in Eastern Tibet. This sect 
seems, moreover, to be particularly addicted to the 
Tantrika mysticism, in which the Dorje is considered as 
a very important and powerful instrument. 

To these nine sects must be still added the Bon 
religion, which has many followers called Bonpas, and 
numerous and wealthy monasteries in Eastern Tibet. 
As yet little is known about the Bon religion. Judging 
from the way in which Tibetan books speak of the 
followers of this sect, it is probable that the name 
Bonpa was restricted to those who neglected to embrace 
Buddhism upon its first introduction. By degrees they 
have, however, adopted Buddhist principles, still rigorously 
preserving as far as we are able to infer from the meagre 
information hitherto known about them, the ancient 
superstitious ideas and rites of the primitive inhabitants 
of Tibet. This opinion is also that of Osoma, and is 

' About these see Hodgson, ^illustrations,” pp. 82, 112. 
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later supported by Hodgson, who has recently published 
several engravings of their deities; it is further corro- 
borated by the important foct, that to the exorcists of 
some of the ruder Himalayan tribes, as the Murmis and 
Sunvars, the name of “Bonpa” is applied even to the 
present day.* ** 

* The Bodhimor in Ssanang Ssetaen’a history) pp. 351, 367. Csoma, 

** Geographical Notice of Tibet,” in “Jouni. As. Soc, Beng.,” Vol. I., p. 124; 
** Dictionary of the Tibetan language,” p. 94. B. H. Hodgson, “Notice on 
Buddhist symbols,” in Royal As. Soc., Vol. XVIII., p. 396. The identity of 
these Bonpa images with those met with in the temples of the orthodox 
Buddhists (the only difference existing in the name) is a further corroboration 
of the close alliance (already examined p. 48) of the Buddhist faith with 
pagan rituals and ideals. 
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THE SACRED LITERATURE 


WOEKS TRANSLATED FROM SaNSKBIT, AND WoBKS WRITTEN IN TiBBTAN.— 

The two Compilations Kanjur and Tanjuk.— Tibetan Literature in 
Europe.— Analysis op tub Mani Kambum.— Names and Representations 
OP Padmapani. 


The earlier religious books published in Tibetan are 
simply translations from the Sanskrit, undertaken by 
Indian priests, Tibetan translators (Lotsavas), and also 
Chinese. The work of translation was carried on with 
remarkable zeal and energy; for the sake of uniformity 
a vocabulary of the Sanskrit proper names, and of the 
technical and philosophical terms occurring in the original 
texts, was prepared, and the latter was ordered to be 
adhered to.' But it is to be regretted that the trans- 


* The first steps of this undertaking date perhaps from the times of 
Srongtsan Gampo and Thumi Sambhota. This vocabulary still exists in three 
editions, varying according to the greater or smaller number of terms con- 
tained in them; that of middle size was composed in the time of Ralpachen, 
or Khiral, who ruled in the ninth century: it is comprised in the Tanjur. 
Wilson, “Note on the literature of Tibet,” Gleanings in science, Vol. III., 
p. 247. Compare also Hodgson, As. Res., Vol. XYl., p. 434.— For many books 
the names of the translators have been preserved to us. 
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lators, instead of supplying us with correct versions, have 
interwoven them with their own commentaries, for the 
purpose of justifying the dogmas of their several schools. 
To these alterations of the genuine text is chiefly owing 
the obscurity that has so long shrouded the subject and 
prevented a clear understanding of the principles of the 
original Buddhism and its subsequent divisions. 

Simultaneously with the formation of a Tibetan alpha- 
bet, books were also written in the native tongue. The 
Mani Kambum, which is an historical work attributed 
to Srongtsan Ghimpo, is the production of a Tibetan; and, 
besides this, the “Grammatical Introduction,” and the 
“Characteristic Letters” of Thumi Sambhota, as well as 
the historical works on Tibet written by the ancient 
Tibetan translators, appear to have been composed in 
the vernacular tongue.* From the fourteenth century, 
beginning with Tsonkhapa, native Uteratnre developed 
itself on a large scale. Tsonkhapa himself published 
systematic works of a most voluminous character; his 
principal works are the Bodhi-mur, the Tamim-mur, the 
Altanerike, and the Lamrim “a degree to advance,” a title 
which has also been employed by other writers. Many 
learned Tibetans also used the vernacular in composing their 
numerous commentaries on Buddhist dogmas and histoiy; 
and in writing in Tibetan they were followed even by the 
Mongolians, who were obliged to learn Tibetan because it 
formed (then, as now) the sacred language of divine service. 


' Also Csoma, in his paper on historical and grammatical works in Tibet, 
does not mention Sanskrit titles for these books, as he otherwise usually does 
when treating of works tmnslRtcd from Sanskrit. 
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All the Sanskrit translations were again collected, 
in the form of compilations, in two large and voluminous 
works, which contain irrespectively the sacred and the 
profane publications of different periods. These compi- 
lations bear the titles of Kanjur, “translation of the com- 
mandments (of the Buddha),” and Tanjur, “translation of 
the doctrine.” The Kanjur consists of one hundred and 
eight large volumes, which are classed under the following 
seven principal divisions: — 

1. Dulva, or “discipline” 

2. Sherchin, or “transcendental wisdom.” 

3. Palchen, or “association of Buddhas.” 

4. Kontseg, or “jewel peak.” 

5. Do, Sutras, or “aphorims.” 

(). Myangdas, treating on the doctrine of “deliverance 
from emancipation from existence.” 

7. Gyut, “Tantra,” treating on mysticism. 

Each of these divisions is composed of a greater or 
smaller number of treatises. The Kanjur is reputed to 
contain the “word of the Buddha,” its principal contents 
being the moral and religious doctrines originally taught 
by Sakyamuni and his disciples. The Tanjur comprises 225 
volumes, which are divided into two great classes: Gyut 
and Do. Its content is of a more miscellaneous char- 
acter; there are also treatises on the different philo- 
sophical schools, besides various works on logic, rhetoric, 
and Sanskrit grammar. In several volumes the subject 
is the same as in the Kanjur. 

Ihe principal works in these collections were trans- 
lated about in the ninth century, and other articles, 
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especially those in the Gyut division, even much later. 
For instance, the Kala Chakra, or Dus kp khorlo, 
which is contained in the latter, was not introduced into 
Tibet previous to the eleventh century; also the trans- 
lation of the Do class of the Tanjur occupied no doubt 
a longer period on account of the greater variety of its 
contents. 

Although it still remains impossible to determine 
exactly the time when these two collections were first 
compiled yet it is very likely, that the present arrangement 
of the volumes is not previous to the beginning of the 
last century; similar compilations may have existed in 
earlier times, but it is not veiy probable that they 
were exactly the same. We owe an abstract of the 
contents of the Kanjur and Tanjur to Csoma de Edrds, 
whose analysis has been abridged by Wilson. An Index 
to the Kanjur was edited by the Imperial Bussian 
Academy of St. Petersburgh in the year 1845, with a 
preface by I. J. Schmidt; a memoir by Schiefiaer treats 
of the logical and grammatical works embodied in the 
Tanjur.' 

These collections were printed by order of Mivang, 
regent ofLhassa, in the years 1728-46; the first edition 
being prepared at NMhang, a town near Tashilhunpo, 
still celebrated for its typographical productions. At the 
present day they are printed in many of the monasteries; 

1 See about these collections H. H. Wilson, *^Note on the literature of Tibet; 
Gleanings in science, Vol. III., p. 243. Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. I. Csoma, 
Analysis,'’ As. Res., Vol. XX. A. Schiefiier, Bull. hist. phil. de St. Pet, 
Vol. IV., No. 18. Wassi^jew, “Notices sur les ouvrages en langue de I’Asie 
orientale." Bullet. Vol XllL Nos. 18. 14. 
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but the paper as well as the impressions of those copies 
at least which are sold at Pekin, are for the greater 
part BO bad, and the text is so full of errors, that al- 
together they are scarcely legible. 

For printing Tibetan only capital letters (Tib. Vuchan) 
are used, as far as I know; for manuscripts small 
letters (Vumed) are frequently employed, which, for the 
requirements of running-hand, are often somewhat modified. 
When Indian letters are employed for Sanskrit sentences, 
the Banja alphabet, called by the Tibetans Lantsa, is used 
in which also most of the ancient Sanskrit works discovered 
in Nepal are written; this Banja, or Lantsa, alphabet is a 
variety of the Devanagari alphabet, and is particularly em- 
ployed for writing the mystical Sanskrit sentences, the Dha- 
ranis, which must be written without any alteration in order 
to the preservation of their efficacy; and though the Tibetan 
letters have been adapted to their exact transliteration, yet 
we see the Banja alphabet preferred in many instances. ‘ 

Tibetan books are spread all over Central Asia, 
owing to the great reputation enjoyed by everything 
that has its origin in Tibet, the chosen land of Padma- 
pani. The art of printing, long-known to the Tibetans, 
and for which they employ engraved wooden blocks, must 
also have greatly favoured their dissemination. There is 
no Buddhist monastery which does not contain a series 
of works in the Tibetan language, and the sums which 
the Buriats and Kalmuks occasionally pay for the most 

' Compare: Hodgson, “Illnstrations,” p. 171; Schmidt, Mem. de I’Acad. 
des Sciences, Tom. I., p, 41.— Concerning the Tibetan mode of printing, and 
the technical terms for printing, printers’ ink, Ac., see Hodgson, As. Res, 
Vol. XVI., p. 421; Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 393. 
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sacred of them, as e. g. the Kanjur and Tanjur, have 
amounted in some cases to nearly j£2,000. 

A great many Tibetan books, as well original as trans- 
lations from the Sanskrit, have reached Europe and Cal- 
cutta through the zealous exertions of Csoma, Schilling 
von Cannstadt, Hodgson, some English gentlemen resid- 
ing at the Hill Stations, and the members of the Eussian 
embassy at Pekin. The library and the museum of the 
India Office, so richly supplied in every branch of scien- 
tific and practical objects referring to oriental life, pos- 
sesses also a great number of important Tibetan works, 
of which, however, till now no catalogue has been 
published. The whole of the Kanjur and Tanjur are to 
be found there. Another copy of the two collections exist 
in the library of St. Peteisburgh, which has, besides, 
obtained the greatest number of important works on 
Puddhism written in Tibetan, Mongolian and Chinese. Tlie 
Imp. library at Paris has the Kanjur only. The Asiatic 
Society of Bengal has likewise a complete copy of the 
Kanjur ; its copy of the Tanjur is incomplete, or at least 
was so in 1831. An index of the Tibetan books in the 
Asiatic Museum of the Imperial Academy at St. Peters- 
burgh, including the works it contained up to the year 
1847, was published by 1. J. Schmidt and 0. Boehtlingk; 
an appendix by Schiefner registers also the later works 
sent from Pekin. ^ A new and detailed catalogue is now 
in progress of publication, and will, no doubt, furnish 

* Bulletin hi8t.-phil. de St. Petersb., Vol. IV.; IX. — Concerning the 
astonishing pumber of important works so liberally presented by B. H. Hodgson 
to London and Paris, see Wilson. ‘‘Buddha and Buddhism.*’ K. As. Soc., 
Vol. XVI., p. 234. 
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many interesting facts connected with Buddhism, and 
greatly enlarge our knowledge of Tibetan literature in 
general. Of the Tibetan books contained in the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Csoma de Koros had 
begun to compile a detailed catalogue, when the under- 
taking was stopj)ed by his death, and has not, I believe, 
been continued. 

The Tibetan language has become known in Europe 
only of late years, the claims to a detailed and scientific 
acquaintance put forward by Fourmont, Muller, and 
Georgi being very exaggerated. The first inquirer who 
placed the Tibetan language within the reach of Euro- 
pean students, was Osoma de Koros, a zealous and 
indefatigable Hungarian from Transylvania, who had 
made it the principal object of his long and laborious 
researches to discover the original seats of the Hungarians 
(in German Hunen\ whose native land he expected to 
find in Asia. Having failed in his attempts in Western 
Asia, he retired, in 1827, for some months to the 
monasteries of Zankhar, where he devoted himself to the 
study of Tibetan literature, and succeeded in nearly com- 
pleting though he had to undergo many hardships — a 
dictionary and grammar of the Tibetan language, which 
were published (in English) at Calcutta in the year 1832.* 
Later, in 1839 and 1841, I. J. Schmidt published another 

^ See some interesting remarks on his opinions, and an account of his 
death m the Jotjrn. of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. XI., p. 303; Vol. XIV., 
p. 323, by Dr. Campbell. —There are two tribes in the mountains who have 
preserved the designation of “Huns;” the one residing in Gndri Khorsum, 
who call thomselves “Hunia;” the other being the Limbu in Nepal and 
Sikkim, a large division of whom goes by the name of the “Hungs.” Comp. 
Campbell, Jourri. As. Soe. Beng., Vol. IX., p. 599. 
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Tibetan grammar and dictionaiy in German, which is like- 
wise based upon original works and Tibetan -Mongolian- 
Manju dictionaries. The contents of Schmidt’s dictionary 
exceed that of Csoma by about 5,000 words and terms. 
Further notices on Tibetan grammar have been published by 
Schiefher in the BuUetins of the St. Petersburgh Academy, 
and more recently by Foucaux in his Granmaire Ttbetaine. In 
theyear 1845 Schmidt published the translation of the large 
Tibetan treatise Dsang-lun, “the wise and the unwise,” 
together with the original text.' Foucaux next followed 
with a translation of the Ryya chher rol pa. In addition 
to these publications I must still allude to the numerous 
important translations by Schiefner and Wassiljew. 

In connexion with my inquiries about a picture of the 
goddess Doljang (see p. 66), I also obtained from the Buriat 
Lama Gombojew an abstract of the Mani Eambum, an 
ancient historical work the authorship of which is attributed 
to king Srongtsan Gampo. Schmidt had already drawn 
attention to the great reputation of this work among 
the Buddhists of High Asia; he was not, however, so 
fortunate (in 1829) as to procure for himself the Mani 
Kambum, which has but recently reached St. Petersburgh. 
As at present we have nothing but an abstract of the 
first chapter, by Jabring, the interpreter of Pallas, I give 
here Gombojew’s cursory note on the general contents 
of this important work, which, short though it is, will 
at least furnish an idea concerning one of the most 
ancient historical books of Tibetan literature. 

‘ Additions and emendations to Schmidt's edition were published by 
Schiefner in 1852. 
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Analysis of the book Mani Kambum. 

The book Mani Kambum (a name also softened into 
Mani Gambum), or literally Mani Aka’ ’bum, “a hundred 
thousand precious commandments,” contains in twelve 
chapters a most detailed account of the numerous legend- 
ary tales respecting Padmapani’s merits as the propa- 
gator of Buddhism in Tibet, and a statement of the 
origin and apphcation of the sacred formula, “ Om mani 
padme hum.” Some historical events are further added 
with reference to Srongtsan Gampo (who lived from 617 
to 698 A.D.) and his wives, as also a general explanation 
of the leading doctrines of Buddhism. 

Chapter L begins with a description of the wonderful 
region Sukhavati (Tib. Devachan),^ where Amitabha (Tib. 
Odpagmed) sits enthroned, and wherein those are received, 
who have merited the most perfect blissfulness of existence. 

Once upon a time Amitabha, after giving himself up 
to earnest meditation, caused a red'** ray of light to issue 
from his right eye, which brought Padrnapani Bodhisattva 
into existence; while from his left eye burst forth a blue 
ray of light, which becoming incarnate in the virgins 
Dolma (in Sanskrit Tara, the two wives of king Srongtsan), 
had power to enlighten the minds of living beings. 
Amitabha then blessed Padrnapani Bodhisattva by laying 
his hands upon him, when, by virtue of this benediction, 
he brought forth the prayer “Om mani padme hum.” 
Padrnapani moreover made a solemn vow to rescue all 

* See the following Chapter. 

* In Pallas' translation, p. 39C, this ray is of a white colour. 
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living beings from existence, and to deliver all the 
wretched souls in hell from their pains; and, in token of 
his sincerity, he added the wish, that his head should split 
into a thousand pieces, did he not succeed. To fulfil 
his vow, he gave himself up to earnest meditation, 
and after remaining absorbed in contemplation for some 
time, he proceeded, full of wisdom, to look into the 
various divisions of hell, expecting that its former in- 
habitants had ascended by virtue of his meditations to 
the liigher classes of beings which indeed had taken 
place. But who can describe his amazement on seeing 
the compartments of hell again as full as ever, the places 
of the outgoing tenants being supplied by an equal number 
of new-comers. Thk sight, so dreadful and overpower- 
ing, proved too much for the unfortunate Bddhisattva, 
who considered the cause of this apparent failure to lie 
in the weakness of his meditations. His head instantly 
split into a thousand pieces, he fainted, and fell heavily to 
the ground. Araitabha, deeply moved by the pains of 
liis unfortunate son, hastened to his assistance. He formed 
the thousand pieces into ten heads, and assured him, 
for his consolation, as soon as he had recovered his 
senses, that the time had not yet arrived to deliver all 
beings, but that his wish should yet be accomplished. 
From this moment Padmapani redoubled his praisewor- 
thy exertions. ‘ 


' This legend is somewhat differently given in the Mongolian work 
Nom Gharchoi Todorchoi Tolli, translated by Schmidt, “Forschungen,’’ 
pp. 202 —206. Padmapani had vowed not to return to Sukhavatl until all 
beings, and the Tibetans in particular, should be brought through him to 
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Then Bucceeds a history of the creation of the uni- 
verse and of the animal beings; the twelve acts, the 
Dzadpa chugnyi, of Sakyamuni are enumerated, ‘ and an 
account of the erection of the palace on the top of the 
mountain I’otala is given, followed by a sketch of the 
propagation of Buddhism from its beginning till the 
death of Srongtsan Gampo. 

Chapter II. gives instructions concerning the prayers 
to be addressed to Fadmapani, and enumerates the im- 
mense advantages offered by the frequent perusal, and 
recital of the prayer “Om mani padme hum.” A discourse 
on “voidness” forms the conclusion. 

Chapter III. gives the meaning of the prayer “Om 
mani padme hum.” Eemarks are also made upon the 
different representations of Fadmapani; it is also ex- 
plained why he is sometimes represented with three 
faces and eight hands, again with eighteen faces and 


salvation; but when he saw that but the hundredth part of the Tibetans 
had entered the paths of salvation, the longfing to return to Sukhavati, came 
upon him; and it was in consequence of this desire that his head clove 
into ten pieces (not into a thousand pieces as the Mani Kambum has it) 
and his body was divided into a thousand pieces; Amitabha afterwards 
repaired the corporeal damages. 

* The Tibetan biographies of Sakyamuni are divided into twelve chapters, 
taken from his twelve acts, which are as follows : “ 1. He descended from 
among the Gods; 2. he entered into the womb; 3. he was bom; 4. he 
displayed all kinds of arts; 6. he was married, or enjoyed the pleasures of 
the coigugal state; 6. he left his house and took the religious character; 
7. he performed penances; 8. he overcame the devil, or god of pleasures; 
9. he arrived at supreme perfection, or became Buddha; 10. he turned the 
wheel of the law, or published his doctrine ; 11. he was delivered from pain, 
or died; 12. his remains were deposited (in a Chorten).” Csoma, "Notices on 
the life of Shakya.’* A. R. Vol. XX., p. 285. Compare also Schmidt, "Ssanang 
Ssetsen,*^ p. 312. Schiefner, “Tib. Lebensbesohreibung Sakyamunrs.” Memoires 
des sav. etrang., Vol. VI., p. 282. 
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eight hands, and occasionally even with 1,000 faces and 
as many hands and feet. Next is related the manner 
in which Srongtsan Gampo became acquainted with the 
tenets of Buddhism; in conclusion, some particular facts 
are given respecting the general propagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet and the mission of Thumi Sambhota to India. 

Chapters IV. to VIIL are full of information respect- 
ing the qualities of Samsara, and the ethics and religious 
ordinances of Buddhism. The illiterate state of the Ti- 
betans is lamented; and then follows a short biography 
of Fadmapani Bodhisattva during his existence as King 
Srongtsan Gampo. 

A discourse is reported, in which this King enun- 
ciates, in reply to a question respecting the faculties of 
the mind, that happiness and salvation depend upon 
a man’s own energy and conduct, and if one wish to 
break the fetters of Samsara he can effect this by 
reciting the prayer “Om mani padme hum,” the power 
of which is irresistible. Srongtsan takes upon himself to 
interpret this prayer: he teaches it to his parents and 
wives, and explains the duties to be observed by those 
who believe in the truth of the doctrines revealed by the 
Buddha. These explanations are calculated for practical 
use, ‘ and relate to such topics as ignorance, sins, virtues, 
and their influence. 

Chapters IX, and X. recount the legends which are 
intimately connected with Buddhist doctrines. 

Chapter XI. treats of the end of Srougtsan’s life. 

' Concerning the number of prescriptions to be observed and dogmas tc 
be believed in by the lower classes see p. 103—7. 
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Chapter XII. speaks of the translation of the Sanskrit 
books into Tibetan, as also of Thumi Sambhota’s mission 
to India, and of the alphabet he had formed from the 
Devanagari. 

The Mani Eambum has been translated into Mon- 
golian and into Dsungarian. The latter version was 
executed, at the command of Dalai Khan, in the seven- 
teenth century, by a Dsungarian Lama who had resided 
for several years in Lhassa, and was distinguished, on 
account of his translation, by the honourable title of 
Pandit. 

The Dhyani Bodhisattva Padmapani, or Avalokites- 
vara, who is the subject of this work, is, of all the gods, 
the one most frequently implored, on account of his 
being the representative ofSakyamuni and the guardian 
and propagator of his faith until the appearance of the 
future Buddha Maitreya, as well as on account of his 
particular protection of Tibet. 

In order to show the Tibetans the path to ulti- 
mate happiness, he has been pleased, they say, to manifest 
himself, from age to age, in human shape. They believe 
that his descent and incarnation in the Dalai Lama 
takes place by the emission of a beam of light, and 
that he shall be finally bom as most perfect Buddha 
in Tibet, instead of in India, where his predecessors had 
appeared. 

Padmapani has in the sacred books a great many 
of names, and is represented under various figures. 
Most frequently he is addressed by the name of Chen- 
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resi, or more folly Chenresi vanchug, “the powerful, 
looking with the eyes,” in Sanskrit AvalOkitesvara. 
To this name, as well as to that of Phagpa Chenresi, 
in Sanskrit Aryavalokita, or Chugchig zhal, “eleven- 
faced,” correspond the representations of him with 
eleven feces and eight hands. The eleven feces form 
a pyramid, and are ranged in four rows. Each series of 
heads has a particular complexion ; the three faces which 
base upon the neck are white, the three following yellow, 
the next three red, the tenth is blue and the eleventh 
(the face of Amitabha) is red. Such is the arrangement 
in all the Tibetan and Mongolian images I had occasion 
to examine; but in the Japanese images presented in 
the Nippon Pantheon the eleven faces are much smaller, 
and are arranged similar to a crown; its centre is 
formed by two entire figures: the lower one is sitting, 
the other is standing above it; and ten smaller heads 
are combined with these two figures in a kind of 
radial arrangment; six are resting immediately on the 
forehead, the four other, form the second row above 
them. 

Like Chagtong Khorlo, “the thousand-handed circle,” 
or as Thugje chenpo chugchig zhal, “the great pitier with 
eleven feces,” he has likewise eleven faces, but the number 
of his hands amounts to a thousand. As Ghag zhipa, 
“four — armed,” he is represented with one head and four 
arms; two are folded, the third holds a lotus-flower, 
the fourth a rosary or a snare. As Ghakna padma 
karpo (in Sanskrit Padmapani), “holding in the hand 
a white lotus,” he has two arms, one of which supports 
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a lotus. He is called Chantong, “with a thousand eyes,” 
on account of having “the eye of wisdom” upon each 
palm of his thousand hands. The name Jigten Gonpo 
(in Sanskrit Lokapati, or Lokanatha), “lord of the 
world, protector, saviour,” is an allusion to his causing 
deliverance from sins and protecting against all kinHw 
of evil. 



CHAPTER IX 

VIEWS ON METEMPSYCHOSIS 


Re-birth8.— Means of Delivebancb feom Re-bibth.— Sdkhavati, the Abode 
OF THE Blessed. 


Re-births. 

When treating the developement of Buddliism, I had 
repeated occasion to allude to metempsychosis, or the 
migration of the souls of animated beings, as one of the 
established laws of Buddhism, according to which man’s 
soul migrates as long as the causes of re-birth have not 
been taken away from it. The forms under which any 
living being may be re-born, are sixfold: — 

1. The highest class are the Lha, “spirits, highest 
beings, gods,” Sanskr. Deva; they rank next to 
the Buddhas, and inhabit the six celestial regions 
(Sanskr. Devalokas). Two of these regions belong to 
the earth; but the four others, which are considered 
as superior mansions, lie in the atmosphere, far 
beyond the earth. 
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2. The second class is formed by men, called Mi. 

3. The third class are the Lhamayin, “the evil spirits” 
literally, not a god (in Sanskrit Asuras). They are 
the adversaries of the Devas, and the most powerful 
of the evil spirits; they dwell in the regions below 
the mountain Meru (Tib. Lhungpo). 

4. The fourth class are the brutes (beasts), Dudo, 
or Jolsong. 

5. The fifth class is formed by the Yidags, imaginary 
monsters representing the state of a wretched 
being (Sanskrit Preta). They do not receive food 
or water, though greatly in want of both. Ac- 
cordingly they ever remain in a state of extreme 
hunger and thirst; their mouth has the size of 
a needle’s eye, but their bodies are twelve miles 
in height. 

6. The sixth and lowest class of beings is composed 
of the wretched inhabitants of the hell, Myalba 
(Sanskrit Ifaraka), a place of dreadful punishment 
for the wicked, who are tormented there most 
cruelly. 

Of the six classes, those of gods and men are styled 
the good grades, the four others being called the bad 
conditions. ' 


’ KespectiDg these six orders of sentient existence see Buroouf, Lotas 
de la Bonne Loi,” p. 309; Pallas Mongol. Volkerschaften,” Vol. IL, p. 95; 
Schmidt, “Ueber die dritte Welt der Buddhisten ” Mem. de TAcad. des sciences, 
Yol. II., pp. 21-39. The Mongolian authoriUes place the Lhamayin before 
man, degrading the latter to the third class; but the works consulted by 
Bumouf, Remusat, Hardy, &c., classify them in the order given in our text. 
In many sacred books, however, only five classes are enumerated, the 
Singhalese, for instance,, omitting the class of Asuras. llardy^s Manual, 
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The class in which any animated being is to be re- 
born depends upon the actions, or works, “Las,” which 
he has performed, either in the present life, or in a 
previous existence; they are the destiny (in Tibetan Kalba) 
of the Buddhists, good works involving re-birth in one 
of the superior classes, evil conduct in the bad states 
of existence. The valuation of the works, viz. the deter- 
mination of the moment in which the present existence 
has to end, and of the class in which man has to be 
reborn, is the particular business of Shinje, “the Lord 
of the dead,” also called Choigyal (in Sanskrit Dharma 
raja), “the king of the law.” Shinje possesses a wonder- 
ful mirror, which shows him aU the good and bad actions 
of men; with a balance he weighs both the good and 
he bad, and, if in this manner he finds that the present 
existence of an individual has to cease, he orders one of 
his servants, who are also styled Shinjes, to seize the 
soul and bring it before him, in order that its future 
may be announced. It not unfrequently happens, that 
the messenger seizes a wrong soul by mistake, or in 
some instances by design, being bought off by offerings. 
The Lord of death, after revealing by his mirror that 
the soul brought before him is the wrong one, then 
dismisses it, and threatens his servant with .severe punish- 
ment in the event of the mistake proving an intentional 
one. At the same time, he orders another servant, to 
bring him the right soul, which, pending the discovery. 


p. 37 ; Burnouf, p. 377. For the description and divisions of bell see Foe 
koue ki, Engl. Transl., p. 133; Hardy’s Manual, pp. 2, 27; Pallas, Vol. II., 
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has remained undisturbed in the body. Hence it appears 
that the life of a being can be lenghtened by propitiating 
the servant of the Lord of death.’ 

Means of deliverance from re-birth. 

fie-birth is to be regarded in the light of an ex- 
piation of sins. The pains to be endured through 
being subjected to migration are, however, considered 
so tehible, that the Buddhist faith has offered its vo- 
taries the means of atoning, even during their lifetime, 
for a portion at least of the evil they have committed. 
Emancipation may be obtained by subduing evil desires, 
by the assiduous practise of virtues, of Dharanis, and 
Tantras, and by confession. Already in the early history 
of Buddhism we find confession of sins enjoined by 
authority. Thus the novices had to perform this rite 
before they were received into the congregation of the 
faithful; the predominant character of public worship, also, 
when performed according to the prescriptions of the 
book Fratimoksha, is decidedly that of a solemn con- 
fession (Foshadha) before the assembly of priests. This 
renewal of priestly vows was, in fact, the original purport 


’ Shinje answers to the god Yama of the Hindus, about whom compare 
Golenkan, Mythology of the Hindus,” p. 112. The Mongolians call him Erlik 
Khan, or Yamantaka ; Pallas, “Mongol. Volker.” Vol. II., pp. 95, 61. “Voyages,” 
Vol. I., p. 569. Pallas was told that the good and bad actions are recorded 
by two spirits, the one favourable, the other ill-natured. These, by order 
of Shinje, bring the soul before him and mark the number of its good and 
bad actions by white and black pebbles, a proceeding which Shinje controls 
by the book Bealtan Tooli, in which the deeds of every individual are 
registered. 
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of confession; the dogma that it confers entire absolution 
firom sins (“from the root, tsava nas”) was established 
by the Mahayana schools.' 

Up to the present day this is also the character of 
confession amongst the Tibetan Buddhists, who consider 
it of the greatest influence for a happy metempsychosis 
and the attainment of Nirvana. The confession (in Ti- 
betan Sobyong) always includes an open repentence of 
the sins and the promise to commit no more. Also 
the solicitation of the gods is indispensable, but various 
are the modes which may accompany the avowal and 
the prayers addressed to the deities for abolishment of 
one’s sins. As the most easy may be named the use 
of the water which has been consecrated by the Lamas 
in the divine ceremony Tuisol, “entreaties for ablution ; ” 
but also the abstinence from food and the tiresome 
reciting of prayers may be combined with it, a kind of 
confession which bears the name of Nyungne, “to con- 
tinue abstinence.”* Such painful modes of getting rid 
of sins are, however, not greatly in favour, and the less 
as a simple address to the gods is considered to be 
almost equally efficacious. 

The gods who have the faculty of delivering 
from sins, are for the greater part imaginary Buddhas 


* See Burno^, ^introduction,’* p. 299. Csoms, Analysis,” As. Res., 
Vol. XX., p. 58. Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” pp. 92, 100, 291. Prati- 
moksha is a Manual containing the laws of the Buddhist priesthood. A 
translation by the Rev. Gogerly appeared in the ‘‘Ceylon Friend,” 1839; 
an analysis is to be found in Gsoma, 1. c., with whom compare Bumoufs 
“Introduction,” p. 800. Hardy gi?es numerous extracts from, its precepts. 

* ’Khrus, “to be thoroughly washed;” ^sol, ‘Sprayer, entreaty;” snung, 
“to reduce (in food);” ^as, “to continue.” For details I refer to Chapter XV. 
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who are considered to liave preceded Sakyamuni; others 
are the holy spirits equal in power to the Buddhas, such 
as the Herukas, Samvaras, &c. From all these deities 
thirty-five Buddhas are considered the most efifectual 
in taking away sins, and to them accordingly the prayers 
of the contrite are most frequently addressed. These 
Buddhas are styled Tungshakchi sangye songa,^ “the 
thirty-five Buddhas of confession.” Already in the two 
highly esteemed Mahayana compilations, the Ratnakuta 
and Mahasamaya, the adoration of these Buddhas is 
strongly recommended;^ and beautiful coloured images 
of them adorn the interior of numerous monasteries, 
where they take their places by the side of the most 
celebrated Indian and Tibetan priests and gods. Prayers 
to these Buddhas are also included in almost every Ti- 
betan liturgy, or compilation of the daily prayers, such 
as the Rabsal, “principal clearness,” and Zundui, “collection 
of charms.” The number of the Buddhas implored has 
not been, however, limited to thirty-five; in one of 
these petitionary addresses, the translation of which is 
the object of Chapter XI, I found their number to be 
fifty-one; also to the Buriats Tibetan treatises of this 
kind are known in which more than the original number 
of thirty-five Buddhas occurs. 

One of these Buddhas is also Sakyamuni ; he is called 
in the address just mentioned by his Tibetan name, 
Shakya Thub-pa, and is the twenty-seventh of the list; it 

* Xtung-ftshags, “confession of sins;’* kyi (chi) ~ the genitive case; 
so-/nga “thirty-five.” 

“ Wassiljpw, “Der Buddliismus,” pp, 170, 180. 
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is said that “if a man once utter this name he shall be 
purified from all sins committed in anterior existences.” 
In sacred images representing the Buddhas of confession 
his figure is regularly the central and the most prominent 
one, the other thirty-four Buddhas being smaller and 
ranged above his head. In a picture which had been 
hung up in the temple of Gyungul, in Gnari Khorsum, 
the images of various sacred persons are added to these 
thirty-five Buddhas. Amongst the additional figures the 
persons in the clerical garb of the ancient Indian priests 
are the sixteen Netan (Sanskrit .Staviras), who are said 
in the sacred books to have visited Ceylon, Kashmir, and 
the southern foot of the Kailasa or Trans Satlej range 
already shortly after the first convocation of the Bikshus, 
held immediately after Sakyamuni’s death, and to have 
spread in these countries Buddhist theories.' Six other 
priests in Tibetan lamaic dress have each some words 
written beneath them, viz. Je Tsonkhapa; Prulku tlioiigva 
dondon; Khetup sangye; Jampaijang lhai thama shesrab 
od; Kbetub chakdor gyatso ; Grubchen tsulkhrini gyatso. 
Tsonkhapa, the famous Lama, who was born 1355 a.d., 
is honoured, by the title of reverence, rje; Thongva 
dondon (prulku, the word preceding his name, means 
incarnation) was born in 1414; Khetup sangye is pro- 
bably the Khetup pal-gyi senge of Csorna (born 1535); 


* See their Tibetan names in A. Schiefner’s “ Tibetauische Lebensbe- 
schreibungf Sakyamuni’s,” Note 43. Ceoma, As. Res , Vol. XX., p. 431<, has 
for several of them other names. The Netans enjoy great reputation amongst 
the Tibetans, who have recited on various occasions a hymn in their honour, 
entitled Netan chudrugi todpa “praise of the sixteen Netan.” The library 
of the St. iVtersburgh university has a copy of it. 
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Tsulkhrim gyatso (grubchen=very perfect) is probably the 
tentkDalai Lama, who ruled from 1817 — 35 concerning 
the other two Lamas I know no particulars. 

An additional figure in Ghine^ dress has the words 
Genyen darma written at his feet; Genyen (Sanskrit 
Upasaka) denotes him to be an adherent to the Buddhist 
faith, Darma is most probably his proper name. He carries 
a basket filled with the sheets of a religious book, pro- 
bably the Prajna Faramita; this very ancient mode of 
using a basket-case for the palm-leaves, which in former 
times served as paper, is said to be actually still in use 
in Tibet, the single volumes of larger works being put 
together into a common basket. Beneath the throne is 
represented the goddess Lhamo (Sanskr. K^adevI), with 
her attendants; Tsepagmed (Sanskr. Amitayus), the god 
of longevity; and the five great kings (in Tibetan Ku 
nga gyalpo).* 


Sukhavati, the abode of the blessed. 

Complete dehverance from existence, or from the 
world in its most general meaning, is comprised under 
the name of Nirvana (Tib. Nyangan las daspa, by con- 
traction Nyangdas).* The essence of Nirvana is not clearly 
pointed out in the sacred books; and this, indeed, is 


* See Csoma, “Grammar,” pp. 181 seq. 

* About Lhamo ace p. 112; concerning Tsepagmed see p. 129; about the 
five great Kings see Chapter Xlll. 

* Respecting the difference between the genuine idea of Nirv^a, and 
the Tibetan opinion, see Koppen, “Die Religion des Buddha,” Vol. 1., 
p. 307. 
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not possible in a philosophical system in which negation 
of reality is the iiindainental principle;' and the sacred 
Buddhist books also declare at every occasion that it is 
impossible positively to define the attributes and properties 
of Nirv&na. 

The secondary kind of happiness, to which the Buddha 
has likewise revealed the path,* is the enjoyment of 
Sukhavati, the abode of the blessed, into which ascend 
those who have accumulated much merit by the practise 
of virtues. Already the entering into Sukhavati involves 
the deliverance from metemphsychoBis, but not from ab- 
solute existence, nor is the perfection of the Buddhas 
yet attained. 

In general, the Tibetans of the present day do not 
properly distinguish between Nirvana and Sukhavati, 
their highest ideal being attained by liberation from 
rebirth and the reception into Sukhavati. My brothers 
who have had fi:nquent opportunity of consulting Tibetan 
Lamas, learned that particular stress is now laid upon 
the complete emancipation from metempsychosis. It is 
believed, that then they have no feeling whatever about 
their existence; a Lama once compared them to a 
healthy man, who, though provided with a stomach, 
lungs, a liver &c., experiences no feeling of their presence. 
How greatly freedom from metempsychosis is prized, 
appears from a conversation, which Hermann once held 
with a Lama of Bhutan. This man who had been at 
Lh^issa during the residence* there of the French mission- 

* See p. 33. 

“ CompHrp p. 42. 
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aries, Hue and Gabet, had seen some coloured litho- 
graphs representing our Saviour Jesus Christ, and various 
episodes of Ihble history. The Lama alleged against the 
creed of these missionaries, that it does not afford final 
emancipation. According to tlie principles of their re- 
ligion, he said, the pious are rewarded with a re-birth 
among the servants of the supreme God, when they are 
obliged to pass an eternity in reciting hymns, psalms, 
and prayers, in his glory and honour. Such beings, he 
argued, are consequently not yet freed from metemp- 
sychosis; for who can assert, that, in the event of their 
relaxing in the duty assigned them, they shall not be 
expelled from the world where God resides, and in 
punishment be re-born in the habitation of the wretched. * 
Buddhist doctrines, the Lama concluded, are certainly 
preferable to this theory: they do not allow a man to 
be deprived of the fruits of the good works j)erfonned 
during life; and if once arrived at final perfection, he 
is never again, under any circumstances, subjected to 
metempsychosis, although, at the same time, if desiring 
to benefit animated beings, he is at liberty to re-assume 
the human form, whenever it pleases him, without 
being obliged to retain it or to suffer from any of its 
disadvantages. 

The happy region Sukhavati, where thrones Amitabha, 
lies towards the west.^ In Sanskrit it is called Siikha- 

* In the prints seen by the Lama angels were doubtless depicted soaring 
in the air and hovering round the chief figures of the picture. He must 
have also heard of the expulsion of the bad angels from heaven. 

^ Genuine Buddhism rejects the idea of a particular locality being ap- 
propriated to Nirvana. In the remarkable treatise entitled Milmda pra'^na, 
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vatl, “abounding in pleasures;” in Tibetan Devachan, 
“the happy;” the Chineses designate it Ngyan-lo, “pleas- 
ure;” Kio-lo “the greatest pleasure;” Tsing-tu “pure or 
glorious land;” and in sacred treatises it is denominated “the 
pure region, a kind of prosperity.” We find an account 
of this glorious region of Amit&bha in many religious 
books.* Sukhavatl is declared to be a large lake, the 
surface of which is covered with lotus-flowers (Padmas), 
red and white, with perfumes of rare odour. These 
flowers form the couches for pious men, whose virtues 
were the cause of their growth, while yet sojourners 
upon earth. Such men, after being purified from their 
sins, soar up into their lotus-flowers. The inhabitants 
of this paradise are moved to earnest devotion by the 
beautiful song of paradisiacal birds, and receive food and 
clothes for the mere wishing, without any exertion on 

translated by Hardy in his works on Buddhism, the priest Nagasena (Nagarjuna), 
is said to have replied to the King Milinda of Sangala (who ruled about 140 b.c. ; 
see A. Weber, Indische Studien, Vol. III., p. 121), in answer to his inquiries about 
the nature, essence, and locality of Nirvana: ^Nirvana is wherever the precepts 
can be observed ; and there may be the observance in Yawana, China, Milata, 
Alasanda, Nikumba, Kasi, Kosala, Kasmira, Ghandhara, the summit of Maha 
Meru, or the Brahma-lokas ; it may be anywhere; just as he who has two 
eyes can see the sky from any or all of these places; or as any of these 
places may have an eastern side.’’ Eastern Monachism, p. 300. 

^ Some descriptions of this region were translated from the Mongolian and 
Chinese into European languages by Pallas, ** Mongol. Volker,” Vol. II. p. 63 (his 
description, however, seems not to have been correctly be rendered from the 
original text, see Schott); Schmidt, “Geschichte Ssanang Ssetsens,” p. 323 
(from the Bodhimor); Kowalewsky in his “Mongolian Chrestomathy ” (in 
Russian), Vol. II., p. 319. Schott, “Der Buddhaismus in Ilochasien,” pp. 50-9. 
Compare also the analysis of, the Sukhavatl vyuha in Burnoufs “Intro- 
duction,” p. 99, and in Csoma’s paper, As. Res., Vol. XX., p. 439. Among 
other Tibetan books containing a description of it, arc the Mani Kambuin 
and the Odpagmed kyi shing kod, “construction of Amitabha’s land.” The 
library of St. Pfetersburgh has a copy of it in a Mongolian translation, 
entitled. Abida in oronu dsokiyal. 
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their part. They have not yet reached the estate of a 
Buddha, but have entered the direct path which leads 
to it; they are endowed with the faculty of assuming 
human forms and descending upon earth; although when 
doing so, they are not subjected to a repetition of births, 
but rise again to the region they have left. Ke-birth into 
a Padmaflower of this paradise is obtained by invocations 
of the Buddhas, and more particularly of Amitabha; a 
form of devotion, according to the Tsing tu nen, trans- 
lated by Schott, involving greater merit, than that of 
offerings and mortifications. 



CHAPTER X. 

DETAILS CHARACTERISTIC OP THE RELIGION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 


Amount of beuoious Knowledoe.— Uods, Genii and Malignant Spirits. 
The spirits Lhamayin and Dudpos. The legends about Lhamo, Tsangpa, 
and Chakdor.— Prayers. 


Amount of religious knowledge. 

It is evident that a religion containing so much of 
philosophical speculation and divided into many various 
systems, schools and sects, cannot be known in its full 
extent by the lower classes forming the bulk of the 
population, but only by those of a certain degree of 
education. Csoma, who paid great attention during 
his personal intercourse to the general amount of 
religious knowledge amongst the various classes, gives 
the following details in his “Notices:”* 

“The systems Vaibhaahika, Sautrautika, Yogacharya, 
and Madhyamika, are well known to many of the learned 
* Jouni. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII., p. 145. 
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in Tibet; but there are, on the other hand, many who 
are acquainted with their names only. The works ex- 
planatory of the Yogaoharya and Madhyamika theories 
can be understood only by the learned, because they deal 
with too many abstract terms and minute distinctions, 
while the generality of the religious persons (or the 
clergy) prefer reading Taiitrika works, and of the Kanjur, 
the Dulva (or discipline), and some tracts ot the Do (or 
Sutra) class.” He adds, that the Tibetans are tolerably 
familiar with the dogma of the ‘‘three vehicles” (Tib. 
Thegpasum, Sanskr. Triyana).' This dogma, which has 
been taken from the Mahayaiia schools, is explained in 
detail in the Tibetan compendiums entitled Lamrim, or 
the gradual way to perfection, of which the most cele- 
brated was written by Tsonkhapa. The argumentations 
of these books are taken from the consideration, that 
the dogmas of the Buddha arc intended alike for the 
lowest, the mean or middle, and the highest capacities; 
as they contain low, or vulgar, middle, and high prin- 
ciples; thus, from the knowledge of each of tliese classes 
a particular degree of perfection is deducible. They then 
describe what a man must believe according to his ca- 
pacities, in the following terms: 

1. “Men of vulgar capacities must believe, that there 
is a God, that there is a future life, and that 
they shall earn the fruits of their works in this, 
their worldly life. 

2. Those that are in a middle degree ot intellectual 
and moral capacity, besides admitting tlu^ former 


* (.'oTii])urc {). 22 . 
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positions, must know, that every compound thing 
is perishable, that there is no reality in things; 
that every imperfection is pain, and tliat deliv- 
erance from pain, or bodily existence, is final 
happiness or beatitude. 

H. Those of the highest capacities must know, in 
addition to the above enumerated dogmas, that 
from the body, or last object, to the supreme 
soul, nothing is existent by itself; neither can it 
be said that it will continue always or cease ab- 
solutely, but that every thing exists by a depend- 
ent, or causal connexion (or concatenation). 

5. With respect to practice, those of vulgar capacity 
are content with the exercise of the ten virtues. 
Those of a middle degree, besides fulfilling the 
ten virtues, endeavour to excel in morality, medi- 
ation, and ingenuity, or wisdom. Those of the 
highest capacities, besides the former virtues, will 
perfectly exercise the six transcendental virtues.” 

Also with reference to the mmmum honum of beat- 
itude or perfection, three degrees are distinguished. Some 
are already content with a happy transmigration, and 
limit their wishes to be re-born as gods, men or 
Asuras. Others hope to be rewarded by a re-birth in 
Sukhavati, and to be delivered from pain and bodily 
existence. A third class wishes not only to attain 
Nirvana for themselves, but also to show others the 
paths leading to it in a future period as most perfect 
Buddhas. 

Such a power, however, can only be gained by those 
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who enter the priesthood, or, as the Lamas say, who 
take the vows, Dom. There are many legends illustrat- 
ing the merits to be acquired by entering the religious 
order and inculcating the necessity of doing 80 . ‘ The 
idea at last grew into an undisputable dogma, that 
laymen cannot gain the Bodhi in their present existence, 
but oidy in a future state; their actual religious occu- 
l)ation8 will secure the reward of re-birth in a happy 
condition, or in Amitabha’s celestial region, but, with 
respect to the supreme rank of a Buddha, their attempts 
are nothing but preparations. 

(Hear and intelligible as these principles are, they 
have been found nevertheless, too learned for the lay 
followers of Buddhism; and for a more general diffusion, 
a code of eight specific duties was drawn up, forming a 
practical summary of the laws of the Buddhist faith. 
The contents of the popular code are given in Csoma’s 
j)aper as follows; 

1. To take refuge only with Buddha. 

2. To form in one’s mind the resolution to strive to 
attain the highest degree of perfection, in order 
to be united with the supreme intelligence. 

3. To prostrate one’sself before the image of Buddha; 
to adore him. 

4. To bring ofierings before him, such as are pleas- 
ing to any of the six senses: as, lights, flowers, 
garlands, incenses, perfumes; all kinds of edible 
and trill kable things (whether raw, or prepared); 

* See p. 27, 38.-1 cite as an example Schmidt, “Dsang-luii, dcr Weise 
untl der Thor,” p. 1C8. 
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stutts, cloths, &c. for garments and hanging 
ornaments. 

5. To make music, sing hymns, and utter the praises 
of Buddha, respecting his person, doctrine, love 
or mercy, perfections or attributes; and his acts, 
or performances, for the benefit of all animal 
beings. 

(). To confess one’s sins with contrite heart; to ask 
I’orgiveness for them and to resolve sincerely not 
to commit the like hereafter. 

7. To rejoice in the moral merits of all animal beings, 
and to wish that they may thereby obtain final 
emancipation or beatitude. 

(S. To pray and entreat all the Buddhas that are 
now in the world to turn the wheel of religion 
(or to teach their doctrines), and not to leave 
the world too soon, but to remain here for many 
ages, or Kalpas. 

(lods, genii, and malignant sj)irits. 

The Tibetan Buddhists believe well-being aiid mis- 
fortune alike to depend upon the action of gods, 
genii, and malignant spirits.* The gods are considered 
to exist in larg(^ numbers; they -derive their divine 
nature from having received a particle of the sui)reme 
intelligence, which possesses such power and is of such 

^ Many instances of this belief, common to nil the lluddhist races ot 
Asia (Schmidt, “ForschunjrciJ,” p. 137; “Ssanaii^^ Ssetseii,” p. 3r>2; Marsden, 
“The travels of Marco Polo,” pp. IW), 103), wdl be found in tlic writers on 
Tibet, 
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illimitable extent as to allow of a division amongst any 
number of beings. All gods are, therefore, embodiments 
and multiplications of one and the same supreme wisdom, 
created for the ])urpose of choosing the most suitable 
way for the salvation of mankind from Samsara (the 
world). ‘ In the face of all these gods, the Lamas 
emphatically maintain monotheism to be the real 
character of Buddhism. 

In Tibetan the collective name for deity (god and 
genius) is Lha, an appellative similar to its Sanskrit 
equivalent Deva, meaning a god, a divinity. The deities 
have each their particular names, by which they are 
worshipped, as also their definite spheres, beyond which 
they cannot exercise any power, but within which they 
cannot be influenced by another god. They materially 
assist man in his undertakings, and remove the dangers 
with which they may be threatened from natural phenom- 
ena — acts in which they feel great delight and pleasure 
and which they perform in a state of calmness, Zhiva. 
There exist male as well as female deities, the latter 
being either the wives of male deities, deriving from 
the husband the same power of which he is the pos- 
sessor, or they are endowed with special faculties of 
their own. Of this kind are the Samvaras (in Tibetan 
Dechog), and the Herukas, female genii equal in power 
to the Buddhas, whose images occur in numerous religious 
pictures. ^ 

* Schmidt, in Mem. de I’Acad. de Peterab., Vol. L, p. 119. 

* Caoma in hia Analysia, As. Res., Vol. XX., p. 489, considers these divine 
beings as two gods or demons, and, in an other passage, p. 491, he calls the 
lleruka a deified saint of the cliaracter of Siva, and the Samvara a Dakini. He 
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The malignant spirits are designated by names ex- 
pressive of their hostility towards man, as Da, “enemy,” 
Geg, “devil;” the most dreaded are tlie Lhamayin and 
the Dudpos. 

To the Lhamayin, amongst which also man may 
be re-born (see p. 92), the Yakshas, the Nagas, the 
Rakshasas, and many other groups of illnatured sj)irits 
are subjected; their particular adversaries are the four 
Maharajas (Tib. Gyalchen zhi), who dwell upon the fourth 
step of the mount Meru.^ Amongst those evil spirits 
those deserve a particular notice who cause the Dus- 
mayinpar chi, or “untimely death.” According to the 
belief of the Tibetans, that is considered an untimely 
death, which, in opposition to the ordinary course of 
nature, is accelerated by the evil spirits, such as Sringan, 
Dechad, Jungpo, and others. As a consequence of prem- 
ature decease, the “Bardo,” is prolongated. This is the 
middle state between the death and the new re-birth, 
which does not follow immediately, but there exists an 
interval, which is shorter for the good than for the 
bad. The prolongation of this intermediate state is con- 
sidered as a punishment caused by evil spirits who have 
only power over sinful men. The soul exists during 
this interval without any shape whatever, and the 

also treats of both in the singular number; but Burnoaf, “Introduction,” p. r)38, 
doubts whether Samvara be a proper name; and his opinion is supported by the 
fact that various Samvaras and Herukas occur in pictures ; as well as by the 
Tibetan treatise Dechogi gyut, in which numerous Samvaras and Herukas are 
mentioned. The case appears to be similar to that of Shinje, the judge of the 
dead (see p. 93), whose assistants, the Dudpos, are likewise styled Shinjes. 

* See Burnouf, “Introduction,” p. Schmidt, in Mem. de I’Acad. dc 
Petersb., Vol. IL, p. 33 et .seq. 
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■wretched ones, who have lieen seized by the spirits, 
make earnest efforts but without success to get placed 
■within a body. At such moments they appear to men 
as a raw, shapeless piece of meat, and such a vision is 
considered unlucky, boding illness and even death. 
Dharanis and particular offerings are supposed to keep 
off such dreaded ■visions, and the wealthy have magical 
sentences and treatises printed, of which the following 
are the most frequently met ■with : ’ Choichi gyalpoi shed 
dul, “to break the power of Choigyal,” an epithet of 
Shinje; Tamdiu gyalpoi sri nanpa, “to subdue the hon- 
ourable King Tamdin”; Dragpo chinsreg, “the fierci* 
sacrifice;”^ Jig grol gyi pavo “the hero delivering from 
the danger (of Bardo).”“ 

The Dudpos, the assistants of Shinje, the judge of 
the dead, and often likewise called Shinjes, inhabit the 
region Paranirmita Vasavartin (“that exercises a power 
over the metamorphoses produced by others”), the liighest 
in the world of desire. They try to hinder the de- 
population of the world by supporting man in evil desire, 
and by keeping off the Bodhisattvas from attaining the 
Bodhi; it is they who disturb the devoutness of assem- 
bled Buddhists, and put an end to steady meditation by 
assuming the shape of a beautiful woman, or by suggest- 

' Untimely death is also enumerated in a Tantra of the Kanjur, amongst 
the objects of fear against which protection is obtained by the Dharanis 
therein mentioned. Csoma, “Analysis,” As. Res., Vol. XX., p. 519. Respect- 
ing the dogma of the Bardo, see Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 110. 

* Chinsreg is the Tibetan name for the burnt-ofifering, a description of 
which is to be found in Chapter XV., No. 2; about Tamdin compare No. ,5. 

’ In full title: Bardo phrang grol gyi sol debjig grol gyi pavo zhechava 
“a petition protecting from the chasm of Bardo, or a hero delivering from 
the danger (of Bardo).” 
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ing ludicrous ideas, by asserting that those who do not 
enjoy the pleasures of life shall be re-born in hell, with 
many other tricks of a similar nature. But they arc 
also those spirits who, when the time of death has 
arrived, seize the released soul and bring it before 
Shinje, their King, to be tried and sentenced according 
to its works. The apparent contradiction of this function 
with their tendency to induce man to abandon himself 
to pleasure in existence, is to be explained from the 
dogma, “that birth and decay cannot be separated;” 
whence it results that the gods who cause existence 
simultaneously bring into action the destructive power, 
which is the unavoidable consequence of existence.^ 

To subdue the evil spirits, is one of the most im- 
portant duties of the gods and genii, and they assume 
a horrible aspect when fighting with the evil spirits; 
during these such dreadful encounters, they are supposed 
to become highly inflamed with rage. Though any god 
is at liberty to subdue any of the evil spirits, yet there 
exist a particular class who have especially devoted 
themselves to the extirpation of evil spirits, in the pur- 
suance of which object they are further confirmed by an 
awful oath deposited in the hands of the Buddha Vajra- 
dhara.^ These gods are called Dragsheds,* “the cruel 
hangmen,” and their anger against the evil spirits — so 

' Foe koue ki, Engl, transl., p. 248. Schmidt, Mem. de I’Acad. de 
Petersb., Vol. II., p. 24. “Seanang Ssetsen,” p. 310. 

^ See about him p. 50 ct seq. 

’ From dragpo, ^^cruel, wrathful,” and ^shed-ma a hangman.” In Mongolia 
out of this variety of Dragsheds eight are particularly worshipped ; they are 
styled, according to Pallas, “Mongol. Vdlker,” Vol. II., p. 05, Naiman Dokshot. 
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the legends relate — arose in consequence of the in- 
numerable tricks that had been played off upon them 
by the latter. There are again subdivisions amongst 
the Dragsheds themselves. Tlie one called Yab yum 
chudpa, “the father embracing his mother,” in addition 
to his power of successfully keeping off a legion of evil 
spirits, is also able to deliver man from his sins, if the 
latter sincerely repent and confess them prostrate before 
his image. These re})resentations show them in a- curious 
position, with a female tenderly clasped round their 
bodies. 

As an addition to the number of* the legendary tales 
communicated by Pallas concerning the eight Dragsheds 
whom the Mongolians predominantly implore, I insert 
here the legends about Lhamo (Sanskr. Kaladevi), Tsangpa 
(Sanskr. Brahma), and Chakdor or Chakna dorje (8an8kr. 
Vajrapani), having become the adversaries of the evil spirits. 

The legend about Lhamo (Sanskr, Kfiladein ). The 
goddess Lhamo ^ was married to Shinje, the king of the 
Dudpos, who at the time of the marriage had assumed 
the form of the king of Ceylon. The goddess had made 
a vow, either to soften her husband’s notoriously wild 
and wicked manners, and make him favourably disj^osed 
towards the religion of Buddha, or, failing in her 
])rai8eworthy endeavours, to extirpate a royal r?K*e so 

* In a prayei" addressed to this goddess, and which is printed on Plate 
No. III., she is also invoked by the name of Rimate —The present legend is 
related in the book Paldan l^bamoi kang shag, “to perform confession before 
the venerated Lhamo,” a treatise Which is read when offerings are presented 
to this goddess A .copy of this book in Tibetan and Mongolian is in the 
library of the Petersburgh university. The Mongolian edition (-ontains some 
details in Kalmuk, which are not met wdth in the Tibetan. 
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hostile to his creed by killing the children that might 
issue from the marriage. Unfortunately it was beyond 
her power to efiect an improvement in the evil ways of 
the king, and, accordingly, she determined to kill their 
son, who was greatly beloved by his father because in 
him he had hoped to put a complete end to Buddhism 
in Ceylon. During a temporary absence of the king, 
the goddess put her design in execution; she flayed her 
son alive, drank the blood from out his skull, and even 
ate his flesh. She then left the palace and set out for 
her northern home, using her son’s skin as a saddle for 
the king’s best horse. On his return, seeing what had 
happened, the king at once seized a bow, and, with a 
terrible incantation, shot off a poisoned arrow after his 
dreadful wife. The arrow pierced the horse’s back, in 
which it stuck fast; but the queen, neutralizing the effi- 
cacy of the imprecation, took out the deadly weapon and 
uttered the following sentence: “May the wound of my 
horse become an eye large enough to overlook the 
twenty-four regions, and may I myself extirpate the race 
of these mahgnant kings of Ceylon!” The goddess then 
continued her journey towards the north, traversing in 
great haste India, Tibet, Mongolia, and part of China, 
and finally settling in the mountain Oikhan, in the 
district Olgon, which is supposed to be situate in Eastern 
Siberia. This mountain is said to be surrounded by 
large, uninhabited deserts, and by the ocean Muliding.^ 


^ A portrait of Lhamo, who is identical with the goddess Okkin Tangri of 
the Mongolians, and with the Chammo or Lchamu of Pallas (Mongol. Yolker- 
schaften, Vol. II., p. 98 ), I found added to the picture of the thirty-five Buddhas 
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The legend about Tsangpa (Brahma). Tsangpa, a 
follower of the Buddha, who had retired into the woods, 
was on the point of discovering the secrets of the Buddha 
doctrine by extraordinary meditation and the practice of 
virtues, when a Budpo appeared before him in the shape of 
a beautiful woman, who offered him exquisite delicacies. 
Tsangpa incautiously partook of them, was soon drunk, 
and in his phrensy killed the ram upon which the demon 
had ridden. By this savage act he lost the merits of the 
good works which he had accumulated with so much 
pain and perseverance, and attained no higher degree than 
that of a common follower, or Upasaka (Tib. Genyen).* 
Tsangpa was now filled with rage towards the evil 
spirits, and took an awful oath, in the hands of 
of the Buddha Vajradhara, vowing to do his utmost to 
extirpate the pernicious race through which he had lost 
his position.® 

The legend about Chahdor (VqjrapSni).’' Once upon 
a time the Buddhas all met together on the top of 
Mount Meru, to deliberate upon the means of procuring 
the water of life, Dutsi (Sanskr. Amrita), which lies 


of confession described p. 97. There is a similar representation of her in 
Plate VI. of Pallas’s work, beneath the central figure: in Fig. 5, Plate IX., 
she is represented without the staff and the skull-cup. 

* I have already stated that these are not virtually admitted to the rank 
of a Buddha. See pp. 28, 38, 106. 

* This legend inclines me to believe that Manjusri, a Bddhisattva, and 
the god of wisdom (see p. 65), did not, when repelling the obnoxious 
Choichishalba, take the dreadful form of Yamantaka by order of S^yamuni, 
as Pallas was informed (see his Mong. Volker., Vol. II., p. 96), but assumed 
it of his own free will, and in consequence of a similar snare laid for him. 

* This legend is given in the book Drimcd shel phreng, “spotless garland 
of crystals.” For an image of Vajrapani see Plate II. 



Vajrapani or Chakdor, the snbdner of the evil spiiiti. 


Reduced froiu the original, ^v|lirh Ip cut into a prayev-btoue put upon a prayc 
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concealed at the bottom of the deep ocean. In their 
benevolence, they intended, as soon as they obtained 
possession of the vrater of life, to distribute it amongst 
the human race as a powerful antidote against the strong 
poison Hala hala, which the evil demons, at this period, 
had been using with such mischievous effect against 
mankind. 

In order to procure the antidote they determined to 
churn the ocean with the mountain Meru, and so cause 
the water of life to rise to the surface of the sea. This 
they did, and delivered the water of life to Vajrapani, 
with orders to secure it safely until a future meeting, 
when they would impart it to living beings. But the 
monster Rahu‘ (Tib. Dachan), a Lhamayin, happened to 
hear of this precious discovery, and having carefully 
watched Vajrapani’s movements, seized an opportunity, 
in the absence of the latter, to drink the water of life; 
not satisfied with this act, he even voided his Wjater 
deliberately into the vessel. He then hurried away as 
fast as possible, and had already proceeded a great 
distance, when Vajrapani came home, and having per- 
ceived the theft, instantly set out in pursuit of the culprit. 
In the course of his flight Rahu had passed the sun and 


* In his ^Manual of Baddhism/’ p. 58, Hardy has extracted from Singha- 
lese books the following mythical measurements of Rahu’s body: “Rahn is 
76,000 miles high; 19,000 miles broad across the shoulders; his head is 
14,500 miles round; his forehead is 4,800 miles broad; from eye brow to 
eye-brow he measures 800 miles ; his mouth is 3,200 miles in size, and 4,800 
miles deep; the pahn of his hand is 6,600 miles in size; the joint of his 
fingers 800 miles; the sole of his foot 12,000 miles; from his elbow to the 
tip of his fingers is 19,000 miles ; and with one finger he can cover the sun 
or moon, so as to obscure their light^ 
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the moon, whom he menaced with vengeance, should they 
venture to betray him to Vajra])ani. His searches prov- 
ing fruitless, Vajrapani betook himself to the sun, and 
asked him about Rahu. But the sun replied evasively, 
saying, that he had certainly seen somebody passing a 
long time ago, but had paid no particular attention as 
to who it was. The moon, on the other hand, returned 
a candid answer, only requesting that Vajrapani would 
not repeat it before R^u. Upon this information Rahu 
was shortly afterwards overtaken, when he got such a 
tenible blow from Vajrapani’s sceptre that, besides re- 
receiving many wounds, his body was split into two 
parts, the lower part of the body with the legs being 
entirely blown off. 

The Buddhas once more held a meeting, in which 
they deliberated upon the best means of disposing of 
Rahu’s urine. To pour it out would have been most 
dangerous for living beings, as it contained a large 
quantity of the poison Hala hala; they therefore de- 
termined, that Vajrapani should drink it, in just punish- 
ment for the carelessness through which the water of 
life had been lost. Accordingly he was forced to do 
so, when his fair, yellow complexion was changed by 
the effects of this dangerous potion into a dark one. 
Vajrapani conceived, from his transfiguration, a most 
violent rage against all evil demons, and in particular 
against Rahu, who, notwithstanding his deadly wounds, 
was prevented from dying by the water of life. T his 
powerful water, however, dropped from his wounds and 
fell all over the world, numerous medicinal herbs 
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springing up on the spots where it touched the soil. A 
severe punishment was also inflicted upon Rahu by the 
Buddhas themselves; they made a horrible monster of 
him, replaced his legs by the tail of a dragon, formed 
nine different heads from his broken one, the principal 
wounds were made into an enormous throat, and the 
lesser ones changed into so many eyes. 

Rahu, who had ever distinguished himself from his 
fellow-beings by his wickedness — in their earliest youth 
even the other gods had to suffer from his malignity — 
became, after this transformation, more dreadful than he 
was before. His rage was turned especially towards the 
sun and the moon, who had betrayed him. He is con- 
stantly trying to devour them, particularly the moon, 
who displayed the most hostile disposition towards him. 
Ho overshadows them whilst trying to devour them, and 
thus causes eclipses; but owing to Vajrapani’s unceasing 
vigilance, he cannot succeed in destroying them.^ 


Prayers. 

Prayers, in the usual sense of the word, as addresses 
to the deity imploring assistance, or in the form of 


’ This legend decidedly derives its origin from the Hindus, from whose 
tales it was taken almost without alteration. According to these, the water 
of life, Amrita, was also procured by churning the ocean, and was distrib- 
uted amongst the gods. Rahu, a monster with a dragon's tail, disguised himself 
like one of the gods, and received a portion of it ; his fraud having been 
discovered by the sun and moon, Vishnu severed his head; but the noctaroan 
fluid secured his immortality. See Fr. Wilford, "On Kgypt and the Nile,” 
As. Res., Vol. III., p. 331, 419; "Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West,” 
As. Res., Vol. XI., p. 141. 
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thanksgivings and praises for mercies received,* are known 
to genuine Buddhism only in the form of hymns for 
honouring and glorifying the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, 
for having pointed out to man, by word and example, the 
right path leading to Nirv^. But in the Mahayana 
Buddhism man is not directed to perfection by information 
only, but he may hope to be actually supported by divine 
assistance ; for the Bodhisattvas, instead of emulating the 
quietness of the Buddhas, are supposed to wander about 
in the world and to ensure by their powerful assistance 
man’s attainment of eternal happiness. We here meet 
with implorations which, in their first stage, however, do 
not exhibit the character of petitions or thanks, but 
only express the desires of the votary to attain the same 
high faculties as the Bodhisattvas enjoy themselves. 
Whenever, in the legends, any Buddhist is about to per- 
form a meritorious work, he utters the words: “May 1 
become delivered from pains on account of this work, 
and may I lead all beings to deliverance by my good 
example and these works.” But in the books belonging 
to the later Mahayana and the mystical schools, we see 
such wishes very closely allied to the dogma of an un- 
hmited charity of the Bodhisattvas towards man. As 
an example of this I quote a Tantra of the Kanjur, in 
which seven imaginary Buddhas had each desired, when 
they were practising a holy lile in order to become 

^ Schott, “Ueber den Buddhaismus in Hochaiien/* p. 58. Wassiljew, 1. c., 
pp. iddy i'6% 166. Csoma, Analysis/’ As. Res., Voi. XX.y p. 508. See also 
the Address to the Buddhas of Confession in the following chapter.— Con- 
cerning the Geyas, or works in metric form, to the glory of the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, see Burnoufs Introduction, p. 52. 
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Buddhas, that all animal beings (or creatures) that were 
suffering such and such specified kinds of misery or 
distress, might, at the time of their becoming Buddhas, 
enjoy all sorts of prosperity and happiness. In the 
sacred writings of these systems the mythological Bud- 
dhas residing in the various regions beyond the earth 
are frequently addressed with prayers in the strict sense 
of the word, and the reciting of prayers is recommended 
as a most successful expedient for annihilating sins and 
for removing the impediments which hinder the attain- 
ment of final emancipation. 

In Tibet this is also the actual opinion respecting 
prayers (Tib. Monlam). The general confidence of the 
Tibetan Buddhists in their efficacy is more especially 
due to their enjoying the character and possessing the 
virtue of Dharanis; they are endowed with supernatural 
powers and are considered to exercise an irresistible 
magical influence over the deity implored. That this is 
the light in which they are viewed is clearly evident 
from the form of many prayers, which are frequently 
little more than mere incantations. Here, for in- 
stance, is an address to the goddess Lhamo, which runs 
thus: “I summon thee hither from the north-eastern 
region surrounded by the great ocean Muliding, by the 
blue letter Hum, which is traced upon my heart, 
spreading with its iron hook a beam of light; — thee, 
the mighty and powerful mistress and queen Bimate and 
thy attendants.”* 

^ For the Tibetan text which Adolphe got written down by a Lama, see 
Plate No. liL 
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Other })rayers are, according to their form, praises, 
or hymns, or petitions in which the name of the god 
addressed is mentioned, as in the prayer: Om Vajrapani 
hum ; or is at times omitted altogether, as in the 
celebrated six -syllable prayer: Om mani padme hum, 
0, the Jewel in the Lotus: Amen. This prayer is an 
invocation of Padmapani (see p. 88), who is believed to 
have delivered it to the Tibetans; it is the most fre- 
quently repeated of all prayers, and has on this account 
excited the curiosity of the earliest visitors to Tibet. Its 
real meaning, however, was long involved in doubt, and 
it is only by the most recent researches that a po- 
sitive determination has been finally arrived at.‘ The 
Lotus (Nymphm Nelumbo, Linn.\ is known to be the 
symbol of highest perfection, and is here employed in 
allusion to Padmapani’s genesis from this flower. To 
each syllable of the prayer is attributed a special magical 
faculty,^ and this theory has perhaps more favoured its 
general application than its supposed divine origin. 

In the plates this prayer occurs in No. IV., which is 
a print from an original wood-block. In a prayer cylinder 
which I "had the opportunity of opening, I found the 


* See Klaproth, Fragments Buuddhiques,” p. 27; Schmidt, Mem. de 
l*Acad. de P^tersb., Vol. L, p. 112; Foe koue ki, Engl. Translation, p. 116 ; 
Hodgson’s ^illustrations,” p. 171; Schott, ‘‘Ueber den Baddhaismus,” p. 9; 
Hofmann, in “Beschreibung von Nippon,” Vol. V., p. 175. 

* Schmidt, “ Forschungen,” p. 200; Pallaa, “Mongol. Volkerschaften,” 
Vol. II., p. 90. The power of any sentence or book is increased by being 
written in red, silver or gold. Red ink e.g. is considered to have exactly 
108 times more power than black ink. Schilling de Canstadt, in Bull. hist, 
phil. de Pei, Vol. IV., pp. 331, 333. 

* Farther information about these curious instrinneiitb will be given in 
a subsequent chapter. 



THE SIX- SYLLABIC PRAYER “OM MANI PADME HUM. 

Taken from a woodcut from Eastern Tibet. 
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sentence printed in six lines and repeated innumerable 
times upon a leaf 49 feet long and 4 inches broad. 
When Baron SchiDing de Canstadt paid a visit to the 
temple Subulin in Siberia, the Lamas were just occupied 
with preparing 100 millions of copies of this prayer 
to be put into a prayer cylinder. His offer to have 
the necessary number executed at St. Petersburg was most 
readily accepted, and he was presented, in return for the 
150 millions of copies he forwarded to them, with an 
edition of the Kanjur, the sheets of which amount to 
about 40,000. — When adorning the head of religious 
books, or when engraved upon the slabs resting on 
the prayer walls, ^ the letters of the above-mentioned 
sentence are often so combined as to form an anagram. 
The longitudinal lines occurring in the letters “mani 
padme hum” are traced close to each other, and to 
the outer longitudinal line at the left are appended the 
curved lines. The letter “om” is replaced by a sym- 
bolical sign above the anagram, showing a half-moon 
surmounted by a disk indicating the sun, from which issues 
a flame. Such a combination of the letters is called in 
Tibetan Nam chu vangdan, ‘‘the ten entirely powerful 
(viz. characters, six of which are consonants, and four 
vowels);” and the power of this sacred sentence is supposed 
to be increased by its being written in this form. This 
kind of anagrams are always bordered by a pointed 
frame indicating the leaf of a fig-ti*ee. 


^ See about them Chapter Xlll. 



ciiAim XI 


TRANSLATION OF AN .ADDRESS TO THE 
BUDDHAS OP CONFESSION 


Translation and explanatory Remarks. 


In the chapter on “Metempsychosis” 1 have already 
alluded to the various means of purification from sins, a 
very efficacious one, it will be remembered, consisting in 
.the supplication of the deities. 1 have likewise there 
referred to the addresses offered up to the Buddhas of 
confession, which are contained in various compilations 
of prayers. A sacred treatise of this nature forms 
the subject of the present chapter. The original I 
found concealed in a Chorten my brother Hermann had 
obtained from the Lama at Saimonbong, in Sikkim;* it 
is written in small characters (the Yumed) on two sheets 


* The Chorten etood on the altar in the Lama's praying-room already 
when Hooker was there. See the Viow of the interior of the house of the 
Lama at iSaiinonbong in his ^^Uimalayan Journals.” 
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of unequal size. The larger is about four feet square, 
its height being two feet four inches, its breadth one foot 
nine inches; the smaller has the same breadth, but its 
height is only six inches, giving a surface of % square foot. 
These two sheets were lying one upon the other, but se- 
parated by grains of barley interposed between them. They 
were wound round a wooden four-sided obelisk whicli 
filled the central part of the Chorten. The four sides 
of this obelisk were covered with Dh^nl inscriptions. 

As the size of the two sheets does not allow of my 
reproducing here this invocation of the Buddhas of con- 
fession in the form of a facsimile, I preferred giving it 
transcribed in the head characters in the ordinary form 
of Tibetan books, at the end of the chapter. The con- 
tents of the two parts are separated by a distance left 
between them; the beginning of the second part is 
besides also marked in the. Tibetan text by the recur- 
rence of the initial sign.' 

Its full title runs thus: Digpa thamchad shagpar 
terchoi, “Bepentance of all sins, doctrine of the hidden 
treasure.”* The words ter-choi were illegible in the 
sentence at the head of the treatise, and it was only 
through their occurring at the foot of the larger leaf 
in coimexion with the rest of the phrase that the hiatus 
could be filled up. Here also the other words preceding 
them had suffered considerable injury, but the general 

* In the English translation the words in parenthesis are rather explanatory 
paraphrasesy than literal translations of the Tibetan. 

^ 6'dig-pa "sin, vice;^’ thams-chad **all;” ^shags-pa repentant confes- 
sion;” f, the sign of the locative, is often used in stead of the gcnetive sign 
(comp. Foucaux, Gram. Tib., p. 94); ^tcr “a treasury;” chhos “the doctrine,” 
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context and the few letters still decipherable proved 
sufficient to remove rU doubt that the title had been 
repeated. Another name foi' the petition, and one which 
we several times meet with in the text, is Digshag ser chi 
pugri, “the golden razor which takes away sins,”‘ this 
designation evidently signifying its extraordinary efficacy 
in delivering tlie siimer. 

The larger leaf commences with a general laudation 
of the Buddhas — past, present, and to come — who are 
considered to have approached nearest to perfection; 
then fifty-one Buddhas are mentioned each by name; 
of some the region is stated in which they dwell, to 
others is added the number of their births from the 
moment in which they entered the Buddha career 
down to the time when they obtained the Buddhaship. 
Sins are said to be annihilated by reading or uttering 
the names of these Buddhas, and the sins are specified 
from which each Buddha has the power to purify. The 
wickedness of the human race, which caused the destruction 
of the universe, is alluded to, and the prophecy is made 
that man shall have recourse to this treatise and derive 
from it great advantages. 

The second, smaller leaf, begins with the words: 
“Enshrined in the sacred box at the time of the 
uttering of benedictions,” which refer to the usual in- 
auguration ceremonies of religious buildings, as also 
to the blessings pronounced on such solemn occasions. 
Their effects upon the salvation of man, and the ad- 

* CrBer “gold;” kyi, chi, is the sign of the genitive case; spu-gri “a 
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vantages which the inhabitants of the monastery shall 
derive from repeating them, are also again noticed. It 
concludes with four Dharanis. 

The address styles itself a Mahayana Sutra (in Tibetan, 
Thegpa chenpoi do), under which we should also have to 
class it from the nature of its contents.' The addressing 
of imaginary Buddhas and the admission of a magical 
influence of prayers upon the deity implored is particularly 
to be mentioned in evidence of its being written in this 
period of mystic modification of Buddhism.* We may 
also, with equal right, regard it as a translation from an 
ancient Sanskrit work, on account of the occurring of 
the title in Sanskrit. 

The personal names of the Buddhas, and the Ti- 
betan terms explained in the notes, are given in exact 
transliteration, and are not reprinted in the Glossabt 
OP Tibetan Tebms, Appendix B., if they occur in 
the text; the native spelling of the other words may 
be looked for in this Glossary. 

Translation of the first part. 

“In the Sanskrit language* Reverence be to the 


^ For the characteristic signs of a Mahayana Sutra, Btt Bumouf, **lntro- 
duction/’ p. 121. 

* .The Sutras Phal-po-chhe and Rim-pa-{nga which are referred to for 
particulars concerning several Buddhas, are contained in the Eanjur. 

’ My original is injured in this place, and the Sanskrit name cannot be 
read.— It is a curious custom, differing from translations in European 
languages, that books which have been translated from the Sanskrit have fre- 
quently two titles, the Sanskrit and the Tibetan one. Some larger works of the 
Kanjur also receive an additional title in the Tibetan dialect called Dulva 
zhi, *'the basis of religious discipline.” See Csoma, Analysis,” As. Res.. 
Vol. XX., p. 44. 
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vory spotless Buddhas, who all came in the same way.* 
In Tibetan; Repentance of all sins” (or sdig-pa-thams- 
chad-6shags-par). 

“I adore the Tathagatas of the three periods, “ who 
dwell in the ten quarters of the world,’ the subduers of 
the enemy, the very pure and perfect Buddhas, (I adore) 


^ In the original, Na-ino-sarva-bi-ma-la-ta-tha-ga-ta-bud-dha ; the words are 
all Sankrit. Tathagata, in Tibetan De-(zhin, or more fully De-izhin-^shegs-pa, 
an epithet of the Buddhas who have appeared upon earth, implying that 
they have gone in the manner of their predecessors. Comp. pp. 4, 15.--In 
the sequel I shall translate De-^izhin-^shegs-pa by its Sanskrit equivalent 
Tathagata, the literal rendering of the passage making the phrase incon- 
veniently long. 

Similar sentences begin religious treatises; the Kanjur e, g. has in the 
first page three images representing Sakyamuni, with his son on his left, 
and one of his chief disciples on the right, the following legends being 
written respectively under each: “Salutation to the prince of the Munis; 
salutation to the son of Sharika; salutation to Grachen dzin (Sanskrit 
Lahula).” The title-page of the work is followed by the Salutation to the 
three holy ones. Csoma, “Analysis of the Bulva class of the Kanjur,” As. 
Res., Vol. XX., p. 45. Our historical document relating to the foundation 
of the Himis monastery, an abreviated translation of which is appended to 
the chapter on monasteries, commences with the words: “Haill praise and 
salutation to the teachers!” 

The three periods are the past, the present and the future; the Buddhas 
of the past are those who had preached the law and have now returned to 
Nirvana; the Buddha of the present time is Sakyamuni, the last of the 
Buddhas that have yet appeared; the Buddhas of the future time are the 
Bodhisattvas, the candidates for Buddhaship. The Buddhas of the three 
periods include all the Buddhas. 

® In Tibetan phyogs-hchu. These ten quarters of the world are: north; 
north-east; east; south-east; south; south-west; west; north-west; the quarter 
above the zenith ; the quarter below the nadir. Each region is inhabited by 
its own Buddhas and gods, and to know their feelings towards a particular 
man is considered of the greatest importance. Compare for details Chapter XVII. 
No. 2. — A totally different meaning must be attached to Sa-hchu-pa “the 
ten earths,” a term equivalent to the Sanskrit Dasabhumi, referring to the 
ten regions or degrees of perfection which a Bodhisattva has to pass in suc- 
cession in order to attain the Buddha perfection. Comp. Csoma’s “Dictionary,” 
p. 89; “Analysis,” As. Res., Vol. XX., p. 469 ; 405. Bumou( “Introduction,” 
p. 438. Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 405. 
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these illustrious beings,' each and all. I offer to them 
and confess my sins.” 

“ I rejoice over the cause of virtue,® I turn the wheel 
of the doctrine,’ I believe that the body of all the 
Buddhas does not enter Nirvana.^ 

“The causes of virtue will grow to great per- 
fection. 

“I adore' the Tathagata, the vanquisher of the enemy,’ 
the very pure, the most perfect* Buddha Nam-n)kha’-</pal- 
dri-med-rdul-rab-tu-radzes ; ’ 

“ I adore the Tathagata Yon-tan-tog-gi-’od-la-me-tog- 
padma-vaidhurya’i-’od-zer-rin-po-chhe’i-fl^zugs, who has 
the body of a god’s son; 

“I adore the Tathagata isPos-mchhog-dam-pas-mchhod- 
pa’i-sku-rnam-par-spras-shing-legi-par-rgyan-pa; 


^ In Tibetan dpal, a title applied to gods^ saints, and great men. 

* The Tibetan word is rtsa-va “root, first cause, origin.” The meaning 
of the phrase is a promise for the practise of virtues. 

’ This is the technical term for teaching and preaching the laws of the 
Buddha, though it is also applied by analogy to the observation of the pre- 
cepts of the Buddha. Compare Foe koue ki, Engl Transl, pp. 29, 171. 

* This sentence is to be explained by the dogma of the three bodies of 
every Buddha, concerning which comp. p. 38. When a Buddha leaves the 
earth, he loses the faculty of embodying himself again in human shape; the 
Nirmanakaya body (Tib. Prulpai ku) in which he has contributed to the 
welfare and salvation of mankind in the periods preceding the attain- 
ment of the Buddha perfection, dies with him, and does not enter 
Nirvana. The Tibetan ^sol-ba-^debs bad, iherefore, to be translated by 
“I believe,” though the dictionaries only give “to intreat, to beg” as its 
signification. 

^ In Tibetan <IgrB4)chom-pa, in Sanskrit Arhat (see p. 27). 

* In Tibetan Yang-dag-par-rdzogs-pa, in Sanskrit Samyak sambuddha. 

^ This and the following Tibetan terms are the personal names of the 
respective Buddhas. 
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“I adore the Tath^ta jTsug-tor-gyi-^tsug-nas-nyi- 
ma’i-od-zer-dpag-med-zla-’od-smon-lam-gyis-rgyan-pa, 

“I adore the Tathagata Rab-sprul-6kod-pa-chhen-po- 
chhos - kyi - cfbyings - las - mngon-par-’phags-pa-chhags-dang- 
/dan-zla-med-rin-chhen-’hyung-Han, 

“I adore the Tathagata Chhu-zla’i-j'zhon-nu-nyi- 
tna’i - sgron - ma - zla-ba’i-me-tog-rin- chhen-padma-^r-gyi- 
’du-ni-mkha’, who has perfectly the body of a god’s 
son, 

“I adore the Tathagata who is sitting in the ten 
regions, ’Od-zer-rab- tu-’gyed-ching-’jig-rten-gyi-nam- 
mkha’-kun-du-snang-bar-byed-pa, 

“I adore the Tathagata Sangs-rgyas-kyi-Akod-pa-thams- 
chad-rab-tu-rgyas-par-mdzad-pa, 

“I adore the Tathagata Sang* -rgyas- kyi- </gongs-pa- 
6sgrubs-pa, 

“I adore the Tath^ta Dri-med-zla-ba’i-me-tog-gi- 
Akod-pa-mdzad, 

“I adore the Tathagata Bin-chhen-mchhog-gis-me-tog- 
grag«-/dan, 

“I adore the Tathagata ’Jigs-med-rnam-par-^zigs, 

“I adore the Tathagata ’Jigs-pa-dang-’bral-zhing-bag- 
chhags-mi-mnga’-zhing-jpu-zing-zhis-mi-byed-pa, 

“I adore the Tathagata Seng-ge-$gra-(fbyangs, 

“I adore the Tathagata jiSer-’od-jzi-4fjid-kyi-rgyal- 

po.” 

“Whatever human being upon earth writes the names 
of these Buddhas, or carries them with him, or reads 
them, or makes a vow (to do so), will be blessed for 
it: he will become clean from all darkening sins, and 
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will be bom in the region 6De-va-chan,‘ which is 
towards the west.” 

“I adore the Tathagata Ts'he-dpag-med*. who dwells 
in the Buddha-region 6De-va-chan; 

“I adore the Tathagata rDo-ije-rab-tu-’dzin-pa, who 
dwells in the Buddha-region Ngur-anrig-gi-rgyal-mts'han; 

“I adore the Tath^ata Pad-mo-shin-tn-rgyafl-pa, who 
dwells in the Buddha-region Phyir-mi-/dag-pa’i-’khor- 
lo-rab-tu-sgrog-pa ; 

“I adore the Tathagata Chhos-kyi-rgyal-mts' ban, who 
dwells in the Buddha-region rDul-med-pa; 

“I adore the Tathagata Seng-ge-sgrardbyangs-rgyal-po, 
who dwells -in the Buddharregion sGron-la-ftzang-po; 

“I adore the Tathagata rNams-par-snang-mdzad- 
rgyal-po/ who dwells in the Buddha-region ’Od-zcr- 
Asang-po ; 

“I adore the Tathagata Chhos-kyi-’od-zer-gyi-sku-pad- 
mo-shin-tu-rgyas-pa, who dwells in the Buddha-region 
’Da’-bar-dka’-ba; 

"I adore the Tathagata mNgon-par-mkhyen-pa-thamx- 


^ In Sanskrit Sukhavatl. This word is the name of the happy mansion where 
the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha, or in Tibetan Odpagmed, sits enthroned; it 
is considered the greatest reward of a virtuous life to be re-bom in this 
world. See the description of this region p. 98. 

‘ In Sanskrit Amitayus. This is another name of Amitabha (Bumoui 
Introduction/’ p. 102) who is so styled when implored for longevity. In 
images referring to this power of the Buddha, he holds a vase-like vessel 
filled with the water of life, which he is believed to pour out over those 
who address him.— Such a figure may be very often seen in every kind of 
religions representations, paintings as well as plastic objects. 

‘ In Sanskrit Yftirdchana, the name of a fabulous Buddha, regarded 
as the Dhyani Buddha of the first human Buddha who taught the law in 
the actual universe. See Bumoufs Introduction, p. 117. 
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chad-kyi-’od-zer, who dwells in the Buddha-region rGyan- 
dang-/dan-pa ; 

“I adore the Tathagata ’Od-mi-’khrugs-pa, who dwells 
in the Buddha-region Me-long-gi-elkyil-’khor-mdog- 
’dra; 

“I adore the illustrious .vNying-po, who dwells in the 
Buddha-region Padmo, in that pure Buddha-region 
where abides the victorious, the Tathagata who has 
subdued his enemy, the very pure, perfect Buddha Ngan- 
’gro - thams - chad - rnam - par - ’joms - pa - ’phags-pa-yzi-irjid- 
.vgra-rfbyangs-kyi-rgyal-po.” 

“All these (Buddhas’ stories) are contained in the 
Sutra Phal-po-chhe.”‘ 

“I likewise adore the Buddha Shakya-thub-pa, who 
is known to have been born thirty millions of times 


* Comp. p. 125.— In Csoma’s Analysis of it Vairochana (rNani-par-«nang- 
mdzad) is the only Buddha mentioned. 

* An allusion to the numerous descents of Shakya-thub-pa, or Sakyamuni, 
the founder of Buddhism, who, in common with all candidates for the Buddha- 
ship previous to their final elevation, has passed through countless probationary 
stages, during which period greater merit is accumulated by most extra- 
ordinary works. The life of the Buddhas in anterior existences is related 
4t large in the sacred books styled Jatakas, not a few of these tales being 
identical with the fables of the Greek Aesop. Hardy, * ** Manual of Buddhism,'’ 
p. 100; Bumouf, “Introduction,” pp, 61, 555. The previous re-births of 
Sakyamuni are in most of the sacred books variously estimated from 500 to 
550. Upham, “History and Doctrine of Buddhism,” Vol. IIL, p. 296; 
Foucaux, “Rgy chher rol pa,” Vol. II., p. 34; Hardy, “Manual,” I c. But there 
are also many phrases to be met with tending to establish their infinity, 
and the Buddha himself is reported to have said: “It is impossible to 
reckon the bodies I have possessed.” Foe koue ki, pp. 67, 348; Hodgson, 
“Illustrations,” p. 86. The number in the text is accordingly an instance 
rather of the latter belief, and the term khrag might be an abreviation 
from khrag -khrig, “a hundred thousand mDlions,” which is also used to 
signify any indefinitely large number. See Csoma’s Dictionary, voce Khrag- 
khrig. 
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once uttering this name, shall- purify from all sins com- 
mitted in anterior existences. 

“I adore the Buddha Mar-me-mdzad, * who has done 
so eighteen thousand times. Once uttering this name 
shall purify from the sins committed by pollution with 
the properties of lower men. 

“I adore the Buddha Rab-tu-’bar-ba, who is known 
(to have been born) 16,000 times. Once uttering this 
name shall confer absolution, and purify from all sins 
committed against parents and teachers. 

“1 adore the Buddha sKar-rgyal, who has been bom 
ten million three thousand times. Once uttering this 
name shall purify from all sins committed by polluting 
one’s self with sacred riches. 

“I adore the Buddha Sa-la’i-rgyal-po, who has been 
bom eighteen thousand times. Once uttering this 
name shall purify from all sins of theft, robbery, and 
the like. 

“T adore the Buddha Padma-’phags-pa, who has been 
bom fifteen thousand times. Once uttering this name 
shall purify from all sins committed by polluting one’s 
self with, and coveting, the riches belonging to Chortens.* 


* In Sanskrit Dlpankara. Thisname/^the luminous/’ is applied to an imaginary 
Buddha who, according to Turner and Hftrdy, is said to have been the twenty- 
fourth teacher of the Buddha law previous to S^yamuni, to whom he was 
the first to give a definite assurance of his future Buddhaship. Turner, 
“Extracts from the Attakata,” Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VIII., p. 789; 
Hardy’s Manual, p. 94. In Hodgson’s list (DlustrationB, p. 135), however, 
he is the first Buddha of the actual period and the ninth predecessor of 
Sakyamuni.— Hardy’s texts allege him to have lived 100,000 years; the 
Nippon Pantheon (by Hofmann in v. Siebold’s “Beschreibung von Japan,” 
Yol. V., p. 77) says that his stay upon earth lasted 840 billions of years. 

About Chortens see Chapter XIII. 
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“I adore the Buddha Ko’u-’din-ne’i-rigj,’ who has 
been bom ninety millions of times. Once uttering this 
name shall purify all sins committed.... ‘ 

“I adore the Buddha,* who has been born ninety 
thousand times. 

“I adore the Buddha ’Od-6srung,‘ who has been born 
nine hundred thousand times. 

“I adore the Buddha Bye-ba-phrag-ganga’i-Alung-gi- 
bye-ma-snyed-kyi-grangs-dang-mnyam-pa-mam. 

“I adore the Buddha Kun-du-spas-pa-la-sogs-pa- 
mts'han-tha-dad-pa, who has been bom a thousand 
times. 

“I adore the Buddha ’Jam-bu-’dul-va, who has been 
bom twenty thousand times. 

“I adore the Buddha jSer-mdog-dri-med-’od-zer, who 
has been bom sixty-two thousand times. 

“I adore the Buddha rfVang-po’i-rgyal-po’i-rgyal- 
mts'han, who has been bom eighty -four thousand 
times. 

“I adore the Buddha Nyi-ma’i-snying-po, who has 
been bom ten thousand five hundred times. 

' In Sanskrit Kaundinya, one of the earliest disciples of Sakyamuni^ who 
will teach the Buddha law at a very remote period. See Bumoufy “Le Lotus 
de la Bonne Loi” p. 126; Csoma, **Life of Sakya,’^ As. Res., Vol. XX., 
p. 298. 

* In Tibetan follow the two words rmos, ** ploughed,” and hakol, **to boil 
in oil or butter.” As these two words have no apparent connexion, 1 have 
omitted them in the text. 

* Here the Buddha is not called by name. 

* In Sanskrit Ka^apa, who is viewed as the third Buddha of the actual 
period, or the immediate predecessor of S&kyamuni; particulars about his 
nativity, race, age, disciples, Ac., are to be found in Csoma’s Analysis,” As. 
Res., Yol. XX., p. 415, and Foe koue ki, p. 180. 
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“I adore the Buddha Zhi-bar-mdzad-pa who has been 
born sixty- two thousand times. 

“I adore all these Buddhas, together with the assembly 
of the Sravakas,' and Bodhisattvas.* 

“All these (Buddhas’ stories) are contained in the 
treatise Bim-pa-lnga” (a part of the Kanjur).’ 

“1 adore the victorious,^ the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Ein- 
chhen-rgyal-po’i-mdzod. Once to utter this name 
takes away the sins which would cause one further 
existence. 

“I adore the victorious, the Tath^ata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Rin- 
chhen-’od-kyi-rgyal-po-me-’od-rab-tu-flsal-va. Once to 
utter this name takes away the sins committed in one 
existence by polluting one’s self with the riches of the 
clergy.’ 

“I adore the victorious, the Tath^ata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha sPos- 
dang-me-tog-la-dvang-ba-stobs-kyi-rgyal-po. Once to 

1 In Tibetan nyon-thoe, **Boditor.” By this word is designated in the 
ancient reiigious books a disciple of Sakyamuni, as also an earlier adherent 
to his law. In the later sacred writings it is applied to Buddhists who had 
abandoned the world and turned ascetics. See pp. 18, 149. 

> In Tibetan byang-chhub-8enis-(fpa\ The Mahay ana books apply this 
name to every follower of the Buddhist faith; the lay members are called 
^^Bddbisattvas who reside in their houses,” the ascetics, ** Bodhisattvas who 
have renounced the world.” 

* As an example of the contents of such descriptive stories see Csoma’s 
Analysis, As. Res., Yol. XX., p. 415. 

* In Tibetan hChom-Idan-das, in Sanskrit Bhagavan. 

* In Tibetan dge-’dnn, also pronounced Gendun, a general name for the 
“clergy,” respecting whose institutions see Chapter XII. 
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utter this name takes away the sins committed by 
violation of the moral laws. 

‘‘ I adore the victorious, the Tath^ata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Ganga’i- 
Alung - gi - bye - ma - snyed - bye - ba - phrag - 6rgya’i - granges - 
dang-mnyam-par-des-pa. Once to utter this name 
takes away the sins committed in one existence by 
taking life. 

‘G adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Itin- 
chhen - rdo - rje - rfpal - Artan - zhing-’dul-va-pha-rol-gyi-^tobs- 
rab-tu-’joim-pa. Once to utter this name makes one 
equal in religious merit to him who has read over the 
royal precepts.^ 

adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha r/Zi- 
irjed-nges-par-rnam-par-gfnon-pa. Once to utter this 
name takes away the sins committed in one existence 
by evil desire. 

‘‘I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Ein- 
chhen - zla - ’od - skyabs - gnas - dam - pa - dgra - las - rnam - par- 
rgyal-ba. Once to utter this name takes away the 
sins which would cause the sufferings in the hell mNar- 
med.^ 


^ lu TybeUu &ka\ This word mcaus ** precept,” and ia here to be re- 
ferred to the rules enacted to the Lamas; the meaning of this reward ac- 
cordingly is, that the suppliants shall be counted amongst the priests and 
enjoy the blessings reserved to them. See p. 149. 

^ mNar-med is the name of one of the most dreadful divisions of hell 
Csoma’s and SchmidCs Dictionaries. About the hells see p. 92. 
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“I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Rin- 
chhen-^tsug-tor-chan. Once to utter this name removes 
the danger of being born in any of the bad grades of 
existence, ‘ and the most perfect body of a god or man 
shall be obtained. 

“I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the vanquisher 
of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha r6yal-ba- 
rgya-mts' ho’i-ts* hogs-dang-6chas-pa-mam. It is said that 
once to utter this name purifies from the sin of perjury, 
and from all sins committed by the mind (bad feelings) 
through lust, deceit, and the like. 

“I adore the victorious, the Tathagata, the subduer of 
his enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddha Ts hei-bum- 
pa-’dzin-pa-mam. 

“May these Buddhas, deliver all animal beings from 
the horrors of untimely death.* 

“I adore all the victorious, the Tathagatas, the van- 
quishers of the enemy, the very pure, the perfect Buddhas, 
the past, the not arrived (future), and the present 
Buddhas.* 

“I adore the protector of the , creatures, ALu-sgrubs, 
the hero; Guru Padma; rfPal Na-ro-va; dPal Bi-ma-la- 


' The Baddhists count six classes of existence. Those in hell, the brute, 
Asur, and Yidag, are considered as bad existences; those of man and god as 
the good grades. 

> See p. 109. 

• An analogous phrase to one occurring at the commencement of the 
address; its meaning was explained at p. 126. 


li? 
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mitra; Fandita A-ti-sha,* &c. ; together with the succes- 
sion of holy Lamas. “ 

“(This book) sDig-4shags-jr8er-kyis-«pu-gri is able 
to subdue, ,to bum, to destroy hell. It will be a 
consolation to the animated beings in that period of 
distress and misery,’ when in the (places for the) re- 
presentatives of the Buddha, of his precepts, and of his 


1 These are Indian priests who were very celebrated for their zeal in the 
propagation of Buddhism; with the exception of Lugrub, the first of this 
series, they all took an active part in spreading its doctrines throughout Tibet. 
Lugrub, in Sanskrit Nagaijuna, is regarded as the founder of the Mahay ana 
system. See p. 30. Oum Padma is the famous teacher Padma Sambhava, 
who was sent for by king Thisrong de tsan, and is said to have reached 
Tibet A.D. 747. Bimala mitra also came to Tibet in accordance with an 
invitation from this king. See Schmidt in *^Ssanang Ssetsen,” p. 356. 
Na-ro-va, who is enumerated before Bimala mitra, must doubtless have 
been contemporaneous with him and Padma Sambhava. Pandita Atisha, the 
last of the series, ha? a great reputation for re-establishing Buddhism after 
the persecutions of its followers under the reigns of Langdharma and his 
successors (902-71). 

* The Tibetan hla-ma-dam-pa-^rgyud, is an honorary title applied to the 
priests with whom originated a specific system of Buddhism. In a subse- 
quent sentence, and also in the document relating to the foundation of the 
Himis monastery, we shall find them called ** Foundation-Lamas,” in Tibetan 
rtsa-va^i-hla-ma. 

* In Tibetan hskal-ba-snyig-ma, According to the notions of the Bud- 
dhists, as well as of the Brahmans, the universe, which is without beginning or 
end, is periodically destroyed and constructed again, these revolutions passing 
through four different periods, or Kalpas, viz. : the periods of formation, and 
of the continuance of formation; and those of the destruction, and dis- 
appearance of the universe. Here the Kalpa of destruction is referred to, 
and it is foretold that man shall obtain absolution from his sins by reading 
this book. The universe is dissolved and consumed by the powers of fire, 
water, and wind, which effect its entire destruction in sixty-four attacks upon 
its substance. The moral condition of man previous to the several agencies 
coming into notion is stated as follows: “Before the destruction by water, 
cruelty or violence prevails in the world; before that by fire, licentiousness, 
and before that by wind, ignorance. When licentiousness has prevailed, men 
are cut off by disease ; when violence, by turning their weapons against each 
other, and when ignorance, by famine.” Hardy, “Manual of Buddhism,” 
pp. 28-35; Schmidt, Mem. de PAcad. de Petersb., Vol. 11., pp. 58-68. 
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mercy/ men shall cut stuffs woven of cotton, and work 
it, when cut, to garments; when there they take meat; 
when there they buy and trade with goods; when the 
Gelongs* break down inhabited places; when the astro- 
logers* invoke good fortune;* when the Bonpo* carry 
with them (listen to) the secret mystical sentences 
(Dharanls); when the Gebshi are the commanders in 


* This phrase is to be understood as a sort of prediction that the temples 
shall be desecrated by worldly negociations; for it is in the temples that are put 
up the three representatives (Tibetan Tensumni) of the Buddha, his precepts, 
and his mercy. 

The Buddha is figured as a statue, a bas-relief, or a picture. The 
pictures hang down from the cross-beams of the roof, or are traced on the 
walls; the statues and bas-reliefs show him in a sitting attitude, and are 
placed behind the altar in a recess. The precepts which he bequeathed to 
man after his departure from earth, are symbolized by a book, which lies 
upon a lower step of the altar, or rests upon a shelf suspended from the 
roof. His mercy, or unlimited charity, which enabled him to obtain the sublime 
rank of a Buddha, in order to lead man to salvation, is signified by a Chorten, 
a pyramidal chest containing relics, which always occupies a prominent place 
upon the altar. See Csoma, ** Grammar,” p. 173, “Dictionary,” voce rten; — 
also Schmidt’s Lexicon. For further details about images of gods see 
Chapter XIV.; for books, see p. 80; Cbortens, Chapter Xlll. For the place 
which these objects occupy in temples, 1 may refer to the Chapter on the 
temples, and to the view of the interior of the temple at Mangnkng, in 
6nw Khorsum, by my brother Adolphe in the Atlas to the “Results of a 
Scientific Mission.” 

* The term dge -along is applied to ordained priests, who, however, are 
generally called by the more honourable title of Lama (bla-ma), a distinction 
strictly belonging only to the superiors of convents. The Gelongs must not 
care for riches or worldly prosperity; their breaking down inhabited places 
may mean, perhaps, their fighting against other monasteries or against rich 
men in general. 

* In Tibetan sngags-pa, one versed in charms* 

^ In Tibetan fjryang-’gugs; a ceremony of this nature will be noticed in 
a subsequent chapter. The allusion here is to the abuse of it as a substitute 
for prayers. 

‘ Bon-po is the name of the followers of the sect which adheres in the 
closest manner to the Buperstitioas ideas transferred from the earlier Tibetan 
creed; comp. p. 74. 
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chief; ‘ when the learned and poor (= the priests) live in 
and preside over the nunneries;^ when the Zhanglons® 
amuse themselves with their daughters-in-law; when 
men destroy (eat) the meat destined for the manes of 
the dead; when the head Lamas eat the meat prepared 
for offerings;^ when men cut themselves off from the 
vital principle (commit suicide'^); when bad actions 
increase upon earth; when the song Mani shall be 
returned in answer;® when the calves of the Dzo^ breed 
shall devastate (the fields); when men covet the goods 
of others; when the saints® travel and establish trade; 


^ i>ge-2>Bhes, abreviated from dge-bai-bshes-^nyen, in Sanskrit Kalyanamiira, 
meaning a learned priest, a friend to virtue. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the functions of a military chief do not agree very well with the clerical character. 

* The priests are not allowed to have intercourse with women, but the 
violation of this precept is but too probable by their dwelling under the same 
roof with nuns. 

“ Zhang, “a maternal-uncle;” 61on, “a magistrate, an officer, a nobleman;” 
the two words in connexion designate a man of superior rank. 

* The Tibetan has zan, which is explained in the dictionaries as **meat, 
a kind of thick potage, dough, or paste made of the meal or flour of parched 
grains.” As an instance of its use for food in general see the details in 
Hermann's “Glossary,” s. v. Zankhar, in Vol. III., of the “Results,” &c., and 
R. A. Soc., 1862. 

‘ Deliverance from existence is only the consequence of good actions; 
but suicide is also in the opiuion of the Buddhists a bud action, and has a 
re-birth in a lower degree as one of its consequences, since the sins for the 
expiation of which the present existence had to bo endured, are not yet atoned 
for, and also a new crime is committed. In the period of misei^ alluded to 
in the text, however, also this moral law will be overlooked. 

* By Maui the famous six-syllable prayer Om mani padme hum, “0, the 
Jewel in the Lotus: Amen,” is to be undei^tood; the allusion in the text 
refers to its conversion into a popular song. 

' fiiDzo, a mixed breed, the offspring of a Yak (hos gruniens) and a common 
common Indian Zhebu cow; in the language of the Himalaya tribes it is 
called Ghubu. The Dzos are one of the few mixed species which are capable 
of propagation, and they outnumber in some valleys the pure Yaks. 

^ In Tibetan nal-jor, in Sanskrit YoglUih^a, “a saint, a devotee,” is also the 
name of a religious sect, which enjoyed the most favour in India until the seventh 
century a.d.— Respecting its history and religious tenets, see Chapter V. 
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when fraud is committed with measm'e* and weight; 
when the Chinese trade with little children (which they 
would obtain from the Tibetans); when under the gates 
(of the temples) illusory mirades (sorcery) shall be 
practised; when men eat and drink and care but for 
this actual existence; when there shall be no more 
gratuities; when the time shall arrive that old customs 
are disturbed (changed); when men shall be given up 
to the ravages of war and the enemy; when frost, hail, 
and drought shall spread (make general) famine;® when 
men and animal beings shall have to suffer from bad 
actions:® then, in this period of distress and misery this 
sDig-ftshags-j/ter-chhos will be an ablution for every kind 
of sin which has been accumulated in the meantime; 
all animated beings shall read it, and on account of it 
all sins shall be wiped away.”^ 

Translation of the second part. 

“Enshrined in the sacred box at the time of the 
uttering of benedictions.® 

“In this period of distress and misery, when many 

^ The Tibetan bre, also pronounced pre, is, according to Csoma’s Dictionary, 
‘‘a dry measure, the twentieth part of a Tibetan bushel.” 

^ Some words are here illegible. 

^ For the Buddhist theory on the influence of good and bad actions upon 
well-being, see p. 93. 

* The last four lines of the original text have been so much injured that 
only a few of the words could be deciphered, enough, however, remaining 
to give a clue to the meaning. 

^ With reference to the religious rites and ceremonies connected with the 
erection of Chortens, see Chapter Xlll. 
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living beings shall suffer and sigh for deliverance, these 
benedictions shall afford great advantages to sinners. 
The sins which arise from,, discord and dispute among 
the inhabitants of this monastery* shall be taken away 
through them. 

“These blessings, if recited on the 8th, 15th, and 
30th of every month, purify most surely from the five 
great crimes,® and from all sins, and deliver from the 
six kinds of hell. The 84,000 great emblems of the 
essence of the sublime doctrine shall be the same with 
every being. ’ The mind of man shall become unchangeably 
directed towards attaining the sanctity of a Buddha; 
he shall gain the energetic vrill of the Buddha, and 
shall in the end obtain the advantages of a Buddha 
himself. 

“This is the end of the Mahay ana Sutra sDig-fcshags- 
jser-gyis-spu-gri. 

“All beings be blessed!” 


^ The name of the monastery is not given in the original, which only 
says, (2gon-pa “a monastery”. 

* The five great crimes of the Buddhists are: ]. The taking of life; 2. Theft; 
3. Adultery; 4. Lying; 5. Drunkenness. See Bumouf, ** Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” 
p. 447 ; Hardy, Manual of Buddhism,” Chapter X., p. 488. 

’ This phrase refers, as may be seen from the sequel, to the inferior 
signs of a Buddha’s beauty. They are generally stated to be 80 in number, 
but other books, as e. g. the Rgya-chher-rol-pa (translated by Foucaux, Vol. 11., 
p. 108) give 84, which, in the present treatise, have been multiplied by 1000. 
The number of 84,000 is a most favourite one in Buddhist cosmogony and 
scorns to be used in the same way as Khrag-khrig, **a hundred thousand 
millions” (p. 130), and the Chinese Wan, or 10,000 (Ideler, “Ueber die 
Zeitrecbnung der Chinesen,” p. 10), as the designation of an infinite number. 
The extent, thickness, and diameter of the sakwalas can always be divided 
by 8; the prolongation of the age of mankind continues for 84,000 years. 
See Hardy, Manual,” Chapter 1.; Foe koue ki, p. 127. 
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(Three Dharanis, in compt Sanskrit, now follow. The 
first Dharani is a mystic invocation of Doijesempa, Sanskrit 
Vajrasattva (see p. 60); in the second Dharani is condensed 
the belief in the four truths (see p. 16); the third Dha- 
rani is recited at the inauguration of the temples; now 
the text continues; ‘ 

“By means of these invocations the creatures beconie 
perfect in the two collections;’ they shall be purified 
from their sins and blessed with the dignity of a most 
perfect Buddha. 

(A fourth Dharani Mows). 

“This (Dharani) is raised (granted) as a favour’ to 
the wanderers in the orb for not having paid reverence 
to parents — instead of thankfully remembering favours 
received — nor to the holy Foundation-Lamas,^ who have 
obtained perfection by virtues. 

“All sins committed by taking life, together with the 
transgressions accumulated in previous existences, the 
sins of lying, envy, and wickedness which proceed from 
the mind — aU these sins are abolished by this sublime 
doctrine. 

“Most perfect Sages, be gracious and clement, if I 
should not have rendered rightly the letters of the 


‘ The transcription of these three Dharanis has been omitted from con- 
siderations of brevity. 

* In Tibetan ts'hogs^pnyis; by this term is understood the combination 
of the highest perfection in the practice of virtues, and the highest degree 
of wisdom, both of which are reserved for the Bnddhas; but simple men can 
attain this sublimest rank by following the path revealed by Sakyamuni and 
his acknowledged predecessors. 

^ It delivers from the sins specified. 

* In Tibetan rtsa-vai-hla-ma; in a foregoing passage they were styled 
hla-ma-dam-pa-hrgyud. See p. 136. 
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alphabet.' Mi-rgan-sde-gfsal-rdo-rje has written it. Praised 
be this sheet, that he may gain entire deliverance from 
liis sins. This sDig-6shag8-gfser-gyis-«pu-gri has been com- 
pleted in two days.” 

^ For explanation of this sentence I refer to p. 50. 
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PART II 

PRESENT LAMAIC INSTITUTIONS 




CHAPTER XII 

THE TIBETAN PRIESTHOOD 

Materials contained in Reports of European Travellers.— Fundamental 
Laws.— Hierarchical System.— Organisation op the Clergy.— Principles 
of its constitution.— Revenues.— Grades amongst the Lamas.— Number of 
Lamas.— Occupations.— Diet.— Dress. 

Reports of European Travellers. 

Bt Lamaism Europeans designate that peculiar form 
of Buddhism which developed itself from Tsonkhapa’s 
institutions in Tibet and soon spread over all Central 
Asia, where it took deep root. Our knowledge of this 
most modem form of Buddhism is also of no long date; 
for to penetrate into Tibet was always a matter of great 
difficulty, both on account of the impediments presented 
by the general great elevation of the countiy, as also 
by the jealous and hostile feelings of the natives towards 
foreigners. The supremacy gradually obtained by the 
Chinese Government has but increased the difficulty; 
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even quite recently it has proved its hostile disposition, 
notwithstanding the treaties signed , after the last war in 
China. 

The first Europeans w^ho penetrated into Tibet were 
Christian missionaries. In the year 1624 a Jesuit, Pater 
Antonio de Andrada, travelled as far as Cliabrang, the 
capital of the Giige district of Gnari Khorsiim, the Raja, 
or Gyalpo, of which was very favourably inclined towards 
him. The first who reached Lhassa, the centre of the 
Lamaic church, were the Jesuits Albert Dorville and 
Johann Gruber, who, in 1661, returned from China via 
Tibet and Hindostan to Europe. The next who followed 
them were the Capucine patres Josepho de Asculi and 
Francisco Maria de Toun, who started from Bengal in 
the year 1706 and safely reached Lhassa. In 1716 the 
Jesuit Desideri again penetrated up to Lhassa from the 
west, through Kashmir and Ladak. The most important 
event for our knowledge of Tibetan Buddhism was the 
Capucine mission under the superintendance of Horadio 
de la Penna, who, with five companions, arrived at 
Lhassa in the year 1741; their efforts to propagate the 
Christian faith had but little success, though they were 
kindly received by the Tibetan authorities. They collected 
much valuable information concerning the geography of 
the country and the history, religion, manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. Horacio de la Penna was particularly 
distinguished by an ardent zeal in the cause of Christianity; 


^ I allude to the case of Capt. Smyth, for whom no passports could be 
obtained; and of Capt. Blackiston, who was obliged to return in the first weeks 
after his setting out from the shores of China to reach Tibet through China. 
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he translated into Tibetan a catechism of the Christian 
faith, the Doctrina Christiana of Cardinal Belarmino, the 
Thesaurus Doctrinse Christianse of Turlot, and he also 
compiled a Tibetan -Italian dictionary. The materials 
brought home by this mission, which a few years after- 
wards was obliged to leave Lhassa, were examined by 
Pater Antonio Georgi, who in his curious ‘‘Alphabetum 
Tibetanum,” Roma3 1762, undertook to prove by com- 
parative philology the opinion entertained by the mis- 
sionaries, that Lamaism was a corrupted fonn of 
Christianity. 

In the year 1811 Manning, according to Princep, made 
an attempt to pass through Tibet into China; but he 
was stopped at Lhassa, and not being permitted to go any 
farther, he was obliged to turn back.' In 1845 two Lazarist 
missionaries. Hue and Gabet, again reached Lhfesa from 
Mongolia; but after a short stay, they also had to leave this 
capital, and were escorted to Macao by a Chinese officer. 

Since the commencement of this century various 
journeys have been undertaken into Bhutan, Sikkim, and 
the western districts adjoining the British territories. 
Particularly precious are also the publications of Fallas, 


* Ritter, “Die Erdkunde von Asien,” Vol. 11., pp. 439-64. H. Princep, “Tibet, 
Tartary and Mongolia,” London 185’i, p. 17. For an interesting collection of the 
views of various missionaries on this subject see Marsden’s note to “Marco 
Polo’s Travels,” p. 240. The Popes had hoped the Capucine mission would 
prove of very great importance for the propagation of Christianity in Central 
Asia, and had supported them in every way. Pope Clemens IX. issued a parti- 
cular Breve concerning Tibet (Ritter, 1. c., p. 459), and the nomination of a 
Vicarius apostolicus for Lh&ssa still takes place. The “Annuario Pontificio,” 
Roma 1862, p. 243, gives as the gentleman in charge of this office Monsignore 
Giacomo Leone Thomine Demazures, nominated March 27, 1846 ; he is at the 
same time the Bishop in partibvs infdeUvm of Sinopolis in Cilicia. 
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detailing the information obtained by him in Russian 
Mongolia; and those of Klaproth — his translation of the 
description of Tibet by a Chinese officer, as well as the 
results of his investigations connected with his travels 
in the regions of the Kaukasus. All the various narra- 
tives treat principally of the hierarchical system, the 
regulations and social habits of the clergy and the re- 
ligious establishments ; the notices on religious ceremonies 
are very rare. In addition to the above-mentioned 
sources of information, which have been laid under con- 
tribution iff my endeavour to define, in the following 
chapters, the nature and characteristics of the Tibetan 
priesthood and the institutions connected therewith, I 
have also been enabled to turn to good account the 
observations made by my brothers during their travels 
in the Eastern Himalaya and in Central and Western 
Tibet, in the years 1855 to 1857. 

Fundamental laws. 

It is very probable that in the earliest periods of 
Buddhism all those who embraced this religion, abandoned 
the world and assisted their master, as much as lay in 
their power, in propagating his faith. Those who, after 
having heard Sakyamimi explain his doctrines, desired 
to become Buddhists, were first obliged to make an ex- 
plicit declaration to that effect, whereupon the teacher 
proceeded to cut off their hair and beard, and then in- 
vested them with the religious garments, whereby they 
were received into the community of the faithful Later, 
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when the number of Buddhists had increased, the neophite 
was placed for instruction under the charge of an elder 
disciple, a practice which became general after Sakya- 
muni’s death. The distinction between lay brothers and 
priests, and the important dogma that only the latter, 
as having renounced the world, can obtain Nirvana, 
was certainly not introduced till after Sakyamuni’s 
death, although he himself had recognized mendicants, the 
receivers of alms, who are forbidden to eat other food 
than that which has been received under certain con- 
ditions (one being that it has been given in the form of 
alms); and householders, the givers of alms, who thereby 
gain merit; but by him both these classes were admitted 
with equal rights to the advantages promised to his 
followers. But already the earlier schools (the Hlnayana 
sect) excluded lay brothers from attaining to the per- 
fection of an Arhat, and to Nirvana; the Mahayana system 
admits them, but the present sects of Tibet again raised 
that strongly marked barrier between the laity and the 
priests, denying to the former the possibility of attaining 
to the rank of a Buddha; they may attain Nirvana, but 
they cannot become “a blessing to the world.”* The 
ascetics are styled in the sacred books Bhikshus, Sramanas, 
Sravakas, Arhats; and the lay followers, the devotees, 
Upasakas (in Tibetan Genyen); in the Mahayana Sutras 
the latter are also called “Bodhisattvas who reside in 
their houses,” the former “Bodhisattvas who have re- 
nounced the world.” 

* See pp. 27» 38f 106. Compare alao Hodgson, “lllastrations,'^ p. 98. 
Hardy, Eastern Monachism,** p. 12. 
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The early disciples of Sakyamuni are generally re- 
presented as wandering about with their royal master; 
others, in consequence of his frequent exhortations to 
lead a solitary life, are said to have retired to the forests 
and woods which surround the settlements, or to have 
lived in solitary and forsaken houses, which they only 
left on certain periods in order to betake themselves to 
Sakyamuni and listen to his words. Large regular as- 
semblies, which probably date back as far as Sakyamuni 
himself, took place when the rainy season was over; 
during the rains Sakyamuni himself, as well as his im- 
mediate followers and the hermit -disciples, had taken 
up their abode in the houses of well-intentioned persons, 
and had devoted themselves to meditations on such parts 
of the doctrine as they had not yet clearly understood; 
they also employed part of their time in the instruction 
of their entertainers, At the assemblies above men- 
tioned the Bhikshus reported their success in gaining 
neophites, discussed various dogmas, and requested a 
solution of any doubts with which they may have been 
troubled. 

Originally such assembUes were held in the open air ; 
the Viharas, in the sense of monasteries, in which they 
might otherwise have taken place, did not come into 
existence till a much later period. The word Vihara, 
according to its etymological derivation, denotes a place 
where the Buddhists assembled; and it is in this sense 
that this term is used in the Sutras, or books considered 
to contain the words of Sakyamuni, which always begin thus : 
‘‘When Sakya happened to be (viharati sma) at a place;” 
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but later this name was applied to those houses in w'hich 
the priests met, and where strangers and the ascetics 
(who went about collecting alms) found an asylum. The 
meaning of the word became more Testricted still, and 
was subsequently given to monasteries only, or to those 
religious establishments, in which those who once enter 
them are bound to remain for life. It is impossible 
to determine exactly the various periods during which 
Viharas took the form of meeting-houses or, later, 
of monasteries. In the Hinayana books on discipline 
they are mentioned only as an appendix to the chapter 
on the seats, and they were probably erected later than 
the temples, the first of which is said to have been 
built in the period of Upagupta, who lived in the third 
century b.c. The violent attacks of the Brahmans must 
soon have convinced the Buddhist clergy of the advan- 
tages to be derived from association; rules were then 
drawn up for life in community and for subordination, 
and the beginning of monastic institutions was thus made, 
which latter were, however, in India, even in their final 
perfection, widely different from those of Tibetan mon- 
achism at the present day. In earlier times each Vihara 
had its own administration and its own chief, and was 
independent of the others; and it was so even in the 
seventh century, when Hiuen Thsang resided in India; a 
hierarchy so thoroughly organized as we now find in 
Tibet, was never known in India.' 

^ See Burnoufy Introduction” pp. 232 279 seq.y 286; Hardy, 

“Eaatern Monachism,” Chapter HI., IV., XULj WaasiJjew, “Der Bud- 
dhismuB,” pp. 45, 96. Compare also Barthelmy St. Hilaire, “Le Bouddha 
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Hierarchical system. 

The first organisation of the Tibetan clergy dates 
from King Thisrong de tsan (728 — 86 a.d.), of whom the 
Bodhimor says that “he gave the clergy a firm consti- 
tution and divided it into classes.”^ But the development 
of the present hierarchical system, which was independent 
of these ancient institutions, dates from the fifteenth 
century. In 1417 the famous Lama Tsonkhapa founded 
the Galdan monastery at Lhassa, and became its superior ; 
the great authority and reputation he had enjoyed, 
devolved upon his successors in the abbotship of this 
monastery, who, down to the present day, are believed 
to have been men of particular sanctity. But these 
abbots were soon superseded in influence by the Dalai 
Lama^ at Lhassa (now the highest in rank of the Ti- 
betan priesthood), and by the Panchen Rinpoche at 
Tashilhiinpo,^ who are both considered to be of divine 

et sa religion,” p. 209. Wilson, Buddha and Buddhism,” p. 251. The 
principal cave temples were probably excavated in the period from the 
commencement of the Christian era to the fifth century after it. It needs 
hardly be added that the sacred books which represent Sakyamuni himself 
to have felt the necessity of instituting bead priests are interpolated. 

* Schmidt, ‘^Ssanang Ssetsen,” p. 356; comp. p. 67. 

^ Dalai Lama is the title which the Mongolians give to him; Dalai is a 
Mongolian word meaning oceaUy Lama or correctly hlama, is the Tibetan 
word for a superior. Schott, (Jeber den Buddhaismus in Hochasien,” p. 32. 
The Europeans became familiar with this term from the works of Georgi, 
Pallas and Klaproth. 

* Tashilhunpo, or in exact transliteration: “Akhra shis Ihun po,” is the 
neighbouring city of chiefly ecclesiastical establishments, about a mile to the 
south east of Dig&rchi, “the four-housed (top?) ” (in Tibetan written 5zhi-ka-ftse, 
in Nevari zhi-kha-chhen), the capital of the province Tsang, of Chinese Tibet 
See the map of Turner, “Embassy;” Hooker, “Himalayan Journals,” Vol. II., 
pp. 125, 171. Hodgson, “Aborigines of the Nilgiris.” Joum. As, Soc. Beng., 
Vol. XXV., p. 504. 
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origin, and are, consequently, regarded more in the light 
of gods than of mortal beings. This assumed divine 
origin gives them a character totally different from that 
of the Pope of the Roman Catholic church; but then, on 
the other hand, neither of them has such a widely>spread 
acknowledged supremacy as that enjoyed by the Pope 
of Rome. 

The Balat Lama is viewed as an incarnation of the 
Dhyani Bodhisattva Chenresi, who is supposed to effect 
his re-incorporation by a beam of light which issues 
from his body and enters the individual whom he selects 
for his re-descent. ‘ The Panchen Binpodte is considered 
to be an incarnation of Chenresi’s celestial father, Ami- 
tabha.’ There is a story relating that Tsonkhapa himself 
had ordered his two principal disciples to take upon them- 
selves a mortal form in an uninterrupted series of re- 
births, and to watch over the propagation of the Buddhist 
faith and the maintenance of its purity;® and according 
to this account, it was Tsonkhapa who created these two 
principal clerical dignities. But we learn from Csoma’s 
Chronological Tables, that Giedun Grub (born 1389 a.d. 
died 1473) was the first, who assumed the title of 
Gyelva Rinpoche, “His precious Majesty,” which is applied 
to the Dalai Lama only; Gedun Grub is, therefore, 
to be considered the first Dalai Lama, and not the 
Dharma Binchen, the successor of Tsonkhapa in the 
chair of the Galdan monastery. In the year 1445 he 


* ^Description du Tubet,” Nonv. Joum. Asiatique 1830, p. 239. Comp. p. 88. 
^ See about the doj^a of Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, p. 51. 

* ‘‘Arbeiten der rues. Mission in Peking,” Vol. I, p. 316. 
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also built the large monastery of Tashilunpo, whose 
abbots assumed the title of Panchen Rinpoche, “ the great 
teacher-jewel,” aud who claimed with much success the 
same divine nature and temporal power as that till then 
enjoyed by tlie Dalai Lama alone. He shares an equal 
authority and sovereignty as the Dalai Lama, but in 
ecclesiastical affairs, even in his own territories, his words 
are considered less divine, liis faculties inferior to those 
of the Dalai Lama. 

The fifth Gryelva Rinpoche, NgagvangLobzangGyaratso, 
a most ambitious man, sent to the Koshot Mongolians, 
who had settled in the environs of the lake Kuku Nor, 
and requested their assistance against the Tibetan king 
then residing at Digarchi, with whom he was at 
war. The Mongolians conquered Tibet, and are said 
to have made a present of the same to Ngagvang 
Lobzang. This event took place in the year 1640, and 
it is from this moment that we must date the extension 
of the temporal government of the Dalai Lamas over all 
Tibet.* 

The Dalai Lamas are elected by the clergy, and up 
to the year 1792 these elections had taken place unin- 
fluenced by the Chinese government; but since this time 
the court of Pekin, to whom the Dalai Lama is a very 
important personage in a political as well as a religious 
point of view, has taken care that the sons of such per- 

' Csonia, “Grammar,” pp. 192, 198. Ritter, “Asien,” VoLIIl., pp. 274-66. 
Koppeo, “ Die Rel. d. Buddha,” Vol.Il., pp. 129*52. Cunningham, “Ladak,” p.389, 
has understood Csoma’s account as if in the year 1640 the first Dalai Lama 
had been established, but Csoma decidedly only alludes to the uniting of 
the temporal government with liis ecclesiastical sovereignity. 
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sons only as are known for their loyality and fidelity 
shall be elected to this high dignity.* 

The next in rank to these sublime Lamas are the 
superiors of several larger monasteries, of whom some 
are considered as incarnations, others as common mortals; 
in either case head Lamas of so high a rank are styled 
Khanpos.* My brothers saw Khanpos at the monasteries 
of Lama Yiiru in Ladak, and at Tholing in Gnari 
Khorsum. They were natives of Lhassa, and had been 
ai)pointed by the Dalai Lama’s government for periods 
of from three to six years, at the expiration of which 
time they would return to Lhassa. The abbots in smaller 
monasteries are elected for life by the monks; but the 
election has to be submitted for approval to the Dalai 
Lama, who can either sanction or reject it. 

Other persons superior in rank to the common monks 
are the Budzad, the superintendent of the choral songs 
and music during the divine service ; and the Gebkoi, who 
has to maintain discipline and order. These dignitaries 
are also elected by the monks, and constitute, with the 
abbot, the council which regulates the affairs of the 
monastery. Some other dignities which are occasionally 


* Compare for details Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. 1., p. 292. Koppon, 1. c., 
p. 247, 

* In Bhutan the incarnated Khanpos had profited by political circum- 
stances to make themselves independent of the Dalai Lama. The relations 
between the ruler of Bhutan proper, the Dharma Rinpoche (called by the 
Hindus Dharma Raja), and Lh&sto seem to bo very loose ; and the abbots of 
the monasteries in the southern valleys have also set up principalities almost 
independent of the Dharma Rinpoche. These Lamas, styled Lama Rajas 
by Hermann’s companions, are very jealous of their power, and endeavoured 
most energically to prevent Hermann from entering Bhutin, by abducting 
his servants. 
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found in larger monasteries are mere posts of honour, 
having no direct influence upon the administration.' 

The title of Lama, written in Tibetan Wama, is ap- 
plied by right to the superior priests only; but just as 
the Arabic word Sheikh, and other titles of honour and 
rank in European languages, so also the word Lama has 
come to be regarded as a title which courtesy requires 
one to give to every Buddhist priest.^ 

A particular class of Lamas are the astrologers, the 
Tsikhan (occasionally also styled Kartsi-pa, or Chakhaii 
fortune-teller, Ngagpa ™ one expert in charms), who are 
allowed to marry and to wear a peculiar phantastic 
dress. These people are professional fortune-tellers, who 
are officially authorized to conjure and to exorcise evil 
spirits, on behalf of and to the profit of the clergy. 
Common tricks, such as vomiting fire, swallowing knives, &c., 
are not openly practised, nor would they be allowed, though 
in other things these conjurers are permitted to play upon 
the credulity of the ignorant multitude to any extent, 
and derive as much profit therefrom as they can. The 
instruments which they most frequently employ in their 
incantations, are an arrow and a triangle upon which 
supposed talismanic sentences are inscribed.® Amongst 
these astrologers, the Lamas called Choichong, who are 
said to be all educated at the Garmakhya monastery at 

* Compare Pallas, Mongol. Volkor,” Vol. II., pp. 117-37. Hue, ‘‘ Souvenirs,” 
p. 297. 

* Compare Hardy, ** Eastern Monaebism,” p. 11. Gerard, “Koonawur,” 
p. 119, states that he heard the head priests of the monasteries styled 
Gelong or Guru. 

* For particulars concerning certain ceremonies in which these things are 
used, see Chapter XV. 
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Lhassa, enjoy the greatest reputation, because the god 
Choichong, or Choichong gyalpo, is supposed to become in- 
corporated in one of the Lamas belonging to this monastery 
as often as he descends upon earth. His re-descent 
becomes manifest by the frequency of miraculous deeds 
performed by a Lama, who is then considered as the 
favourite instrument chosen by king Choichong. He 
soon becomes the object of universal worship, which is 
most lucrative to the monastery; for Buddhists from all 
parts of High Asia come as pilgrims to Lhassa to receive 
his benediction; and they consider themselves happy if 
the valuable presents they offer as an equivalent, are 
accepted by the incarnate Choichong, — In the monasteries 
Ixiyond Tibet Choichong astrologers are not frequent; and 
though the images of king Choichong are met with in 
most monasteries of Western Tibet and the Himalaya, 
my brothers never saw a Lama Choichong. ^ 

The god Choichong is but one of the “five great 
kings,” in Tibetan Ku nga gyalpo. These five mytho- 
logical persons are considered to protect man most effi- 
caciously against the evil spirits and enable him also 
to attain the accomplishment of every wish. Their names 
are Bihar gyalpo; Choichong gyalpo; Dalha gyalpo; 
Luvang gyalpo; Tokchoi gyalpo. Of Bihar I know par- 
ticularly that he has chosen the protection of monasteries 

* Compare Description du Tubet,” Nouv. Joum. As., Vol. IV., pp. 240, 
293. The oflferings which are the most agreeable to these kings, and the 
conditions under which they are to be presented, are detailed in the Ti- 
betan book entitled Ku nga gyalpoi kang shag, “to make confession to the 
five great kings.” Of Choichong in particular treats the book Prulku 
choichong chenpoi Kang shag “to make confession to the incarnation of the 
great Choichong.” 
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and religious establishments; of Dalha that he is the 
tutelary god of warriors. The images of the five gods 
are very generally met with in temples and in the 
private praying-room of laymen: amulet-boxes also not 
unfrequently contain such representations. They are 
also added to an image of the thirty-five Buddhas of 
confession (see p. 97), in which they are drawn riding 
phantastic animals. Bihar is riding a red tiger ; Choichong 
a yellow lion; Dalha a yellow horse (Khyang); Luvang, 
the god of the Nagas (see p. 31), a blue crocodile; Tockchoi 
a yellow deer. In other pictures, in which one of these 
gods is the principal object, this very one is drawn on 
a larger scale than the surrounding figures. Such a 
picture, bought by Adolphe at Mangnang, in Gnari 
Khorsum, shows Choichong extremely fat and tliree- 
headed, riding a white lion with a blue mane ; the figure 
is surrounded by flames.” His- side heads are blue and 
crimson, the central one is, like the body, of flesh- 
colour. His broad hat and some arms, the symbols of 
his activity, are gilt; his dress is a tiger’s skin; of which 
the feet are tied round his neck. In the upper part of 
the picture various domestic animals are sketched, allud- 
ing to the great merit to be derived from consecrating 
to him an animal, which then is no more allowed to be 
killed for private use, but after some time is delivered 
to the Lamas, who may eat it. Below him are traced 
three other defenders of man against the mischievous 
spirits, viz.: Damchan doije legpa, riding on a camel; 
Tsangpa, in Sanskrit Brahma (see p. 1 1 4), riding a ram ; 
Chebu damchan, riding a goat. 



CELIBACY, POVERTY. 1 59 

Organization of the clergy. 

The principles of Us ConstUution. The number of obser- 
vances to be followed, at the present day, by the Lamas, 
has increased, from precepts plain and brief, to an ample 
code of laws, which contains two hundred and fifty 
rules, in Tibetan Khrims: they are detailed in the 
first, or Dulva division of the Kanjur, and have been 
explained in the well-known works of Hardy and Bur- 
nouf.‘ But of this mass of precepts, I direct the atten- 
tion chiefly to those of celibacy and poverty (which 
Tsonkhapa enacted anew), because they have been of 
great importance in forming the present character of 
the Tibetan priesthood. 

The violation of the ordinance of celibacy, or even 
sexual intercourse, is severely punished; nevertheless it is 
not unfrequent, particularly in the case of Lamas who do 
not live in the monasteries. Besides, we know of two in- 
stances in which, from considerations of public interest, 
the Dalai Lama has granted indulgences to marry to 
Lamas of royal pedigree. The one instance is reported by 
Dr. Campbell, who says that a prince of Sikkim obtained 
this permission; another analogous case is noticed by 
Moorcroft concerning the Raja of Ladak.’ The vow of 

' Hardy, ^‘Eastern Monachism,” London 1850. Bnmouf, Introduction,” 
pp. 234-335. Comp. Caoma’e “Analysis” in As. Res., Vol XX., p. 78. 

* Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVIII., p. 494. Trayels, Vol. I., p. 334. 
There is a sect in Chinese Tibet which P. Hilarion calls Sa zsya; it allows 
its priests to marry, and to beget a son, whereupon they abandon their wives 
and retire into the monasteries. “Arbeiten der russ. Mission,” Vol. I., 
p. 314. 
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poverty is one of those institutions which seriously affect 
the public welfare in Tibet, as the monks, so very 
numerous in every Suddhist country, have to live from 
the contributions of tlie lay population. Though the 
single Lama who has renounced the world is not allowed 
to possess any thing besides the articles permitted by 
the code of discipline, the Lama convents may possess 
landed property, houses, and treasures, and its members 
may enjoy the abundance of its well-filled store-houses. 

The revmies are derived from the collecting of alms, 
from voluntary offerings, from the remunerations for the 
performance of sacred rites, from the rents of properties, 
and even from .commercial enterprises. 

Alms are more particularly collected at harvest time, 
when a number of Lamas are deputed to visit the villages 
for the purpose of begging for grain. When Hermann 
was at Himis (in Sept. 1856) more than one half of the 
Lamas were out in the country. Of voluntary offerings 
the most considerable are those presented to an in- 
carnated Lama, or given at the annual festivals. ‘ Tlie 
greater number of smaller ones are obtained by those 
monasteries situated along the principal passages over 
the mountains, as it is the custom for every traveller 
to repeat some prayers in the temples he meets with, 
and to leave a small present. The remunerations for 
attending at births, marriages, illnesses, death, &c., are 
generally regulated by the officiating priest himself in 
proportion to the means of those requiring their service. 
These consist generally in natural products, which appear 

* See an example in Turner’s Embassy, p. 345. 
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to be given in advance.* The landed property, which is 
sometimes even very considerable, is either tilled by 
the dependents, or is let at a high* price. The 
making and selling of images, charms, Ac., is another 
source of considerable income for every Lama; their 
trading with wool, and in Eastern Tibet with musk, is 
mentioned by several travellers.* 

Grades amorist the Lamas. In Tibet the clergy, besides 
living at the public expense, are also in most districts free 
from taxes* and contributions for public works; and it is on 
account of these and other advantages that the condition 
and dignity of a Lama are every where so sought alter. It is 
the custom in Eastern, as well as in Western Tibet, to make 
the elder son of a family a Lama, and restrictive regula- 
tions, analogous to those mentioned in the ancient religious 
books, seem to have lost their force; for all travellers 
report that any one can become a member of the religious 
order; the only restriction I know of is this, that in 
Bhutan the father who wishes his son to be received as 
a novice must ask the permission of the Deba and the 
Dharma Baja, and pay a fee of 100 Deba rupees.* When 
any one declares his wish to enter the priesthood, or 
when he desires to make his son a Lama, the faculties 
of the novice are examined. In most cases the novices 

* Ab an instance of this ciutom I mention the cerenioniee connected with 
the dri?ing away of the evil spirits from the burial-ground (see Chapter XV., 
No. 9). See also Hue, “Souvenirs,” VoL II., p. 121. 

* See Turner, 1. c., pp. 200, 812. Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. II., p. 61; 
“Mausaraur Lake,” As. Res., Vol. XU., p. 432. 

* In Lad&k, however, the monasteries as such are taxed with considerable 
sums by the Kashmir government; Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 278. 

* Pemberton, “Report,” p. 118. Bumouf; “Introduction,” p. 277. Turner, 
“Embassy,” p. 170 Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. I., p. 321. 
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are boys, and if they are found intelligent enough, they 
are allowed to take the vows (Tib. Dom), viz. to observe 
the religious duties connected with the priesthood; and 
then they become “candidates for orders,” Genyen (an 
equivalent to the Sanskrit Upasaka).‘ The Lamas who 
have charge of the instruction of the novices, seem not 
always to treat their scholars well, for several travellers have 
witnessed rudeness and even cruelty in punishments.’ The 
grade next to the Genyen is that of Getsul; ,an ordinated 
priest is styled a Gelong; the grades are conferred by 
a council, before which the candidate has to prove in 
a public disputation his experience in the sciences he 
has been taught hitherto." 

Women are also allowed to embrace the monastic life, 
and we read of female mendicants, the Bhikshunis, who 
have devoted themselves already in the earliest youth of 
Buddhism with the permission of the founder to an ascetic 
life. The nuns are styled Gelong-ma in Tibetan; in 
Western Tibet, however, and in the Himalaya they cannot 
be very numerous, for my brothers never saw any great 
number of them.* 

The clergy are monastic; the greater part of the 
priests reside in monasteries, others are allowed to hve 
as clergymen in the vilh^es for the convenience of the 
population, who so frequently require their assistance. 

> See p. 149. 

* See Dr. Hooker, ^^Hitnalayan Journals,” Vol. II., p. 93. Hue, “ Souvenirs,” 
Vol. I., p. 299. 

’ Compare p. 21. 

* Bumouf, “Introduction,” p. 278. Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” p. 150. 
Qerard, “Kanawnr,” p. 120, was told that it is mostly the ugliest women 
who, having but little chance of getting husbands, retire to convents. 
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Hermits also are not rare; they inhabit the highest 
parts of the valleys, and live from the charity of passers- 
by. It is characteristic of them that they allow the 
hair and beard to grow; and the custom is so general 
that the typical representation of a hermit is always 
that of a man with long uncut hair and beard. Each 
chooses a particular rite, and believes he derives from the 
frequent practice of the same supernatural assistance. A 
rite very often selected, though I am unable to state for 
what reason, is that of Chod, “to cut, or destroy,” the 
meaning of which is anxiously kept a profound secret 
by the Lamas. The recluses are believed to be exposed 
to repeated attacks on the part of the evil spirits, the 
enemies of earnest and assiduous meditation; but the 
beating of a drum is regarded as a most efficacious 
means of keeping them at a distance.* 

On certain days those isolated Lamas, the village priests 
as well as anachorites, are required to revisit the respective 

* See Moorcroft, ‘‘Mansaraur.” As. Res., Vol. XII., pp. 468, 465. Their 
living in seclusion is also alluded to by the name of Rikhrodpa, which means 
“one who lives on or amongst hills,” and also “a hermit.” Gsoma and 
Schmidt’s Dictionaries. In pictorial representations of a recluse a drum is a 
frequent object in one of his hands, while the other very generally holds 
a cord, typifying the wisdom granted him by the deity as a reward for his 
strong mind and perseverance. — With reference to the encouragement given 
by Buddhism in its early days to anachoretism, I wish to remark (see also 
p. 6, 150) that Sakyamnni himself, as well as all the founders and supporters 
of the various systems of Buddhism, urgently exhorted to energy in the 
practise of meditation, as the most efficacious means of becoming emancipated 
from existence; and that they recommended for these religious exercises the 
choice of out-of-the-way places little likely to be visited by any one in pursuit 
of worldly pleasure or gratification. Sakyamnni himself had set the example 
by retiring to remote places previous to obtaining the Buddhaship, and it 
was not only duly followed by his early adherents, but is also practised by 
the modem Tibetans. 
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monasteries to which they belong; and they are punished 
if they fail to present themselves to submit to this sort 
of control. In every monastery there is a list of all 
the monks forming part of the clerical community.' 

Number of Lamas. With reference to the number of 
Lamas 1 here present the following data. 

For Eastern Tibet Dr. Campbell gives a list of 
twelve 'principal convents at Lhdssa and in its vicinity, 
inhabited by a total of 18,500 Lamas.’ Surprising as this 
number is, it is far from representing the entire number 
of Lamas spread over all the country of Eastern Tibet. 

In Western Tibet Cunningham has estimated the 
lay population of Laddk at 158,000, the Lamas at 12,000, 
which gives one Lama to every thirteen laymen. In SpUi 
the lay population was computed by Major Hay, in 
1845, to number 1414, the Lamas 193, or about one Lama 
to seven laymen.’ 

For the Buddhist countries of the Eastern Himalaya 
I can give no numbers at all, but only offer some general 
remarks. In Bhwtdn, the number of Lamas in proportion 
to the lay population in extremely great. In Tassisudon 
(fikra-shii-chhos-grong, the holy town of the doctrine) 1,500 
to 2,000 live in the palace of the Dharma Eaja alone; 
and their number must be considered as one of the 
chief causes of the poverty of the inhabitants. Pemberton 

* Compare Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. I., p. 339. PembertoD, “Report,” 
p. 117. Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. I., p. 203. Schmidt, in Mem. de TAcad. de 
Petersb., Vol. L, p. 257. 

s “Notes on Eastern Tibet,” in the Journal of the As. Soc. Beng., 1855, 
p. 219. 

* Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 287. “Report on the valley of Spiti,” in the 
Journal of the As. Soc. of Beng., Vol. XDC., p. 4S7. 
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says that the expenses for the maintainance of this 
privileged class have repeatedly been made the subject 
of earnest discussion. ' In Sikkim also the monasteries and 
Lamas are described by Hooker as being very numerous 
and influential.^ 

For comparison I add some data for countries beyond 
the limits of High Asia. Amongst the Kalmuks it 
was calculated, when Pallas visited their country in the 
last century, that there was one lama to every 150 to 
200 tents.’ 

In the environs of Pekin there are about 80,000 
Buddhist monks.* 

Ceylon has about 2,500 priests, a number which gives 
for a total population of two millions one priest to 800 

In Berma there is one priest to every thirtieth soul. 

OccupaUons. The monks, notwithstanding the re- 
ligious duties they have to perform, would have plenty 
of time for the cultivation of larger tracts of land; but 
the only thing they do in this way is to keep in the best 
possible condition the gardens surrounding their monasteries, 
which greatly contribute to their support and comfort: 
these same gardens are also very often the only places 
for miles round where fruit-trees, chiefly apricots, are 
met with. In general the Lamas are an idle set of people, 
disinclined to either bodily or mental exertion, the 


‘ Turner, “Embassy,” p. 83. Pemberton, “Report,” p. 117. 

* “Himalayan Journals,” Vol. L, p. 313. 

’ Pallas “Reisen,” Vol. 1., p. 557. (French edition). 

* Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 18. 

^ The data for Ceylon and B4rma are taken from Hardy, “Eastern 
Monachism,” p. 309. Compare p. 11 about the census of Ceylon. 
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majority passmg the greater part of the day in revolving 
prayer-cylinders, or counting the beads of rosaries, though 
occasionally some are found who are very skilful in 
carving blocks of wood and making images of gods, 
as well as in painting and sculpture. The cleverest 
Lamas, however, as my brothers were frequently told, 
are generally summoned to Lhassa.* Although every 
Lama can read and write, yet these accomplishments 
form no favourite occupation among them; and with 
reference to the slowness of their mode of writing, I may 
mention that theLama who copied the document concerning 
Himis (see p. 183) spent about six hours over it. The illit- 
eratenesB of the Lamas has often been regretted. Many 
were asked for an explanation of the six-syllabic prayer 
Om mani padme hum, of whose- magical influence upon the 
welfare of man so many religious books treat; and it was 
not till after repeated inquiries that at last a satisfactory 
answer was obtained. Schmidt was much surprised 
at the answers which the Nepalese Buddhists gave 
Hodgson. “A Tibetan or Mongolian Lama,” he says, 
“would not have answered his questions so well.” Both 
Csoma and Hue have observed that the Lamas are not 
very well acquainted with their sacred literature; Hue 
says that they excuse their ignorance by urging the 
profoundness of their religion; and again: “a Lama who 
knows Tibetan and Mongolian is styled a sage, or -wise 

* Compare Turner, “Embassy,” p. 316. The activity of the Ladaki Lamas 
in the cultivation of land, which Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol, L, p. 340, notices, 
is actually confined to their gardens.— There was a very skilful carver in 
wood residing in Spiti at the time of Trebeck’s visit to that province, and 
his works are highly praised by this traveller. 
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man; and if he has also a slight knowledge of Chinese 
and Mandshu literature, he is viewed as of more than 
human nature.”* Sfy brothers also were often puzzled by 
the confused answers they received from the Lamas to 
any questions either on natural phenomena, or concern- 
ing their religion or history. The Lamas always pre- 
ferred talking about matters connected with mystical 
theology, and it was a comparatively easy affair to 
obtain from them explanations of the supposed magical 
properties of particular charms. 

The D*e< of the Lamas is that usual in the country.’ 
They may eat whatever is offered them in alms, but are 
not allowed to drink intoxicating liquors: these are, 
however, taken under the pretext of “being medicine.”’ 
Animal food is not forbidden, Sakyamuni himself is said 
in Singhalese legends to have died from eating pork,* but 
it is considered as an impediment to the attainment of 
perfection, as man should view all animated beings as 
his brethern and relations, and not kill them; there is 


^ Mem. de FAcad. de Petersb., Yol. I., p. 93. Csoma, Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. VII., p. 14. Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. I., pp. 56, 299. Compare also 
Turner, “Embassy,” p. 3)6. 

* About the food of the Tibetans in general, see Turner, “Embassy,” 
pp. 24, 48, 82, 126, 129, 136, 195, 220, 246, 343. Pemberton, “Report,” 
p. 166. Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. I., pp. 182, 208, 232, 248, 291, 309, 
328-332; Vol. II., p. 77; “Mansaraur,” As. Res., Vol. XII., pp. 394,396, 444, 
446, 486. Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. II., p. 258. Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 305. 

* Wassiljew, “Der Buddhismus,” p. 94. Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. II., 
p. 12, remarks, that he saw at Lima Yuru the Lamas take Chong, the 
national liquor, during their religious service. Also the fermented drink of the 
Lepchas, made of millet, is taken in great quantities by the Lamas in 
Sikkim. 

* Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” p. 92. In the Tibetan biographies he is 
reported to have died from affection of the spine. Schiefner, “Tibet Lebens-^ 
beschreibung.” M4m. des Savants etrangers. Vol. VI., p. 292. 
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even a proverb which says — “To eat flesh is equal to 
eating one’s relations.”* Laymen, however, eat meat of any 
kind: according to my brother Robert, however, they 
abstain — ^in Spiti at least — from partaking of fish, although 
no satisfectory reason could be alleged by them for their 
so doing. In order that the monks may not inordinately 
indulge their appetite for meat, there exist a great many 
regulations; on certain days no animal food whatever is 
allowed; the monks are also obliged to abstain from it 
as often as confession is made, as also at those periods 
when very sacred religious ceremonies are performed. 

The- principal food consists in rice, wheat, or barley, 
flour, mUk, and tea. The rice is boiled or roasted; the 
flour is mixed with milk and tea, or formed into un- 
leavened cakes and seasoned with salt. Such cakes have 
a taste similar to that of the unleavened bread of the 
Jews. The tea is made in two different ways; first as an 
infusion with hot water, as in Europe, and this preparation 
is called Cha-chosh “tea water;”* secondly in a very 
peculiar manner, which I will describe in detail from a 
a recipe obtained by my brothers at Leh: — 

The tea — ^loosened brick-tea,’ — is mixed with nearly 
half its volume of soda, in Tibetan called Fhuli. The 
mixture is then thrown into a kettle filled with the ne- 
cessary quantity of cold water, the proportion varying 


‘ Comp. Waesiljew, 1. c., p. 134. 

‘ This and the following terms, Phuli and Gurgur, do not occur in the 
dictionaries. 

’ Brick tea is the commercial name of this peculiar kind of tea; it refers 
to its having a form not unlike that of a brick. It obtains its shape and 
at the same time its consistency by being pressed into a form. 
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as in our mode of making tea. When the water is 
about to boil, the mixture of tea leaves and soda is 
stirred, an operation continued four to six minutes 
after the boiling of the water. The kettle is then 
removed from the fire and the tea is filtered through a 
cloth into a round, wooden cylinder about three to four 
inches in diameter and two to three feet high; the tea- 
leaves are generally considered as useless and are thrown 
away. The tea is vigorously queried in a wooden tub 
(called in Tibetan Gurgur), like chocolate; a large amount 
of clarified butter is then added (generally double the 
quantity of the brick tea), and some salt; when the opera- 
tion of querling is continued. Finally the tea is again 
thrown into a kettle, mixed with milk, and heated 
anew, as it has generally greatly cooled doVrn during 
aU the operations just described. This tea, called “Cha,” 
strongly resembles a kind of gruel, and is taken, together 
with meat or pastry, at dinner or supper; but it is not 
allowed to be taken during the performance of religious 
ceremonies, when tea-water alone, Cha-chosh, is handed 
round as refreshment.* 

On certain occasions the Lamas give grand dinners. 
To one of them my brother Bobert was invited at Leh ; 
it had been arranged in honour of the visit of a high Lama 
from Lhassa. Tea was given in the place of soup, and 
was handed round all dinner time. A particular honour 
was shown to the guests by care being taken that their 


‘ Ab yet thii brick tea w used almost exclusively, though it is to be 
hoped that the exertions of the Indian Government to introduce tea grown 
in the Himalaya and in Assam into Tibet will ere long meet with success. 
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cups should never become quite empty. There were 
various kinds of meat, some roasted, some boiled, and 
even some as a kind of pie. No wine was served, but 
the cooking was really much superior to that generally 
met with in the country, and much better than could 
have been expected. On inquiry Robert learned that 
the dinner had been cooked by the high priest’s own 
cook, whom he had brought with him from Lhiissa. 

Dress. The original precepts laid down by Sakya- 
muni for regulating the dress of the priests had been 
well adapted to the warm climate of India; later, however, 
when his faith extended over more northerly and, con- 
sequently, rougher climates, he himself is said to have 
allowed the use of warmer clothing, of stockings, shoes, &c. 
The principal advantage of dress, as taught by Sakya- 
muni, is td cover the shame of the priest ; besides which, 
it has also other benefits, such as protection from the 
cold and the attacks of mosquitoes, &c., things which 
cause disturbhnce of the mind.' 

The various parts of the dress of a Tibetan Lama 
are: a cap or hat, a gown, an inner vest, trousers, a 
cloak, and boots. ‘ 

Caps and hats. The caps are made of double felt or 
cloth, between which are put charms; in the rainy 


' Hardy, “Eastern Monacbisra,” Chapter XII. 

* In the Him&laya districts and in Western Tibet the predominant colour 
of the objects of dress is a more or less brillant red; yellow is met with 
among the sects enumerated p. 72.— About the dress in general notices 
are also found in Turner, “Embassy,” pp. 32, 86, 242,- 314. Moorcroft, 
“Travels,” Vol. I., p. 238. Pemberton, “Report,” pp. 108, 163. Dr. Campbell, 
in the Journ. of the As. Soc. of Bengal, Vol. XVIII, p. 499. Hue, “ Souvenirs,” 
Vol. II., p. 141. Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 372. 
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districts of the Himalaya the Lamas wear during the 
summer large hats of straw. The shape of the caps 
varies considerably, but it is curious that they are all 
of Chinese or Mongolian fashion, whilst the form of the 
robes has been adopted from the Hindus. The mode of 
salutation is also the Chinese as the Tibetans always take 
off their hat, whilst the Hindus, as a sign of reverence, 
approach their masters not bare-headed, but bare-footed. 
Most of the caps are conical, with a large lap, which is 
generally doubled up, but is let down over the ears in 
cold weather (see plate XVI. where the laps are let 
down). The head Lamas wear a particular sort of. cap, 
generally low and conical, similar to those worn by 
Padma Sambhava' and mythological deified persons of 
particular influence upon man’s welfare, as King Bihar; 
this form is called Nathongzha. Some head-priests of 
Western Tibet have an hexagonal hat formed of paste- 
board, and showing four steps diminishing towards the 
top; or in some cases a kind of mitre of red cloth 
ornamented with flowers of gold worked in the stuff. 
This latter kind of cap bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the mitres of Roman Catholic bishops. Occasionally, 
if the weather allows it, the Lamas in Eastern Tibet, in 
Bhutw and also in Sikkim, go bare-headed. 

The gown reaches to the calves and is &stened round 
the waist by a slender girdle; it has an upright collar 
and is closely buttoned up at the neck. In Sikkim the 
Lamas occasionally wear, slung round the shoulders, a kind 
of red and yellow striped woollen stole. In general 
* See the phitcs in Hooker, ^^limaiayan Journals” Vol. I., p. 328. 
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the gown has sleeves, except in the Bhutan Ouars, a 
countiy where the mean temperature does not go down 
even in the coldest mouth, in January, below 22“ or 
18“ Fahrenheit. 

The inner vest has no sleeves, and reaches to the 
haunches. It is not at all cut to the form of the body 
of the individual but hangs down quite straight. In 
Lad^, most of the Lamas wear it over the gown instead 
of underneath. 

The trousers are fastened to the waist by a sort of 
lace running in a drawing hem. The two legs are equi- 
distant throughout, also in their inner side, as in Fig. a, 

and notin 6. During the winter 
the trousers are worn over the 
larger gown as a better pro- 
tection against the cold. In 
Bhutan the Lamas, according 
to Turner,* wear, instead of 
trousers, phUibegs hanging down nearly as far as 
the knee. 

The doak, in Tibetan Lagoi, “the upper garment,” is 
the distinctive ecclesiastical dress of the monks, in which 
also the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and sacred Lamas are 
represented. It is a long but narrow shawl of wool or 
sometimes even of silk, ten to twenty feet long, and two 

1 "Embassy,” p. 86.— The wearing of trousers is a very ancient custoin; 
see the most interesting and complete work of Weiss, " Kostiimkunde,” 
Vo! IT i pp. 645-674, who gives many drawings in which the races who in 
ancient times inhabited Northern and Eastern Asia, are represented with 
trousers. It is altogether remarkable to see their dress but little differing 
from what they wear now. 
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to three feet broad; it is thrown over the left shoulder 
and passed under the right arm, so as to leave bare the 
right arm. Perhaps the custom of having the right arm 
uncovered may be explained from the rejection of the 
castes by Sakyamuni; for the border of the shawl describes 
a line across the breast just as the triple cord does, 
which according to the laws of Menu, the three higher 
castes alone are allowed to \rear; whilst the shawl had 
been worn by all priests, from whatever caste they may 
have sprung.* 

The boots are made of stiff felt, either white or red, 
and are ornamented with perpendicular blue stripes. They 
reach up to the calves. The soles are of double-felt, 
sometimes furnished, besides, with a sole of leather. These 
soles form a very solid and unyielding support for the 
foot, protecting it very well against sharp stones, much 
better than do the shoes worn by the Turkistanis, the 
sole of which consists of thin leather only, which gives 
neither protection against the roughness of the ground 
nor support to the foot; the advantages of the Tibetan 
boots are, however, sometimes secured by thick felt- 
stockings. 

My brothers have seen shoes in use but very rarely, 
and then only amongst the superiors of the monasteries. 

To complete the description of the appearance of 
a Lama I have still to notice various smaller articles 
generally worn. Prom the girdle which keeps together 


> Menu, Chapter II., pp. 42, 44. On ancient sculptorea the Buddhas not 
unfrequentl; wear nothing but Uie three stnnga ; see the drawings in Crawfnrd’s 
Archipelago, Vol. IL, and in Foucaux’s Rgya chher rol pa, Vol. II., Plate I. 
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the gown, hang a knife-case and several purses or little 
pockets containing various articles, such as a tooth-brush, 
a tongue -scraper and an ear -pick, steel and tinder, 
tabacco or betel-nut, dice used in foretelling future events ; 
a prayer-cylinder and a Chinese metal pipe are also 
almost always to be found among the articles fastened 
to it. 

The rosaries, ' in Tibetan Thengpa, indispensable in- 
struments for counting the due number of prayers, are 
generally fastened to the girdle, or sometimes w'orn round 
the neck,' The beads amount to 108 , which answer to 
the number of the volumes of the Kanjur; but most of 
those used by the lay population have a much smaller 
number of beads, about thirty to forty. The beads are 
of wood, pebbles, or bones of holy Lamas; the latter 
have a very high price ; the rosaries of the head Lamas 
are not unfrequently of precious stones, particularly of 
nephrite (the Turkistani Yashem) and of turquoise. To 
most rosaries are fastened a pair of pinchers, needles, an 
ear-pick, and a small Doije,* 

The amtdet-boxes, in Tibetan Gaii (in the Lepcha 
language of Sikkim Koro, and Kandum, if of wood), are 
likewise worn round the neck ; and it is not unfrequent 
to see several fastened to the same string. Most of the 

’ Copipare Pallas, “Reiseii,” Vol. I., p. 563. Turner, “Embassy/’ pp. 261, 
336. I. J. Schmidt, “Forschungen,” p. 168. While travelling the Lamas are 
loaded with many other objects. See Hooker, “Himalayan Journals,” Vol. II., 
p. 142. 

^ Pinchers are in use even amongst the rudest tribes, who go almost 
naked; for they need them to draw out thorns. I add as another instance 
of the ancient use of pinchers, that we have found them also in the oldest 
graves in the Franconian Hills, in Bavaria. 
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boxes are pointed, imitating the form of a fig-leaf; but 
they are also square or circular. The outside is either 
embossed or painted. 

Wooden boxes are closed by a slide, which has not 
unfrequently a space cut out to allow the image of the 
chosen tutelary god to be seen. Those of brass have 
the two parts fitting together like the cover and the 
lower part of boxes; but hinges are replaced by rings, 
of which one at least must be connected with each part. 
A string or a piece of leather can be passed through, 
and serves to hang up the object as well as to keep it 
together. 

The things put into such cases are relics, images of 
deities, objects which are believed to be dreaded by the 
evil spirits, and charms. ‘ I had occasion to examine 
the following different sorts: — 

1. A square wooden box from Gydngul, in Gnari 
Khorsum; the box was bound in brass. In the interior 
were carved on one side one of the goddesses Dolma (see 
p. 66), who are supposed to protect against emaciation, 
having on her left Chenresi (see p. 88) and Amitabha (see 
p. 53) on her right. The opposite side shows Sakyamuni 
with the same deities. 

2. A leaf-shaped wooden box painted yellow, with 
red clouds. It contained a figure of Shinje (see p. 93) 
of tinted day; at the bottom of the case lay a little 
medal of hardened barley-paste representing Tsonkhapa 

' Compare aboot the kind of charms, Csoma, “Jonm. As. Soc. Beng.,” 
Vol. IX., p. 905. 
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(see p. 69); it is half an inch in diameter, and was wrapped 
in paper covered with charms. 

3. A circular box of brass with charms and a sim- 
ilar medal of Tsonkhapa, covered with gold paint. 

4. Three conical brass boxes fastened to one string. 
The central box enclosed a gilt figure of Tsepagmed 
(= Amitabha, see p. 129), who is supposed to grant 
longevity. Also a piece of copper formed to represent 
a thunderbolt was wrapped in a piece of red cloth as 
a protection from the effects of lightning. In the smallest 
box several slips of paper were covered with seals of the 
Dalai Lama printed in red, which are supposed to pro- 
tect against death by drowning. I found there also grains 
of barley and earth. The third box contained several 
figures of Lha Dolma, and Tsonkhapa (all carefully wrapped 
in pieces of red silk) alternating with charm-papers. 

The charms were all written in small characters, or 
running hand, but by the fnction against the images and 
grains the papers had been almost reduced to loose 
fibres. All objects were strongly perfumed with musk, 
and had besides, like every sacred article fabricated in 
monasteries, an unpleasant greasy odour.' 

* Drawings of the different sorts of rosaries, as well as of the amulet 
boxes described above, from originals obtained by my brothers, will be 
given in a plate accompanying the “Results of a Scientific Mission to India 
and High Asia.'^ 



CHAPTER Xm 

RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS 

Ceremonies precedino the Erection.^Monabteries.—- Historical Document 
Relating to the Foundation op the Monastery op Himib.— Temples.— 
Religious Monuments. 1. Chortens. 2. Mania. 3. Derchoks and Lapcbas. 

Ceremonies preceding the erection. 

The erection of every new religious building is pre- 
ceded by a benediction of the ground and by various 
other ceremonies. The Lamas of the neighbourhood 
come together, and the highest in rank presents offerings 
to the deity selected as tutelary god, it being the custom 
to dedicate every building to a particular god, who is 
supposed then to protect it against mischievous spirits 
as well as malignant men, and to bestow every kind of 
happiness upon its frequenters. A god very often chosen 
as patron, is King Bihar (Bihar gyalpo) one of the five 
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great kings.* An image which my brother Adolphe 
obtained in Gnari Khorsum represents Bihar in an upright 
attitude, standing upon the “seat of diamond,” Tib. Dorje- 
dan, Sanskrit Vajrasana, formed of Lotus leaves. He is 
trampling upon four human beings of black, red, white 
and yellow colour ; the skulls also of which his necklace 
is composed are of these colours. His gown is of blue 
silk (Tib. Harzab), with various ornaments; his cap, of 
the form I have described (p. 171) as Nathongzha, and 
his shawl are red. His right hand wields the Doije, in 
his left is the Phurbu. The picture is meant to re- 
present a statue placed in a box the four sides of which 
form a frame separating it from the surrounding figures, 
which are ; the fabulous kings Dalha, Luvang, and Tokchoi 
gyalpo, and three highly revered Lamas. 

The prayers accompaning the inaugurative ceremonies 
are read for the prosperity of the edifice. At the ceremony 
of laying the first stone prayers are recited for the 
prosperity of the new temple or place of worship; these 
are then written down and deposited with other prayers 
and certain forms of benediction (Tib. Tashi tsig jod, 
“blessing speeches”), together with relics and other sacred 
objects, in a hollow in the foundation stone. When the 
building is finished, the Lamas again assemble to perform 
the rites of consecration.* 

The restoration of a ruined building is also preceded 

> See p. 157. 

^ A Tolume treating of these ceremonies, in which yajrasattva (p. 53) is 
addressed, is mentioned by Csoma in his Analysis of the Kanjur, As. Res., 
Vol. XX., p, 603. Concerning the objects usually enclosed in the Chortens, 
see Cunningham, “Lndak,” p. 309. 
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by religious ceremonies, which bear the name of Argai 
choga, “ceremony of presenting offerings.” 

Monasteries. 

The monasteries, in Tibetan Gonpa,' “a solitary place,” 
are mostly at some little distance from the villages, and very 
frequently even on the summit of hills, in a commanding 
position. Each monastery receives a religious name, in 
allusion to its being a centre of Buddhist faith: thus 
the monastery at Himis, near Leh, in Ladak, is called 
in the historical document relating to its foundation, 
Sangye chi ku sung thug chi ten, “the support of the 
meaning of the Buddha’s precepts.” Other instances are 
Darjiling, in Sikkim, “the far-diffused island (of medi- 
tation);”® ThoUng, in (rnari Khorsum, “the high-floating 
(monastery);” Mindoling,® “the place of perfection and 
emancipation.” Occasionally the monastery is more ancient 
than the village, which has sprung up afterwards in its 
immediate vicinity ; in this case, the name of the monastery 
is transfeiTed to the village, as in Daijfling; whilst in 
the opposite case, the monastery takes the name of the 
village, as at Himis. 

The architecture of the monasteries is that employed 


’ It is written (igon-pa. The descriptive designations for monasteries 
which occur in religious books, such as house of science ” (^tsug-lag-khang), 
and similar ones, are not in use in ordinary every-day language; and the word 
chhos-sne, which Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 376, mentions as being given to 
monasteries was scarcely ever heard by my brothers. 

* Dar-fgyas-^ling. In its complete form the name is preceded by beam, 
meaning “thought, meditation-” 

^ Quoted in Csoma’s and Schmidt’s Dictionaries, voce ^min-pa. Tholing is 
spelled intho-lding. - For further details of these names see my brother Her- 
mann’s Glossary, in R. As. Soc., 1859. 
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for the houses of the wealthier population of the country ; 
but they are loftier, and are adorned with a greater 
number of flags and prayer-cylinders on the roof. The 
approach to a monastery is also distinguished by a 
number of religious monuments, as Chortens, Manis, &c.’ 

The materials used in the construction of mon- 
asteries vary in different districts* Thus, in the Himalaya, 
where wood is plentiful, they are built almost entirely 
of timber ; and in Sikkim and Bhutan, where the bamboo 
abouii(]s, they are often constructed of this material, 
whicli is occasionally interlaced so as to form a lattice- 
work. It is a very general custom in these latter 
countries to build the monasteries upon piles, in order 
to prevent the lower floor from getting wet or damp 
in the rainy season; while the roofs are constructed 
ill the Chinese style, being mostly of the pyramidal or 
prismatic form, not flat, and projecting considerably over 
the sides of the building. In Tibet, where trees are 
very scarce, the walls are made either of stone — which 
for larger buildings are regularly shaped — or of unburnt, 
sun-dried bricks, which are cemented with most imper- 
fectly made lime, or even with clay only. In Ladak 
and Gnari Khorsum, the roofs of the monasteries are 
flat, and they are constructed bke the ceiling of the 

* Concerning the houses of the Tibetans in general, see: for Bhutan^ 
Turner, “Embassy,” pp. 50, 61, 93, 142 , 177 , 180 ; Pemberton, “Report,” 
p. 154; for Sikkim^ Gleanings in science, Vol. II., p. 179; Hooker, “Himalayan 
Journals,” in many passages; for Lhdssa, Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. II., Chapt. II.; 
for Gnari Khdrsum, Moorcroft, “Lake ^nsaraur,” As. Res., Vol. XII., 
pp. 426 , 442, 456, 479; for Laddkj Moorcroft, “Travels,” Vol. I, p. 315; 
Cunningham, “Ladak,” p. 312. See also various representations in the “Pa- 
noramas and Views” accompanying the “Results of a Scientific Mission,” by 
iny brothers. 
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different stories, of small beams of willow or poplar. 
They are then covered with sprigs of willow, straw, and 
leaves, and plastered together with clay to render the whole 
a somewhat compact mass. The roofs of the houses of the 
head Lamas are, besides, surmounted by the form of a 
regular cube, terminating in a cone covered with gilt tiles. 

Numerous prayer-flags are set up round the roof, as 
also cylinders about five feet high and two feet in 
diameter, supporting a crescent surmounted by a pin- 
nacle similar to the pointed end of a spear. Some 
cylinders are covered with black cloth, round which 
are sewn horizontally and vertically white ribbons, so 
as to form the figure of a cross; in other cases the 
colours are respectively red and yellow. 

The entrance to the monasteries looks towards either 
the east or the south, the latter position being probably 
chosen as affording protection against the north winds. 
The entrance-door is six feet, or sometimes even more, 
above the ground, with steps leading up to it. 

The monasteries sometimes consist of one large house 
several stories high, with occasionally a covered gallery 
running round outside and used as a promenade. Some- 
times they are composed of several buildings, containing 
respectively the temple, house of assembly (also used, as 
refectory), the dwelling of the Lamas, storehouses for 
provisions, and the like. These various establishments 
extend in larger monasteries, such as Tholing, in Gnari 
Khorsum, over a large surface, and are enclosed by a 
common wall, which, as Cunningham was told, is in- 
tended to serve as a means of defence; but my brothers 
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observed, that at present it is, in most instances, too weak 
to lay claim to the name of a fortification, particularly 
if the establishment is an old one, as Tholing for instance, 
which is mentioned in Ssanang Ssetsen’s “History of the 
Eastern Mongolians” to have been built 1014 a.d.* 

The ground-floor is without windows, and is used 
as a receptacle for provisions; it is generally a little 
broader than the upper stories. These latter have large 
windows and balconies. The windows have no panes of 
glass, but are closed by black curtains, upon which 
are sewn figures of a Latin cross, fonned of white 
stripes of stuff.^ The cross denotes quietness or peace, 
and is well known in this quality to the Euroi)eans who 
visit Japan, where the loop-holes of the forts are 
covered with such curtains in time of peace; when a war 
breaks out they are all removed.^ The upper stories 
are reached either by a staircase . or by a broad, sloping 
beam, in which incisions are made to serve in lieu of 
steps. Each story is divided off into large compartments, 
in which several Lamas live together; small cells, each 
appropriated to a single person (as is the custom in 
Eoman Catholic monasteries), are not known in Buddhist 
establishments. The furniture is most plain; the chief 
articles are low tables and benches (in the dining 
room); bed-steads of rough-hewn planks, with blankets 
and cushions, and different vessels. All these articles 
are generally of very inferior workmanship, Stoves 

* Seanang Sset-epn, ed. by Spbinidt p. 53. 

* See the plates in Turner, and the View of Himis by Hermann de Schlag- 
intweit, 1. c. 

* From an oral communication from Captain Fairholme, R. N. 
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or chimneys are unknown in Tibet, and fire is made on 
the ground where the form of the house allows of it. 
The smoke, like in the chalets of the Alps, escapes 
through an opening in the roof. 

There is no monastery without a temple, and this 
latter occupies the centre of the building; in large 
monasteries, where more temples than one exist, the 
central one is the principal. 

Each monastery is surrounded by a well-cultivated 
garden, in which flourish, owing to the care bestowed 
upon it by the Lamas, groups of poplar and willow trees, 
as well as apricots. The Lamas have succeeded in growing 
trees in localities far beyond the ordinary limit of such 
kind of vegetation. Thus it happens that at Mangnang, 
in (inari Khorsum, at a height of 13,457 feet, fine 
poplars are found. 

Historical Document 

relating to the Foundation of the Monastery 
of Himis, in Ladak. 

The following summary of a curious document of found- 
ation is now published for the first time. The original, 
which is carved on a broad stone slab, 24 ft. high, 
was seen by my brother Hermann on the occasion of 
his visit to the monastery of Himis, in September 1856, 
and he got an exact copy of it made, of which the 
following is an approximate translation. The occurrence 
of terms not explained in the dictionaries, and a spelling 
different from tha temployed in the sacred writings, made 
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it impossible to give here a literal translation, as has 
been done with the address to the Buddhas of confession 
(Chapter XL); yet all. the importants facts could be de- 
ciphered which had reference to the time of the erection of 
the monastery, to the persons who ordered the building, and 
to those who constructed the edifice.* The document is di- 
vided into two paragraphs, which are distinguished in the ori- 
ginal, printed on Plate IX., by a blank space between them. 

First paragraph. This begins with a hymn to the 
Buddhist triad, viz. the Buddha (the author of the 
doctrine), the Dharma (his law), and the Sangha (the 
congregation of the faithful).* 

“Hail! praise be and benediction! Salutation to the 
teachers! To the most perfect, eminent Buddha, who has 
the characteristic signs and proportions; to the excellent 
law, which reveals the entire truth; to the congregation 
of the faithfiil, who endeavour to become delivered: aU 
honour be to these three Supremacies after a pros- 
temation at the feet of the superiors” (here called 61a-ma, 
comp. p. 156). 

The remainder of this paragraph relates, in the usual 


^ In specimens of modern Tibetan, as e. g, in the treaty between 
Adolphe and the authorities of D4ba (see Chapter XYl., 2), and in geographical 
names, we find words used which are not met with in literary language ; and, 
more frequently still, terms presenting a most unexpected orthography. 
Perhaps we must account for this by phonetic corruption and the gradual 
formation of dialects; but we must not lose sight of the fact that but few 
people in Tibet know how to write correctly— an art which, for that matter, 
was not very general in Europe either but a short time ago, when schools 
were limited to monasteries. 

> *^The protection derived from these three gems is said to destroy the 
fear of reproduction, or successive existence, and to take away the fear of 
the mind, the pain to which the body is subject, and the misery of the four 
hells.’’ Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” p. 209. 
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bombastic style, the faithful adherence to Buddhism of 
Dharmaraja Senge Nampar Oyalva, and his father,' and 
the universal reverence paid by the Ladakis to the holy 
triad. It is stated that Senge Nampar ordered to be 
built on a magnificent style, and in his residences,^ 
the “Vihara of the three gems,” the Sangye chi ku sung 
thug chi ten, i. e. the support of the meaning of Buddha’s 
precepts, “whence the sun of the doctrine arose in this 
country brilliant as the dawn of the day.” This monastery 
is said to be “the place where originated the entirely 
victorious (translators) of the three secrets,” in Tibetan 
(/sang jisum, which latter is probably to be referred to 
the book Gyatoki sangsum, which Jamya Namgyal 
ordered to be copied in letters of gold, silver, and 
copper (red). 

It is further reported, that in the reign of this 
monarch many most learned and powerful Lamas had 
come to Ladak and taught the doctrine; we find the 
following names; 

“rfPal-mnyam-med-’brug-pa := the master of incom- 
parable happiness, the thunderer, who has spread Buddhist 

^ Dharmar^a, in Tibetan Choichi gyalpo, or by contraction Choigyal, *^king 
of the law/’ is a title applied to the rulers and mythological persons 
who have furthered the cause of Buddhism. -'This king is (»dled by Cun- 
ningham^ **Ladak,” Chapter XII., Sengge Namgyal; his father is named Jamya 
Namgyal. Jamya had been dethroned and emprisoned by Ali Mir, a fanatic 
Mussalmdn ruler of Skkrdo, who had invaded Lad&k and destroyed both 
the temples and the sacred images and books of the Buddhists. But later, 
when Jamya was re-established in his kingdom, ho sent a mission to Lhassa 
with precious presents, and showed himself in many other ways a very 
faithful believer in Buddhism. 

* The word here translated ** residences,” in Tibetan pho-brang-rnams, 
seems, on account of the plural particle mams, to mean territories, 
lands.” 
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doctrine with the greatest energy throughout ’Dzam-bu- 
jling/ but more particularly in this country. 

“rGod-ts' hang-pa/ whose titles are the victorious 
holding the Dorje, the beloved son of the patron of 
creatures. ^ 

^^sTag-ts hang-ras-pa-chhen, the great Bhikshu of the 
tiger nest, the greatly venerated, who disposes of magical 
])Ower, and before whom many Lamas have prostrated 
themselves.^” 

Second paragraph. The erection of the convent was 
entrusted to ^'rfFal-Zdan-rtsa-va’i 61 a-ma — the illustrious 
Foundation Lama — who had dwelt in numerous monasteries, 
and had become firm and strong in the ten commandments.^ 
The edifice was begun in the month Voda, in Sanskrit 
Uttaraphalgunl (the second month), in the male water- 
horse year, and finished in the male water-tiger year, 
when the Lama performed the ceremony of consecration, 
the sign of completion. In the male iron-dog year the 


' In Sanskrit Jambudvlpa; it is the name given to that quarter of the 
globe in which India lies.— Concerning the Brugija sect see p. 74. 

^ The construction of the name makes it very probable that this Lama 
came to Ladfi,k from the monastery God-tsang in Jiastern Tibet, to the name 
of which would then be added the particle pa. 

* In Tibetan ’gro-va’i-mgon-po, from ’gro-va “a creature,” and wgon-po 
“a patron;” a title indicating, that the person so styled is “a saint, a god.” 
Perhaps we ought to take rGod-ts'hang-pa as an incarnation of Chenresi 
(see p. 88)} as well as grovai gonpo as one of his surnames; he is also 
styled Jigten gonpo, in Sanskrit Lokanatha, “the patron of the world.” 

* Cunningham, 1. c., heard that this Lama had travelled through India, 
China, Kaiiristan and Kashmir, and had made, and then consecrated an image 
of Maitreya in Tamosgang, in Ladak. 

^ With respect to the meaning of the term rtsa-va’i bla-ma sec p. 141.— 
Concerning the ten commandments see Burnouf, “Lc Lotus dc la Bonne 
Loi,” p. 446; Csoma, “Dictionary,” p. 69. 
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monastery was encircled with “a hedge of the ‘spen’ 
shrub, and outside the Lion entrance were put up along 
the walls and the enclosure 300,000 Manis (or prayer- 
cylinders).” The document concludes by alluding to the 
merits which the king, the workmen (i. e. the masons, 
carpenters, porters), and in feet all engaged in the con- 
struction of this monastery, had derived from their 
assistance, and mentions in particular the salutary in- 
fluence which the monastery will exercise in future upon 
the welfare and salvation of the inhabitants of Ladak. 

When endeavouring to refer the years which I have 
given in the preceding part with their Tibetan denomina- 
tion, to the corresponding years of the Christian era, 
it must be kept in mind that Senge IJampar Gyalva 
reigned, according to Cunningham, from 1620-70. Now, 
calculating by a cycle of 60 years, we obtain the fol- 
lowing years for the dates occurring in this document : — 
The erection was commenced in 1644; 

The monastery was finished in 1664; 

The 300,000 Manis were put up in 1672. 

Calculating by a cycle of 252 years, we find the 
respective dates to be 1620, 1640, 1648. Also the latter 
years would not be excluded, as they would admit 
the supposition that the Himis monastery was amongst 
those which his predecessor Jamya Namgyal had left 
unfinished at his decease ; but in the present case we must 
adopt the years 1644-72, since for history it is the cycle 
of 60 years and not the cycle of 252 years which is used 
in Tibetan literature. As an instance confirming this I 
liuote Csoma, who, in his Chronological Table, applied the 
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cycle of 60 years to Tisri’s desiguations, and obtained 
results sufficiently in accordance with those derived by 
Schmidt and Klaproth from Mongolian and Chinese 
works.* 


Temples. 

The exterior of the Buddhist temples in Tibet differs 
in generally widely from that met with in other coun- 
tries where Buddhism prevails. Whoever has had occasion 
to see the magnificent temples of B^rma, with their 
curious architecture, will be greatly disappointed on 
beholding a temple in Tibet; for, with the exception of 
Lhassa, Tashiliinpo and Tassisudon, scarcely any Tibetan 
temple presents extraordinaiy dimensions or a particularly 
imjiosing appearance. 

The temples are called in Tibetan Lhakhang, and are 
most generally in immediate connexion with the buildings 
of the monasteries. There are, however, villages which 
have a temple only, without a monastery, and in this 
case the temple stands beside the houses; in hamlets 
without a temple, where nevertheless a solitary Lama 
resides, there is a room fitted up in his dwelling-house 
for the performance of the different rites and ceremonies. 
The architecture of the temples is simple. The reofs 
are now flat, now sloping, with square holes serving as 
windows and skylights, which are shut by a curtain 
being drawn across them. 

Tlie walls of the temples look towards the four 


> Concerning the various systems of reckoning time see Chapter XVI. 
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quarters of heaven, and each side should be painted with 
a particular colour, viz. the north side with green, the 
south side with yellow, the east side with white, and 
the west side with red; but this rule seems not to be 
strictly adhered to, as my brother saw many temples 
with all sides either of the same colour, or simply white- 
washed. 

The interior of the temples which my brothers had 
occasion to see ^ consisted of one large square room, with 
an entrance-hall in the front; occasionally also entrance- 
halls — but then smaller ones — are found along the other 
three sides of the temple. The inside surface of the walls 
is whitewashed or covered with a kind of plaster. They 
are then generally decorated with paintings representing 
episodes taken from the life of the Buddhas, or images 
of gods of dreadful countenance. My brothers^ were 
told, that the art of fresco painting is practised by a 
particular class of Lamas, called Pon, who reside in 
Lhassa when their services are not required for country 
temples. 

In the side halls of the temple is generally situated 
the library, the volumes being regularly arranged on 
shelves, and wrapped in silk. In the corners are 
placed tables bearing numerous statues of deities; and 
the religious dresses, the musical instruments, and other 
things required for the daily service, are hung up on 
wooden pegs along the walls. Benches are also placed 

* As an example of their construction see the interior of the monastery 
of M&ngnang, in 6ii4ri Khorsum, by Adolphe in the ** Atlas of Panoramas 
and Views.'’ The interior of the Singhalese temples is very similar to that 
of the Tibetan temples. See Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” p. 200. 
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in the temple, upon which the Lamas take their seat, 
when assembled for prayer. 

The roof of the temples is supported by two rows 
of unomamented wooden pillars painted red, and dividing 
it into three parallelograms; lai^e silken fans, called 
Phan, striped white and blue and with unraveUed fringed 
edges, ‘ together with musical and other instruments, 
are suspended to these pillars; while from the cross- 
beams hang numerous Zhaltang, or pictures of deities, 
each fiistened to two red sticks, and generally covered 
with a veil of white silken cloth. The altar stands in the 
central gallery, and consists of differently sized wooden 
benches, beautifully carved and richly ornamented; the 
smaller ones are set upon the larger before a partition 
of planks on which hang fans of the five sacred colours 
(viz. yellow, white, red, blue and green) held together 
by a crescent, the convex ade of which was turned 
upwards. Upon these benches are ranged the offering 
vessels, statues of Buddhas and gods, and some in- 
struments and utensils used in religious worship; amongst 
the latter is always seen the mirror Melong which is 
used in the ceremony Tuisol; then some bells and Dorjes, 
together with a Chorten containing relics and having 
occasionally a niche with the statue of some deity; also 
a vase with peacock feathers and a sacred book is never 
wanting. The offering vessels are of brass, and similar 

* These fans are to be understood as tokens of reverence paid to the 
j^ods, -and answer to the silken scarfs inscribed with sentences which Tibetan 
politeness requires should be offered by visitors or enclosed in letters. 
These scarfs are called in Tibetan Khatak, or Tashi Khatak, “scarf of 
benediction.*’ 
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in shape to the Chinese tea-cups; they are filled with 
barley, butter, and perfumes, in summer with flowers. 
Beside the altar is a small bench upon which the offi- 
ciating Lama ranges the ofierings to be consumed in 
the bumt-ofiering, and the ritual instruments he requires 
in particular ceremonies. — ^At the end of the gallery 
stands, in a recess, the statue of the genius lod to whom 
the temple is consecrated; in some temples his head is 
shaded by a canopy of cloth, the form of which may 
be seen from Plate X.; from its central part caUed 
Dug (literally umbrella) extend some horizontal ribands, 
Labri, at the ends of which hang vertical flags, Badang, 
Sanskrit Pataka. 

In the entrance-hall, at both sides of the door, and 
also in the interior of the temple, are several large 
prayer -cylinders, which are perpetually kept revolving 
by the attending Lama. The walls are not unfirequently 
decorated with views of sacred cities and monasteries,' 
executed in colours upon paper; these are much rud^ 
than their drawings of gods; they have no perspective, 
and the houses are traced in front view, but very incor- 
rectly. A vertical plan of Lhassa, which the Tibetan 
Lamas honour with the name of a landscape, is almost 
always amongst these representations of sacred spots; it 
resembles somewhat the older plans of European cities, 
drawn from a bird’s-eye view. 

* Also Turner, ‘‘Embassy,” p. 158, mentions having seen some in the 
temple of Wandeeohy, in Bhutan. 
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Religious monuments. 

Buddhism has erected various religious monuments, 
amongst which are particularly to be mentioned the 
Ohortens, the Manis, and the Derchoks and Lapchas. 

1. Chortens, 

The motive for the erection of these monuments is 
identical to that which gave rise to the frequent erection 
of the Stupas, or Chaityas of ancient Buddhism in India, 
of which so great a number have been recently dis- 
covered in India and Afghanistan and carefully examined. ‘ 
But a peculiarity of the Chortens is the use which the 
Tibetans make of them: The name of Chorten denotes 
at once their nature and object, for its component words 
7/ichhod, and rten signify ‘‘an offering” and “to keep, a 
receptacle.” The Tibetan mode of spelling this word would 
imply that its pronunciation wasChodten, but the “d” before 
“t” is suppressed, and the “r” is heard, although, according 
to grammatical rules it should be mute. The Tibetans of 
Gnari Khorsum, however, pronounce Chogdan; Gerard^ 
writes Chosten or Chokten, a designation whick appears 

’ Concerning the ideas connected with Stupas, and the reports about their 
construction and the objects which have been digged out, see the works of 
Ritter, “Die Stupas,” Berlin 1834. Wilson, “Ariana antiqua,” London, 1841. 
Cunningham, “The Bhilsa Topes,” London, 1854. Sykes, “On the miniature 
Chaityas,” R. A. S., 1856; and “Account of Golden Relics,” R. A. S., 1857. 
Compare also Burnouf, “Introduction,” p. 346. Respecting their age Wilson, 
“Buddha and Buddhism,” R. A. Soc., p. 249, is of opinion that the custom 
of erecting Stupas is somewhat posterior to that of excavating temples and 
constructing Viharas, or monasteries; the Stupas in the North-west of India 
were most probably erected in a period commencing with the first years of 
the Christian era and terminating in the sixth century. 

“ “Knnawur,” ]>. 124. 
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to be a dialectical modification. Both he and Cunning- 
ham' also mention the name Donkten or Dnngten for 
those Cliortens in which relics are deposited — a name 
which seems not frequently used. 

The ancient Stupas were originally meant as recep- 
tacles for relics of either the Buddhas or the Bodhi- 
sattvas and the kings who encouraged the propagation 
of the Buddhist faith. But already in the early periods 
of Buddhism Stupas were constructed ex veto as sym- 
bolical substitutes for a tomb with a sacred relic, either 
for marking the spot where remarkable incidents in the 
sacred history had taken place, or for decorating the 
Viharas and temples. Their erection is considered as an 
act of devotion and reverence paid to the Buddhas, and 
was recommended already in the ancient legends as a most 
meritorious work. 

The Tibetan Chortens also serve as relic repositories, 
as they enclose remains of revered Lamas, sacred writings, 
consecrated objects, Ac., deposited therein already at 
their erection. Chortens containing bones or ashes in a 
box are erected in the burial grounds; Chortens with 
writings are of smaller size, and are ranged upon the 
altars; they typify the Buddha’s mercy.* But the predom- 
inant idea connected with the Chortens is that of their 
being offering receptacles,^ for no Tibetan passes them 
without depositing some sort of oblation, either on the 

■ “Ladak,” p. 377. 

’ See p. 137. 

* Also the Siriphalese believe the protection of Buddha not to be obtained 
by simply going near a Dagopa (= Stupa) or other sacred place, if the 
passer-by performs no particular act of worship. Hardy, “Kastern Monachism,” 
p. 210, compare also p. 223. 
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steps, or in the interior by a small opening leading to a 
shrine. The objects deposited are chiefly the Satsas, or 
Tsatsas, which are very generally made on the road by 
kneading a portion of clay between the fingers; they 
are conical, in imitation of the form of a Chortep. Other 
Satsas represent Buddhas, or have a sacred sentence 
pressed upon by means of moulds; the latter are bought 
from the Lamas.* The quantity of Satsas is really 
astonishing; it not unfrequently happens that the steps 
are nearly hidden by the heaps of Satsas. 

The form of the Chortens varies much more than 
that of their prototypes, the Stupas. The base of the 
Stupa is a cylinder or cube, upon which a body shaped 
like a cupola is set up. Stupas which have been broken 
down have been found to be solid buildings, with a little 
shrine in the centre only, in which had been deposited 
the burnt bones of a human being, together with coins, 
jewels and inscribed slabs. The bones are sometimes 
enclosed in small cases made of the precious metals. 

In the Tibetan Chortens this form has in general 
undergone considerable modifications; the unaltered ancient 
type has remained limited to the smaller Chortens put up 
in the temples. The principal difference between a Stupa 
and a Chorten is that in the latter the cupola is either 
surmounted by a cone, or that it is inverted. The most 
general style is the following: The base is a cube, upon 
which rests the inverted cupola; this cupola is the prin- 
cipal part; it encloses the objects enshrined, and in it is 

> In Mongolia, the name Sataa, 1>y Pallas called Zaga, is applied to the 
cones of clay only: see his “Mongol. Volker,” Vol IL, pp. lOH, 211. 
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the hole leading to the space for the offerings. A graduated 
pinnacle rises above it, and this is either a cone of 
stones or a wooden spire; it is surmounted by a disk 
placed horizontally and a pear-shaped point, or, instead 
of it, by a crescent supporting a globe and the pear 
upon that. Ohortens of this form occur in every Tibetan 
district. They are exclusively used in Bhut&n and Sikkim, 
and are also met with in the plans of sacred temples; but 
in other parts of Tibet several other forms are seen. Of 
these 1 mention the following: In Ladik a moderately 
high cone, similar to the roof of a building, and projecting 
over the border of the inverted cupola, forms its top; it 
either rests immediately upon the cupola, or a cube of 
smaller dimensions is interposed between them. This cone 
ends in a wooden point similar in shape to the point of 
a spear, or there is a slender pole the size of which 
diminishes with the scarcity of wood. Originally a flag 
with prayers printed upon it was flistened to every pole; 
but in most cases only rags are left, or the flags have 
been blown away entirely. In Onari Khorsmn some Ghor- 
tens are more like a tower; upon a cube as base is placed a 
body square at the base and slightly pyramidal in form, 
which, after diminishing a little and again increasing in 
width, is surmounted by a bell-shaped projecting top, or a 
bell resting upon a little tower. When new or in good 
condition it is surmounted by a pole embellished with a 
flag. The Ohortens in the environs of Tholing are plainly 
pyramidal, consisting of five to six' steps; the upper end 
is a small cube covered by a conical roof. Others can be 
described in reference to their principal parts as a cube 
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notched into several steps, supporting an angular bell-shaped 
body: these Chortens are very similar to the ancient Stupas. 

The materials used for the Chortens in the open air 
are rough stones, bricks,’ or clay; they are almost all of 
solid masonry. The outer surfaces are thickly plastered 
with mortar, which is coloured red with the dust of 
pounded bricks. Grooves are formed similar to the panels 
on European doors, and simple ornaments are delineated 
in the mortar. Only once, at Gyungul, in Gnari Khorsum, 
my brother Adolphe saw a hollow tow'er-chorten, which 
was constructed of planks. It stood close to the mon- 
astery, and was perhaps but an enclosure for smaller 
Chortens, similar to those which Gerard had seen in 
Kanaur,* where they are open in front; this is not the 
case with the Chorten at Gyiingul, which has four walls 
and no entrance. 

The height of the Chortens is in general from 8 to 
1 5 ft., though a tew considerably exceed this latter height, 
attaining to as much as 40 ft. Those set up in the temples 
are moulded from metal, or more generally from clay 
mixed with chopped straw; occasionally they an) carved 
of wood; but such Chortens scarcely ever exceed four 
feet; they are often not higher than as many inches. 

2. Mams. 

Mani, originally a Sanskrit word meaning “a precious 
stone,”’ which became naturalised in Tibetan, is used to 

^ The custom of hardenings the bricks in the sun originated in the jiGWcr- 
ful insolation, combined with the very small amount of humidity in the 
atmosphere. 

- Gerard, “Kanawur,” p. 1*24. 

^ The prayer cylinders are also called “Mania.” 
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deBignate woUb of about bIx feet in height and four to 
eight feet in breadth, but their length varieB much more 
considerably. The largest hitherto known is that which 
is situated on the road from the banks of the Indus to 
Leh ; according to Cunningham it has a length of 2200 ft.‘ 
Two others at Leh itself Hermann found to be re- 
spectively 459 and 386 ft. in length. He also measured 
one at Mandang, near Daijiling, in Sikkim, which was 
90 ft.; another at Harigun was 244 ft. in length. 

The Manis are constructed in the higher valleys of 
loose stones only; whilst in the lower ones, where mortar 
is not BO expensive an article, lime is used. Some of 
the large Manis have a kind of tower at both their 
ends, occasionally in the form of a Chorten, with a sacred 
image in front; if, as is sometimes the case, the Mani is 
made longer, the old tower remains and a new one is 
added at the end of the prolongation. Large poles, to 
which flags with prayers are attached, are also not un- 
frequent at the ends of the Manis. 

Bough, irregularly rectangular stone slabs greatly 
differing in size, and bearing inscriptions in Tibetan or 
Lantsa characters,* or adorned with images of deities, 
lean against' the upper part of the wall or are laid down 
on the roof of the Mani. The most frequent inscription 
met with in the stone slabs is the six-syllabic prayer: 
Om mani padme hum;’ or adorations of Vajrasattva, as: 

‘ “LadAk,” p. 378. 

See p. 80. 

^ This Bcntenco was traced in enormous characters, formed by blackish 
stones, on the slope of the mountain opposite Lama Yurru, and was visible 
at a great distance. 
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Om, ab, hum; vajra gumi padma siddbi hum; of Yajra- 
pani, as: Om Yajiapani hum; or mystical ejaculations, as; 
Om, ah, hum. Amongst the names of deities engraved on 
the stone slabs, we frequently find Sakyamuni, Padmapani, 
Failma Sambhaba, Yajrapani (see Plate IL), and different 
recluses. The slabs are, according to Cunningham, votive 
offerings made for the purpose of obtaining the ful- 
filment of particular wishes. Travellers, when passing 
along the Manis, leave them on the left hand, in 
order to follow the succession of the letters of the 
inscriptions. ‘ 


3. Derchoks and Lapchaa. 

Almost every building is decorated with flags, attached 
to a pole set up before the edifice, such flags being 
considered efficacious in preventing the evil spirits from 
doing mischief. Single flags are also met with in front 
of religious buildings, and along the road; those before 
large monasteries are often of considerable height; the 
two largest which my brothers saw were planted in 
front of the entrance to the monastery of Himis;* one 
was 45, the other even 57 ft. in height, and as there is 
no tree in Tibet attaining such a height, these poles 


* Gerard, in his “Kanawur,” p, 123, remarks that passelrs-by always leave 
the Manis to their right, and expresses his belief that superstition is the 
reason for their doing so ; but my brothers never saw their people pass them 
in this way, but always so as to leave the Mani on the left hand; and they 
were told by several Lamas that the reason for this was, that in so passing 
by they could follow the characters, instead of having to spell backwards. 

* See my brother Hermann’s Views of the monastery of Himis,” in the 
Atlas to the ^'Results of a Scientific Mission.” 
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nlust have been transported with great difficulty, across the 
Himalaya. The upper part of these poles was decorated 
with three concentric rings of black yaks-hair suspended 
at some distance from each other; whilst in general the 
poles have but one tuft of yaks-hair surmounted by a 
gilt spear-end. 

The flags are called Derchok (the Durchutof Gerard), 
the heap of loose stones to support the pole, Lapcha; 
both terms are doubtless words of popular origin, 
not occurring in the Dictionaries. The “der” in 
Derchok might be explained from dar, sUk, a stuff 
sometimes used for flags. Lapcha is very probably a 
modification of lab-tse, “a heap,” which also occurs in 
geographical names, either in the form of Labtse, as in 
Labtse and Labtse Chhu, in Gnari Khorsum, or 

as Lapcha.' 

Some flags are of a regular shape, and prayers and in- 
cantations (such as “Om''mani padme hum”), invocations 
of the airy horse (in Tibetan Lungta), the magical figure 
Phurbu, and others, are printed upon them. These 
printed flags are fastened to the pole on the longest 
side, and are prevented from loosely hanging, down and 
folding by horizontal red sticks. Other flags are mere 
rags of every size and material; such rags are chiefly 
added by travellers to the Lapchas found along the route, in 
order to obtain “a happy journey.” Nowhere are Lapchas 
more numerous than on the highest point of a ^ass, and 
not unfrequently one is surprised to find a Lapcha even on 

^ For details I refer to Hermann’s ** Glossary of Geographical names,” 
s. V. Lapcha which forms Part. II. of Vol. 111. of the Results.” 
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high spots situated out of the regular road; the reason 
is that the frontiers of provinces are likewise marked 
by irregular heaps of stones, ' and thus, even on the top 
of the Gunshanldr, in Gnari Khorsum, which attains a 
height of 19,099 ft., my brothers found a Lapcha. Their 
Buddhist companions were always most eager to add 
new flags ’wherever they passed, or to erect a new 
Lapcha by making a large heap of stones, in the 
middle of which they set up one of their almost in- 
dispensable mountain-sticks, which was then decorated 
with flags, partly made from my brothers’ handkerchiefs, 
partly from the bags in which they had kept their 
provisions, and from pieces of their very dress. When 
every one had made his contribution to the Derchok, 
they walked solemnly round the heap whispering prayers. 

* Comp. Georgi, “Alphabetum TibetaDum,” p. 508. 
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Deities represented. 

We learn from the ancient legends, that already in 
the earliest periods of Buddhism relics and images of 
the Buddha had been highly honoured; the religious 
works recommend them to be worshipped, as also the 
monuments in which the relics are deposited; and we 
find it mentioned that the images which were sent to 
royal persons at their desire, were previously inscribed 
with the sacred dogma “Ye Dharma,” &c., and similar 
formulae, in order to make them acquainted with Buddhist 
doctrines.' Such were the earliest objects of worship; 
the mode of worship was also very simple; prostemations 
were made before the images of the Buddha, flowers and 

* Burnouf, “ Introduction, " p. 337-51. Schmidt, “Grundlehren.” Mem. de 
I’Acad. de 8t. Petersl).', Vol. I., p. 238. For the Sanskrit and Tibetan text see 
Plate 1. 
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perfumes were offered, and prayers and hymns recited 
for their glorification. The same simplicity of rite pre- 
vailed still in the seventh century a.o., as we learn from 
Hiuen Thsang, though the objects of adoration and wor- 
ship had increased in number; for Hiuen Thsang men- 
tions, that the principal disciples of Sakyamuni were then 
worshipped, as also the Bodhisattvas who had excelled 
in virtue and in the sciences, as Manjusri; the Mahayana 
schools, he says, have adored even all Bodhisattvas without 
any further distinction.* 

At the present day, besides the things and persons 
just mentioned, the mythological Buddhas preceding Sa- 
kyamuni as well as those who will follow him, their cor- 
responding Dhywi Buddhas and Dhyani Bodhisattvas, are 
worshipped, and a host of gods, spirits, and deified priests 
enjoying a local reputation for sanctity. In order to furnish 
an idea of their immense number, I mention, that the Ti- 
betan collection of Buddhist images, known under the name 
“Gallery of Portraits,” contains the drawings of more than 
three hundred Buddhas, saints, &c., each having his name 
added beneath.* 

Methods of executing sacred objects. 

Modern Buddhism, in order to facilitate the wor- 
ship of its many deities, has made representations of 

^ Barih^lomy St Hilaire, **Le Buddha et sa Religion,” p. 288-297. 

* This Gallery of Portraits” is similar to the Japanese collection of 
Buddha figures, entitled *‘the Buddha Pantheon of Nippon,” which was com- 
piled 1690 and consists of 631 drawings. Prof. J. Hofmann at Leyden has 
published it and illustrated it by annotations in Siebold^s ‘‘Nippon, Archiv 
zur Beschreibung von Japan,” Vol. Y. 
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them in prodigious quantities. Copies are met with every- 
where, not a temple but contains lots of them ; they are 
set up in the private houses and in the open air; and 
title-pages of printed books, nay even the headings of 
each cliapter are frequently embellished either by a black 
figure, or by a coloured one. This astonishingly frequent 
application of representations has probably sprung from 
the belief, that the image, by being consecrated, becomes 
“animated,” amilakho in Mongolian, viz. endowed with 
the powers of the God whom it represents; addresses, 
therefore, may be directed not only to the God himself, 
but also to his respective image.* 

The images are manufactured exclusively by the Lamas, 
who excel herein like their masters the Chinese (who 
first introduced the images of the Buddha into Tibet), 
and from whom they afterwards learned how to over- 
come many of the technical difficulties connected with 
the manufacture.* The monopoly now exercised by the 
Lamas has chiefly resulted from the belief that prayers 
directed to representations are efficacious only when they 
have been executed under prescribed forms and cere- 
monies, which the clergy alone know how to perform. 
The ceremonies to be observed are most numerous and 
various; there are certain days proper for the com- 
mencement of a particular picture, and others again on 

* See Schmidt, ^'Seanang Ssetsen,” p. 830- I refer the reader to the 
legends about the alleged influence of the pictures brought to Tibet by the 
wives of Srongtsan Gampo on the spreading of Buddhism and the welfare 
of the Tibetans. Ibidem p. 345. 

^ With reference to Chinese art compare Nott and Gliddon, ‘indigenous 
Races,*’ p. 302. 
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which alone the eyes are to be painted, these being con- 
sidered the most important part of the whole picture; 
besides which during the various stages of progress of 
each picture other ceremonies and prayers are requisite. 
Thus, benedictory ceremonies* have to be performed 
immediately after the entire completion of the image, in 
order that in the meantime no malignant spirit (which 
beings are considered to be always on the watch to do 
mischief to man) may take possession of it, whereby the 
prayers would be rendered utterly valueless. 

Plastic objects, such as statues and bas-reliefs, are 
not less numerous than drawings and paintings. 

Brawitujs and paintings. The patterns for drawings 
are called Sagpar, and are made by desribing the out- 
lines of an original drawing with numerous pin-holes, 
and by rubbing coal-dust into these holes the outlines 
are transmitted to paper or canvass, prepared with 
lime and flour-paste ; the stratum when dry and hard, is 
carefully polished with stones before being used.® The 
lines are then traced with China ink, and the different 
parts of the picture covered with colours of a uni- 
form tint; only few ornaments are shaded. The picture, 
when completed, is bordered by several strips of silk, 
called Thonka, generally three in number, blue, yellow, 
and red; occasionally also irregular rags of other colours 
are sewed to its bordei-s. As they have no- glass, they 

* A work embodied in the Gynt division of the Kaiyiir also treats of the 
ceremonies to be performed on such occasions. See Gsoma, ** Analysis/’ As. 
Res., Vol. XX., p. 503. 

^ The Kalmuks and also the Mongolians print the outlines with woodcuts. 
Pallas, ‘‘Mongol. Volker,” Vol. II., p. 105. 
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use for protection against dilst silk vail-like coverings; 
and the only part corresponding to the frame of our 
pictures, is represented by two round wooden sticks, 
one of which is passed through the upper border, the 
other through the lower one; they facilitate the hanging 
up of the picture and at the same time keep it stretched 
when hung up. The lower stick is also used to roll 
the picture upon when sent about. 

Statues and has-reliefs. In the construction of these 
things moulds are used which are filled out with various 
plastic materials, such as clay, or a kind of papier- 
mache, or bread-dough; the positive objects are then 
generally dried in the sun. Metal figures are but rarely 
made. The statues are often painted or slightly gilt. 
As a peculiarity I must mention that even butter is 
used; it is tinted with different vegetable colours before 
being put into the mould; the head, the feet, and the 
hands are filled out in the mould with yellow butter, 
the garments with red, and so on. They remain put 
up before the sacred images till the butter, by decom- 
position, becomes intolerable ; they are then thrown 
away.‘ The sharpness of the statuettes and medallions, 
even of the smallest, is quite surprising. 

The most esteemed plastic figures are those in which 
are enclosed relics (as ashes, bones, hair, rags of the 
garments of saints), or grains first offered to the Buddhas 
in divine worship. The grains, before being put into 
the figures, are consecrated again by a particular cere- 

^ Compare also Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. II., p. 95. In Ceylon temporary 
images are made of rice. Hardy, “Eastern Monachism,” p. 202. 
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mUny, called Sabne zhugpa. Relics and grains are either 
mixed with the material of which the figure is composed, 
or they are enshrined in a small hole at the bottom or 
back, the hole being called Zung zhng, “Dharanl place,” 
from the Zungs or Dh^nis read during the cere- 
monies of the consecration. The hole is closed again 
by a seal, in order to prevent the objects from falling 
out or from being taken out without the fact being 
discovered, for then the figure is supposed to have lost 
all its beneficial influence. Figures containing such sacred 
objects, are styled Satsa, or Tsatsa, a name which is 
also given to the chorten-like cones moulded from clay 
by travellers.* 

In the drawings, as weU as upon the sculptures a variety 
of symbolical signs occur. Hodgson has drawn attention in 
several of his papers to these signs as a means of determining 
that’ ruins showing such symbols are certainly Buddhist 
remains; he has recently published a collection of 110 
symbols, which were extracted from Nepalese Buddhist 
images, books, and engravings on stone — a collection 
highly important for tracing the extent of Buddhism in 
earlier periods. In these papers Hodgson points out in 
several instances the identity of Buddhist symbols with 
those upon images of Sivaitic deities; but by closely 
examining their meaning with the Buddhists, he came 
to the conclusion “that the things typified are 
always more or less, and generally radically, different;” 
and his opinion is highly supported by Hofmann, ^ho 


' Comp. p. 194. 
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made analogous researches about Japanese writings and 
images.' 

Characteristic types. 

A comparison of the images of various sacred per- 
sons shows at once a strongly marked difference in 
attitude, features, dress, and emblems between the various 
groups, particularly between the Buddhas, the Bodhi- 
sattvas, the priests (ancient and modem), and the 
Dragsheds. 

Oeneral attitude of the body and potion of the fingers. 
The artist who makes a representation of any god, is 
not allowed to follow his own idea or to make any 
alteration in the original design. But many of the gods 
may be represented in several attitudes recalling some of 
the glorious and important moments of their life. Thus, 
Sakyamuni, with one hand uplifted, denotes his character 
as a teacher; a sitting attitude, with one hand holding 
the alms-bowl, the other hanging down over the knee, 
is chosen to represent him plunged in meditation; a re- 
cumbent position means his having left the world for 
ever. Pad/mapanis eleven faces and thousand hands and 
feet refer to the legend about the cleaving of his head. 
Melha, the God of fire, when driving away the evil 
spirits, rides' a red ram, and has a most horrible coun- 
tenance; whilst in representations not having for object 

^ HodgeoD, “Hlastrations,” p. 209. Journ. of the R. A. Soc., Vol. XVIIl., 
p. 393; thirty-three symbols derived from coins have been omitted from 
considerations of cost. See instead of them the series of 168 compiled by 
Wilson, Plate XXII., in his “Ariana antiqua.”--Hofmann, “Nippon Pantheon;” 
remarks annexed to Fig. 103, 432. 
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to show his wrath, his attitude and type are those of 
a Buddha. 

The positions of the fingers, also (iu Tibetan Chakja, 
literally an emblem, a seal, in Sanskrit Mudra), have an 
allegorical meaning. Thus, the right hand hanging down 
over the knee, with the palm of the hand turned out- 
wards, symbolizes charity, and is called Chagye chin, 
“the right hand of charity.” 

The attitude Bangi nying gar thalmo charva, i. e. 
“uniting the palms of the hands on one’s heart,” is the 
following; — ^The two hands uplifted, a finger of the right 
hand touching one or two fingers of the left hand, like 
a man accustomed to use his fingers in explaining his 
meaning. This attitude typifies “the unity of wisdom 
with matter,” in Tibetan Thabshes, or Thabdang shesrab, 
or the assuming of the material forms by the Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas for the purpose of spreading the right 
understanding amongst animated beings. It is certainly 
not accidental that none of the Buddhist gestures are 
identical with those made by the Brahmans when per- 
forming the ceremonies of their creed.’ 

The Buddhas are men, but men of the most perfect 
form, endowed with thirty-two superior beauties, and 
eighty or eighty- four secondary ones.’ It is in strict 
conformity with these characteristics, that the Buddhas 
are represented with soft and smiling features, which are 

‘ These have been collected in Mrs. S. G. Belnos’ folio work, The Sundya, 
or daily prayers of the Brahmans.” London 18^1. For Buddhist gestures 
see the plates of Hofmann^s “Buddha Pantheon.’’ 

^ See concerning these, Burnouf, **Lc Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” Appen- 
dix YIIl. Hardy, “Manual of Buddhism” p. 367. * 'Compare also p. 140. 
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also given to Maitreya, the future Buddha, who in the 
other attributes is likewise equal to the Buddhas who have 
already appeared. These, the Manushi Buddhas, are of 
gold or yellow complexion; both colours are identical, 
the latter being but the cheaper substitute for gold. 
The ears are large, the laps rest upon the shoulders; 
the arms are long; there is a single hair on the forehead, 
called in Sanskrit Uma; on the crown of the head is a 
cylindrical elevation, in Sanskrit Ushnisha, in Tibetan 
Tsugtor, and from this rises a conical ornament called in 
Tibetan Frogzhu, or Chodpan, “a head-ornament, a crown, 
diadem,” which is almost always gilt. The Buddhists view 
the Ushnisha as an excrescence of the skull, an inter- 
pretation, however, which is not supported by the ety- 
mology of the name, which would restrict its meaning 
to “a turban,” or “dressed hair.” I believe this curious 
protuberance to have resulted from the way of dressing 
the hair practised by the Brahmans, which is decidedly 
very ancient, and is found to be the same as that on 
the oldest figures we know. The Brahmans cut away 
the hair, except that on a circular space on the crown, 
which they twist into a knot. It is most probable that 
the Buddhist have conferred upon their sublime masters 
this prerogative of the highest Indian caste.* 


^ Burnoufy ^^Lotus,” p. 558| believes this hair-dress to have been adopted 
as a protection against the dangerous influence of the sun.— A trace of the 
original view has also been retained in the Tibetan term Tsugtor for Ushnisha, 
which is explained in the Dictionaries to mean tuft of hair,” as well as 
‘‘a sort of excrescence on the crown of the head.” A Nepalese Buddha 
priest, also, speaking of Yajrasattva’s image at Buddha Gayah, says: *‘The 
lock on the crown of the head is twisted into a turban.” Hodgson, “Illustni- 
tions,” p. 206. 
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The Dhy^ Buddhas and the mythological Buddhas 
have a white, red, green or blue complexion. The Dhytoi 
Buddhas are, besides, distinguished by a third eye on 
the forehead — ^the eye of wisdom, in Tibetan Shesrab 
chan; in those images of Padmapani in which he is 
represented with a great many hands, this eye is also 
traced in the palm of his hands. 

All Buddhas are dressed in the religious shawl, the 
Lagoi, which is generally folded round the body and over 
the left shoulder, with a small end coming up over the 
right shoulder also.* The heads are encircled by a 
glory, typifying a leaf of the sacred fig-tree {ficus re- 
Ugma\ under whose shadow Sakyamuni had obtained 
the supreme intelligence; in ancient figures this gloiy 
is sometimes pointed and oval, like such a leaf, but in 
modem representations it has universally a circular 
form.’ 

The right hand of the Buddhas is always represented 
empty, while in the left is often seen the alms-bowl, in 
Tibetan Lhungzed, in Sanskrit Fatra. The predominant 
posture is the sitting one, the legs being crossed and 
the soles of the feet turned upwards; it is called Dorje 
kyilkrung. This is said to have been Sakyamuni’s at- 
titude in his mother’s womb. Images with one foot 
hanging down over the throne, are not firequent; the 
European foshion of sitting should be given to Maitreya, 

* For a description of the Lagoi see p. 172. 

* See Ritter, ^^Oie Stupas,” p. 282, 267. Conoeming the origin of the 
worship of the fig-tree, compare Hardy, ** Eastern Monachism,” p. 212. 
Each Bnddha has his peculiar tree, Ibid. p. 215, and ‘^Manual of Bud- 
dhism,” p. 94. 
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for this mode is called after him Chamzhug, sitting-like 
Champa (Maitreya); but in the images in our possession 
he is figured cross-legged like the others. 

The Buddhas, whenever they occupy the central 
part of a picture,* are seated upon “the throne of 
lions,” in Sanskrit Simhasana, in Tibetan Sengti, or 
Senge chad ti, “the seat of eight lions.” The throne 
is so called from the eight lions which support it; in 
the drawings, however, two lions only are seen in 
front. Over the throne a cloth is spread called “the 
upper cover,” Tib. Tenkab, one end of which hangs 
down, and is decorated with symbols or the figure of a 
god; on both sides of this Tenkab are not unfrequently 
seen the heads of two animals, which Hodgson has called 
“supporters.”’ As each Buddha and Bddhisattva has his 
peculiar animals, they most materially facilitate the 
determination of the subject of the picture. In images 
of S^yamuni, e. g., two peacocks are frequently drawn 
at the sides of the Tenkab, the form of their long neck 
being an allusion to the grass Kusa, of which he had 
made the cushion he sat down upon under the Bodhi- 


^ The TibetaDB like to group together into the same picture several gods^ 
some of whom are represented in formidable attitudes, whilst the others 
display a smiling countenance. The principal figure is the central one; of 
the surrounding persons some may have a connexion with him, others have 
decidedly none. I'he central figure is very frequently sitting in the middle 
of a landscape representing the ocean bordered by steep shores beneath 
him; two snowy mountains rise to the left and right of him; and a dark 
blue, clouded sky, with the sun and the moon typified by two bright circles, 
extend above him. Compare Pallas, ** Mongol. Vdlkerschaften,” Vol. II., 
p. 105. 

^ ^^niustrations,” p. 43. The mystical signs upon the Tenkab he calls 
** cognizances, or mudras.'’ W. v. Humboldt, ^*Kawi Sprache,” Vol. I., p. 137, 
compares them with a heraldic crest and its supporters. 
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tree in order to obtain supreme wisdom. The throne 
has a richly ornamented frame, composed of fantastic 
animals, of which the lower ones are represented lying 
down, the upper ones standing on the heads of the animals 
below and raising the fore-feet. On the top of the frame 
figures very generally the mythological bird Garuda.' 
The interior of the frame is called Jabyol, “back cur- 
tain,” and is most frequently of a dark colour. The 
cushion which is upon the throne is a lotus-flower. 

The Bodhisattvas, the Dhyani Bodhisattvas as well as 
those of human origin, are represented like the Buddhas, 
with a smiling countenance and with a glory; their hair 
is not unfrequently pushed backwards from the forehead 
and done up into a cone rising above the head, and 
occasionally showing the curling of the hair; it is em- 
bellished with several gold galloons. They sit upon a 
lotus-flower, but the throne of hons is not accorded to 
them; in images where the figures are represented in a 
standing position the lotus pedicle grows out of the 
water. Several segments of a circle beginning at the 
feet and joining the glory, serve as frames for these 
pictures. The Bodhisattvas are never represented with 
the large religious shawl Lagoi ; their dress is a kind of 
philibeg, which is wound round the legs in the fashion 
adopted by the modem Hindus. A large piece of cloth 
is rolled round the waist, one end of which is passed 
under the leg and then drawn up and fastened to the 

* Already in ancient statues these are met with; sec Crawfurd, Lit Soc. 
of Bombay, Vol. II., p. 164, reprinted in his “Archipelago.” Pillars with 
sculptures of mythological animals are also a frequent ornament in Hindu 
architecture; I quote as an instance the principal temple at Tanjor. 
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girdle. This mode of covering the privy parts is very 
ancient, for we find it represented in numerous ancient 
figures ; * it is altogether remarkable how little alteration 
Asiatic dress and fashion have undergone in thousands of 
years, whilst in a space of ten centuries Europe has 
experienced so many variations. A large shawl falls 
down trom the shoulders, the ends floating in the air. 
The neck, ears, and feet are ornamented with necklace- 
like ornaments and rings. 

The objects which the Bodhisattvas hold in their 
hands have reference to their functions, so frequently 
mentioned in the legends. Thus, Manjusri, the god of 
wisdom, holds a book and a sword, in allusion to his 
dissipating the darkness of the mind. The lotus-flower 
(Fadma) in Padmapani’s hands has refei’ence to his birth 
out of this flower. An object fi:equently found in the 
hands is a snare, in Tibetan Zhagpa, wherewith, in a 
typical sense, to catch men in order to impart to them 
supreme wisdom. There is an interesting explanation 
of this symbol given in the Nippon Pantheon,* in con- 
nexion with an image of Padmapani: — 

“He disseminates upon the ocean of birth and decay 
the Lotus-flower of the excellent law as bait; with the 
loop of devotion, never cast out in vain, he brings living 
beings up like fishes, and carries them to the other side 
of the river, where there is true understanding.” 

Frieds, ancimt and modem. The disciples of Sakya- 
muni and the later Indian priests are always represented 


' See CunQingham^ “The Bhilsa Topes,” Plate XU. 
* Nippon Pantheon, Fig. 96. 
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with the head uncovered and their hair cut short; a 
characteristic attribute of the former class is the alarm- 
stick Eharsil, in Sanskrit Hikilo, with which the Indian 
Buddhist mendicants made a noise when collecting alms, 
by shaking it and rattling with the metal rings which 
were passed round the stick and were prevented from 
being lost by a frame of metallic wire imitating the out- 
lines of a leaf.' The figures of the Tibetan TiftTnim are 
distinguished by pointed caps. 

The Dragsheds, or the gods who protect man against 
the evil spirits, are always represented with a formidable 
countenance and a complexion very often quite dark;^ 
the third eye, the eye of wisdom, upon the forehead has 
its longer axis in a vertical position. Lha Doljang,’ the 
deified consort of King Srongtsan Gampo, has it also 
traced in her hands and on the soles of her feet; these 
marks have even a surprising accidental resemblance to 
the nail marks of our saviour. Some are even figured 
as fiintastic beings, with the head or tail of animals. 
The glory gives place to flames typifying destruction.^ 


^ See Schiefner, **Tib. Lebensbeschreibung” Mem. dee savants etrangers, 
Vol. VI., p. 323; and Foe koue ki, pp. 32, 355, for a description of the staff 
of Sakyamuni. In the Kanjnr, Do division, Vol. XXVL, we meet with a 
treatise in which the use of this staff is explained. Gsoma, As. Res., Vol. XX., 
p. 479. The Kharsils engraved upon the official seals of the head Lamas of 
monasteries end in a trident instead of having a leaf-shaped metallic 
frame. 

* Compare p. Ill, and Fallas, *<MoDgol. Volkerschaften,” Vol. U., p. 105. 

* See p. 66. 

* Also in the curious manuscript volume on Burmese mythology, presented 
by Dr. 0. v. Liebig to the Munich library (Cim. 102), an analogous ornamental 
use of flames for the ornaments of the head and of the bracelets is repeatedly 
met with, even parts of their dress floating away in the wind terminate in 
flames. 
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They are almost naked; the tiger’s skin, with its feet 
tied under the chin, hangs down behind from the shoulders, 
and its lower end is the cushion of their seat ; they also 
wear a necklace of human skulls, and foot and arm 
rings. 

Dragsheds represented standing have the legs in a 
straddling position, the feet not unfrequently resting upon 
men; some are seated on animals, generally horses or lions; 
but camels, yaks, deer, and even crocodiles, also occur, 
though never elephants. The colour of these animals 
often deviates from the natural one ; for green and yellow 
horses are met with, as well as lions with a green mane, 
and blue crocodiles. 

The instruments in the hands of the Dragsheds are 
for the greater part symbolic of their power over the 
evil spirits. These instruments are: — 

1. The JDorje^ in Sanskrit Vajra. It may best be 
compared with four or eight metallic hoops joined 
together so as to form two balls ; their central axis is a 
cylindrical staff, the points of which project. In drawings, 
however, only two hoops are seen, the two others, for 
want of perspective, absolutely coincide with the axis. 
Dorjes of one ball only are also met with in drawings, 
which, for the sake of distinction, I call, in those places 
where they occur, “half Dorjes.” 

2. The Phurhu, “the nail,” three of which are gen- 
erally united into a triangle, which is attached to a handle 
terminating in a half Doije. 

3. The Bechonj “the club or heavy stick,” a staff 
about as high as a man, with the trident, Tsesum, 
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in Sanskrit Trisula, at one end, and a half Doije at the 
other. 

4. Zhagpa, “a snare,” to catch the evil spirits. 

5. The drinking vessel Kapala, a human skull filled 
with blood, out of which Lhamo drinks the blood of 
her son. 'Such skulls are also used as offering vessels 
in some religious ceremonies. 


Illustrations derived from Measurements. 

In connexion with the enumeration of the beauties 
of the Buddha we are naturally led to think of the 
plastic forms actually given to the representations of the 
Buddhas and the sacred personages of inferior order. 
In Tibet such considerations are the more worthy our 
attention as the country is inhabited by a race of men 
so widely differing in form fixim the Indian races. 

My brothers had made it a particular object of their 
ethnographical researches to take facial casts,' moulded 
by a mechanical process from the living individuals; 
and to define by minute measurements of the different 
parts of the body the general physical character of 
the various tribes ; and they were also allowed to 
take measurements of the statues of the Buddhas and 
of other pieces of sculpture representing divinities, &c., 
set up in the temples. These measurements proved a 

^ The entire eeries comprizes 275 fiscial oastsy published in a metallic 
edition by J. A. Barth, Leipzig. In this reproduction four principal shadings 
of colour are distinguished, corresponding to the principal variations of 
oompleiion. 
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very welcome fiind of material to me, as the same, 
together with the analysis of images and the examination 
of the Buddhist speculations respecting the exterior ap> 
pearance of their royal founder, gave me the oppor- 
tunity of entering into an examination of the ethnolo- 
gical characteristics of the various classes of deities 
represented.* 

The artistic representations in human form of divini- 
ties and figures of heroes we find to be, in every nation, 
the reproduction of its peculiar type of features,* unless 
history has somewhat modified this otherwise natural 
course. Instances of this latter case are, however, much 
less frequent than we might anticipate. The principal 
causes why history has not a greater influence on the 
adoption and employment by art of foreign types are, it 
may be supposed, the following: — Firstly, that the em- 
ployment of images of a foreign type is but temporary; 
the peculiar bodily proportions of a people being con- 
stantly before the eye of the artist, they are soon taken 
again as the leading models; and secondly, that the bodily 
proportions have shown so little variety for periods of 
unexpected length. Did not the type of a nation remain 

1 The ethnographical materials collected by my brothers daring their 
travels will be the object of Yol. VUI. of the *<Besults of a Scientific Mission 
to India and High Those of the nomeric values which were wanted 

here for the comparison of the measurement of the sculptures with the mean 
proportions of the Brahmans (the purest caste of the Hindus) and of indi- 
viduals of the Tibetan race, have been already calculated. 

* The mentid and artistic faculties of a nation undergo modifications in 
the coarse of time, and act in a corresponding manner upon its productions, 
the same either being improvements upon the old models or showing a 
falling off in the execution of such works. 
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comparatively unchanged daring a long period of time, then 
indeed the retaining or not of foreign elements in art could 
not be judged of at all. As a peculiarly striking instance 
of the constancy of national type 1 mention the results 
obtained from the inspection and comparison of works 
of Egyptian sculpture;' they show, although somewhat 
disguised under the monumental form, the features of the 
present inhabitants of those regions, as well as of the 
various neighbouring nations with whom their ancestors 
had come into contact. 

A tendency to adopt in religious images the figure 
peculiar to the artist’s own nation is observed wherever 
foreign images have been introduced together with 
foreign worship; the images display the characteristics of 
the* nation now executing them, the proportions of the 
body and the features may become somewhat idealized;' 


‘ Ab the principal works which treat of these interesting and delicate 
questions 1 quote **TypeB of mankind^'’ and “Indigenous races ” by Nott and 
Gliddon.— As another phenomenon in corroboration of the comparative in- 
variability of the original type, may be quoted the Jewish colonies in India, 
whose members have preserved the Semitic type, and even the fair complexion, 
wherever they have abstained from intermarriages with natives; but have 
become assimilated in shape to the native settlers after sexual intermingling 
has taken place. 

^ As a curious and till now isolated instance of an apparent deviation in 
sculpture from the natural proportions, I may here mention that Hermann 
observed in the Niniveh sculptures that the foot was considerably longer 
than the ulna; whilst arbitrary deviations in this respect from nature in. 
plastics most generally show the opposite error. It must be added, however, 
that as yet it appears impossible to decide whether this deviation is based 
upon a real anatomical feature or not, as no human remains from those 
countries nor portraits of the Ninivites by other nations which would corro- 
borate it are to be seen 'even in £be rich oriental museums of London. 
Perhaps the continued researches and important discoveries in these regions 
made by Sir Henry Rawlinson, to whom my brother had occasion to com- 
municate his remark, will soon assist in deciding the question. 
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but garments, ornaments, arms, and the like, remain re- 
cognizable as of foreign origin. 

But it is a peculiarity of the religious represent- 
ations of Tibetan Buddhism that they display two well- 
defined co-existing types, the one showing the Tibe- 
tan features, the other having retained the marks of 
Indian origin. To an eye practised in the examination 
of minor features in ethnography, the respective geo- 
graphical origins of the two prototypes present them- 
selves distinctly enough; and even intelligent natives, 
on their attention being directed to the leading charac- 
teristics soon learn how to distinguish llie types. Never- 
theless great precaution is necessary in touching on so 
delicate a consideration. Questions of ideal modifications 
have to be discussed and settled, here as in nearly every 
analysis of artistic works, before one enters upon a 
comparison of positive data; and this probably has been 
the obstacle to the explanation of forms at first sight 
appearing altogether unusual as well as arbitrary.' 

The Bhot race, belonging to the Turanian family, has 
been so often described in detail that 1 shall confine myself^ 
in my remarks on this people, to what is absolutely ne- 
cessary. The Bhots are characterised by broad features, 
strong malar bones, and oblique eylids, the orbits and 
eyballs, however, being unaffected thereby; I may add as 
other features less striking perhaps, but not less typical. 


^ 1 limit myself here almost exclusively to Tibetan Buddhism. China, 
Japan, and Ceylon, as also the Indian Archipelago, have gods of their own, 
and these latter show, as was to be expected, types different from those of 
Tibetan representations. 
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that in the Shot race the ear is comparatiTely longer, 
the mouth broader, and the lower jaw with the chin 
decidedly weaker. Now in all the representations of the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas we meet, on the contrary, with 
features reminding us of the type of the Indian races 
of Arian origin — ^the high and open forehead, and a 
broad, symmetric and prominent chin. The analytical 
remarks in reference to the measurements will also prove 
that the bodj, too, of the Buddhas presents many other 
not accidental analogies with the bodily proportions of 
the Arian family of mankind. Dragsheds, Genii, and 
Lamas show the Tibetan character. 

Before entering into details, however, I desire to say 
a few words on the form in which the numeric material 
is presented. In order to facilitate an immediate com- 
parison, the values given here are the proportional values: 
the absolute dimensions are referred, by division by the 
total height, to this as unit; and they can be re-obtained 
at once by multiplying the respective number with the 
total height which before was used as divisor: its mean 
value for the Brahmans measured is 5 Engl. ft. 6 inches, 
for the Shots 5 fb. 4 inches. For the statues the ab- 
solute values are of much less importance; here it was 
particularly necessary to keep in view that objects of 
coarse workmanship and of very small dimensions were 
avoided, as such things could not be considered to 
present a fair average. As an approximate mean 
value of absolute height I may name 3 to 4 feet for 
Group C, and 2 to 3 feet for Group D. Group C 
includes, besides, two statues from B4rma exceeding 
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10 which were made a present to Hermann by 
Dr. Monatt, who obtained them when accompaning the 
army in the expedition against fiangun. The measnrements 
of these two statues were only taken into calculation 
because a careful comparison with Buddha-figures measured 
in Tibet had proved them to have almost identical 
proportions, and had, besides, the advantage of furnish- 
ing by their size, well-defined values. 

The first and second columns, of the following 
table, contain the means of the different measurements of 
the human body. The Biahinan dimensions are based 
upon five high-caste individuals of perfectly pure 
race; the Bhot upon twenty-seven men, limited also 
to persons of pure (Tibetan) type, although they 
include natives of the tract of country extending from 
the Eastern Himalaya to Western Tibet The third 
column of the tables shows the mean measurements of 
plastic representations, partly also of pictorial ones, 
the latter being of Buddhas and Bddhisattvas. The 

^ Buddha BCulptureB of enormoua dimensioDs are not rare either in Bdrma 
or in Tibet. An album of 96 photographi by Col. Tripe, of which the Madras 
OoTemment ordered sereral copies to be taken for official distribution, con- 
tains numerous instances of Buddha monuments varying from 20 to 40 ft. 
in height; the figures are partly in a sitting, partly in a standing attitude. 
The Buddhas are represented either in human shape, or as animals, in allusion 
to the remarkable pious acts which the legends report them to have per- 
formed in the form of such beings. In Tibet my brothers saw an unusual 
large figure set up in the temple at Leh; the statue represents the Buddha 
in meditation (in a sitting attitude), and is a little higher than the temple 
itself a part of the head going through a hole in the roof into the open air. 
The execution of this statue is not less curious than its dimensions : the body 
is a firame of wood dressed with draperies of cloth and paper, the head, the 
arms, and the feet are the only parts of the body moulded of clay. An 
allusion to a similar figure of extraordinary siie is the sitting Buddha at the 
head of the figures carved in the wood-cut printed on Plate XVI. ; the cone 
above the roof appears to be a part of his head-ornament. 
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The numbers of the table show that all the dimen- 
sions of the head are greater in both groups of the 
figures than in the groups of the living beings: the 
figures have the head in general much too large in pro- 
portion to their height, but the deviations are not the 
same in each group. The most arbitrary form is that of 
the ear, also by the ear-lap being perfoi^ted for the re- 
ception of ornaments, and being extended to an unusual 
length, sometimes reaching down to the shoulders. Also 
the eyes are extremely large, and have in both groups 
a decided though unequally strong Bhutian type; they 
show the outer angles raised, the horizontal axis inclined, 
and a great length; the effect of these dimensions be- 
comes still more striking by the eyes being very often 
only partly opened. The periphery round the forehead, 
the diameter at the temples, and particularly the dia- 
meter antero-posterior, are much less increased in the 
Buddha figures, group C, than in those of the Drag- 
sheds and Lamas, group D. The parts least differing in 
the different types are the mouth, the malar bones, and 
the breadth of the nose between the eyes a:^ well as 
at its base; Group D has these parts, however, a little 
larger. 

When defining the general character of the head in the 
respective groups, we find in Group C the the vertical length 
of the head comparatively more considerable and the head of 
a more oval form. Group D has the head horizontally elong- 
ated, a form characteristic also of the Bhot race. Group B; 
in both these the forehead is low and the jaw-bone weak. 
The distance from the vertex to the orbital margin and 
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to the base of the nose is greater in Group D than in 
Group 0; the distance from the vertex to the chin, on 
the contrary, is considerably less in Group B: it exceeds 
the distance to the mouth by 0*016 in Group C, and 
only by 0*008 in Group D. The pure Brahman type. A, 
has the respective difference 0*012. 

2. Dimensions of the body. 


Objects measured. 

A. 

Brahmans. 

B. 

Bhots. 

C. 

Buddhas, 

Bodhi- 

sattvas. 

D. 

Dragsheds, 

Genii, 

Lamas. 

Total height 

1 000 

1 000 

1-000 

1-000 

Crown of the head to trochanter . 

0'446 

0 449 

0 430 

0-410 

Trochanter to ground < 

0-554 

0 551 

0-570 

0*590 

Total span 

1 025 

1 069 

1-080 

1-117 

Length of arm 

0-433 

0-451 

0-449 

0 430 

» of ulna 

0-166 

0 164 

0-149 

0 155 

» of hand 

0-107 

0-110 

0-110 

. 0 111 

Foot, length 

0-144 

0146 

0-140 

0 144 

» breadth 

0-057 

0 068 

0-050 

0-051 


In I'eference to the dimensions of the body we see, 
as a peculiarity of the figures, that the upper part of 
the body is too short: 1 found this to be more fre- 
quently the case with comparatively small figures than 
with the larger ones. The total span is too large, less 
on account of a disproportionate dimension of the arms — 
which in Group D have even a tendency to be below the 
average — ^than on account of a great and somewhat ex- 
aggerated breadth of the chest. The ulna is decidedly 
too short; the hand, when well executed, differs but very 

15 
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little, but iu badly executed figures it is occasionally 
somewhat too long. The foot is tolerably weU-propor- 
tioned both in length and breadth, though in small figures 
it is very frequent that its dimensions exceed the mean 
proportion, particularly as regards the length; but these 
must be considered arbitrary, as dimensions below the 
average are scarcely less frequent in large-sized figures. 



CHAPTER XV 

WOESHIP OF THE DEITIES, AND EEUGIOUS 
CEREMONIES 


Daily Service. Offerings. Musical instruments. Prayer -cylinders. -Peb- 
VOBMANGE OF ReLIOIOUB DbAMAS.— SaGBED DaYS AND FBBTIVALB.—MoDthly 
and annual festivals. The ceremony Tuisol. The ceremony Nyungne.— 
Rites fob the Attainment of Sufebnatubal Facultibb.— Pbctjliab Cebe- 
MOKIEB FOB ENSUBING THE ASSISTANCE OF THE OODB. 1. The rite Dubjed. 
2. The burnt-offering. 3. Invocation ofLungta. 4. The Talisman Cbangpo. 
5: The magical figure Phurbu. 6. The ceremony Thngdam Kantsai. 7. In- 
vocation of Nagpo Ghenpo by moving the arrow. 8. The ceremony Yangug. 
9. Ceremonies performed in cases of illness. 10. Funeral rites. 


Daily service. 

The ordinary daily service, instituted for the praise 
of the Buddha, consists in the recital of hymns and 
prayers in a manner intermediate between singing and 
reading. The service is accompanied by instrumental 
music; offerings are presented, and perfumes are burnt. 
This kind of service is celebrated by the Lamas three 
times a day, at sunrise, noon, and sunset; and lasts each 
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time about half an hour. Laymen may be present, but 
they take no active part in the performance; those who 
are present are required to make three prostrations, 
touching the ground with their forehead, when they 
receive from the Lamas the benediction. On certain 
days more time is spent in the religious services; the 
prayers and ceremonies have then reference to the festival 
of the day; public processions not unfrequently precede 
the solemnities which take place in the temples, and on 
some few occasions, even religious dramas conclude them. 

Offerings. Blood forms no part of these: they consist 
chiefly of flour, clarified butter, and tamarind-wood, 
Ombu in Tibetan. To some particular gods flowers 
are offered, or, if they cannot be obtained, grain, which 
is thrown into the air so as to fall down upon the image. 
To the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas cones of dough, Zhalsai, 
literally “meat, food,” are offered, similar in shape to the 
Tsatsas {see p. 194), but differing from them in this respect, 
that they contain no relics or other sacred objects; also 
the feathers of a peacock are set up in narrow-necked 
vessels before some of these gods. 

Musical instruments. Of all the instruments used by 
the Tibetans for their service, such as drums, trumpets, 
flageolets, and cymbals, the trumpets are certainly the 
most remarkable, being generaUy .made of human bones. 
Thigh bones give the finest trumpets; they sound very 
deep. To the top of the bone is fastened a mouth- 
piece of brass, while the other end is ornamented by 
brass wire, or leather rings; and the instrument (the 
construction of which requires but a very trifling outlay) 
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is ready for use. Besides this kind of trumpets, there 
are still larger ones of copper, from 6 to 7 feet long, 
which are only made in Lhassa^ and which are very 
expensive. 

The flageolets are of wood, and are generally double 
ones, each tube having seven holes along the upper side 
and a larger one underneath for the thumb. 

The drums are hemispherical, joined on their convex 
side ; upon the skin sacred sentences are frequently written. 
The drums are beaten in a very curious manner. There 
are two small leather balls attached to a rope of some 
length fastened to the drums at the point of their 
junction; the drums are taken in the hand and shaken 
in such a manner as to cause a swinging motion of the 
two balls, which are thus brought into contact with 
the drums, and cause no little noise. The large tam- 
bourines, which are flxed upon a stick about three feet 
long, are beaten with a bamboo cane, which, on account 
of its elasticity, strikes the skin often, but not very 
heavily. The cymbals are very similar to those used in 
Europe; they are kept in boxes of twisted bast 

All Tibetan music is slow, sounds deep, and is far 
superior to that of the Hindus of India. Although it 
cannot be asserted that there is much melody in Tibetan 
music, yet the instruments employed produce a certain 
harmonious combination and rythmical succession of 
sounds. 

Prayer-cylinders. An instrument peculiar to the Bud- 
dhists, and very characteristic of their religious notions, is 
the prayer-cylinder, in Tibetan called Hhorten, also Mani, 
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or Mani chos khor.‘ The use of these instruments may 
probably have originated in an exhortation to a frequent 
reading of the holy books and to the recital of sacred sen- 
tences, in order to the attainment of a knowledge of the 
tenets of the Buddhist doctrine. In the course of time the 
mere reading or copying of the holy books and writings had 
come to be regarded as a work of merit, and as one of 
the most efficacious means for becoming purified from 
sin and delivered from metempsychosis.® Few men, 
however, knew how to read at all, and those who did were 
prevented by their occupations from doing so frequently; 
and therefore, as I believe, the Lamas cast about for an ex- 
pedient to enable the ignorant and the much-occupied man 
also to obtain the spiritual advantages attached to an ob- 
servance of the practice mentioned; they taught that the 
mere turning of a rolled manuscript might be considered 
an efficacious substitute for reading it. 

The cylindrical cases, in which the prayers to be 
turned are enclosed, are generally of metal ; but envelops 
of wood, and leather, or even of coarse cotton, are not rare. 
They are from three to five inches high and two to three 
inches in diameter. A wooden handle passes through each 
cylinder and forms its axis. Bound this axis long strips 
of paper or pieces of cloth are rolled, with printed sacred 
sentences; all these rolls are again covered by an un-printed 
piece of cotton stuff. To facilitate the turning of the 
cylinders, a small pebble or a piece of metal is fastened to 

1 Mani “a precious thing;” chhos “the doctriue;” khor, from ’khor-ba 
“to turn;” brten “to hold, support.” 

^ See the Address to the Buddhas of confession, or Confessor Buddhas, 
Chapter XI. 
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it by a string, so that a very gentle movement of the 
hand maintains a ‘steady and regular revolving motion. 

Besides the prayer-cylinders of these ordinary dimen- 
sions there are some of very large size permanently fixed 
near monasteries. A man is employed to keep them con- 
stantly in motion, or occasionally they are tamed by 
water, like mills, and revolve day and night. Numbers 
of smaller ones are also ranged at the entrance of mon- 
asteries, along the walls, and are turned by passers-by or 
by those who enter the temple. They are generally so 
close to each other that anyone going by may easily 
cause all to revolve one after the other without inter- 
ruption, by gliding over them with the hand. The 
number of these prayer-cylinders set up in one single 
monastery is quite astonishing; thus, the inscription 
relating to the foundation of the monastery of Himis, in 
Ladak (see p. 183), states that 300,000 prayer-cylinders 
were put up along the waUs of the monastery. Though 
this is an exaggeration in oriental style, the actual quan- 
tity is nevertheless very considerable. 

Each revolution of the cylinder is considered to be equal 
to. the reading of as many sacred sentences or treatises 
as are enclosed in it, provided that the taming of the 
cylinder is done slowly and from right to left; and the effect 
is made dependent upon a strict observance of these two 
rules. A slow motion is enjoined because those who turn 
the cylinders must do so with a fidthful, quiet, and 
meditative mind. The motion from right to left was 
adopted in order to follow the writing, which runs 
from left to right. Some of the larger prayer-cylinders 
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are so constructed that a stroke of a bell indicates each 
single revolution. 

The prayer inscribed is most generally simply Om 
mani padme hum, repeated as often as the space allows of 
it. The papeis rolled up in the larger cylinders are, 
however, more generally covered with the contents of 
many of their sacred books.* The Lamas have particular 
books which detail the advantages to be derived from 
turning these cylinders; I mention especially the Khorloi 
phanyon, “the advantage of the wheel,’’ which also treats 
of the prayers and books to be put inside, and of the 
mode of turning these cylinders. 

Prayer cylinders were amongst the very first objects 
which became known in Europe, through missionaries; 
but in reference to the religious dramas and the ritual 
to be observed in particular ceremonies, which shall be 
now detailed, I was limited for the greatest part to the 
materials and the native information before me. 1 may 
be allowed to allude to this circumstance, in order to 
request that it may be taken into consideration, in case 
the interpretations should not be found so complete as 
the importance which the Tibetans connect with it might 
seem to require. 

Performance of religious dramas. 

On certain days of the year religious dramas are 
performed by the Lamas, who call them Tambin shi,^ 

1 Compare p. 120. 

* It is spelled: istan-pa ‘‘to show, instruction, the doctrine;’* ’i, the geni- 
tive case; shif, **a blessing, bliss; blessed.” 
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“the bliss of instruction.” My brother Hermann, wh4n 
at the monastery of Hunis, was fortunate enough to 
witness the representation of such a drama performed 
expressly for him; it was as follows: — 

The dramoHs persona are Dragsheds (the deities who 
defend man against the evil spirits; see p. Ill), ma- 
lignant spirits, and men. The actors of every group are 
plainly distinguished by the peculiar kind of masks 
(Tib. Phag) they wear, and much less by their dresses, 
which are surprisingly uniform and non -distinctive 
gowns. The Dragsheds and malignant spirits wear over 
their clerical dress beautiful large silken gowns of rich 
showy colours; some few Dragsheds have besides a gilt 
cuirass and arms. Even the party representing the men 
are furnished with a uniform particular dress where the 
means of the monastery allow it. 

The masks of the first group, those of the Dragsheds, 
are of enormous size and ferocious aspect; the hinder part 
of the head is covered by a triangular piece of cotton 
or silk, and also on the front a similar piece is fastened 
to the chin and falls down to the breast. The second 
group, the evil spirits, wear masks of brown or some 
other dark colour, of dimensions somewhat larger than 
seems exactly suitable, and their garments are well wadded, 
so that they feel but little the blows showered upon 
them. The actors of this group and the following are 
either neophites, or are taken from among the lay po- 
pulation. The third group, finally, represents the men, 
who wear their usual dress, but also have their faces 
covered by a mask of natural size and colours; under 
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their clothes they carry heavy wooden sticke, with whioh 
at times, during the performance of the drama, they 
threaten the evil spiritB. 

The drama is preceded by the recital of hymns and 
prayers and by a very noisy music. The actors are seen 
on the stage as follows: The Dragsheds occupy the 
centre, the men are placed to their right, the evil spirits 
to their left. At short intervals, the men and the evil 
spirits, execute slow dances, each group for itself. At 
last, an evil spirit and a man step forth. The evil spirit 
then tries, in a well-made speech, to induce the man to 
do wrong by violating some precepts of morality or re- 
ligion; other evil spirits approach and assist their comrade 
in this speech. The man, though at first firm in his re- 
sistance to all these entreaties, gradually becomes weaker, 
and is just about to yield to the temptations of his would- 
be seducers, when he is joined by other men, who en- 
deavour to lissuade him from listening to evil sug- 
gestions. He is now closely pressed by the two difierent 
parties, and it takes considerable time before he yields to 
the exhortations of his human companions. The men 
render thanks to the Dragsheds, to whose assistance 
they ascribe the victory (although the Dragsheds have 
as yet taken no part in the action), and implore them 
to punish the evil spirits. The Dragsheds are but too 
ready to do so. Their head god, who is distinguished 
from the others by an unusually large yellow mask, called 
by the Lamas Gonyan serpo, “the yellow borrowed head,” 
advances surrounded by about a dozen of followers, re- 
presentatives of the most powerful Dragsheds. Amongst 
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these was, at the performance at Himis, Lhamo (see 
p. 112), with a mask of dark complexion and large tails 
of Yak’s-hair; Tsangpa (i. e. Brahma, see p. 114), had put 
on a cuirass. Several men wore three-eyed red masks, 
and were styled Lhacben, “the mighty gods;” another 
group, with masks of green complexion and high conical 
caps of white cutton stuff upon which three eyes are 
traced, represented the “sons of the gods;” they were 
styled Lhatug.' The other Dragsheds now rush out too 
from the back-ground, shoot arrows upon the evD spirits, 
fire upon them with muskets, throw stones and spears; 
whilst at the same time the men belabour them heartily 
with their sticks, hitherto concealed. The evil spirits 
run away, but the Dragsheds follow them, and drive 
them into houses, holes, &c., where they are safe from 
further molestation. The drama is then concluded; all 
the actors, Dragsheds, men, and evil spirits, return and 
sing hymns in honour of the victorious Diagsheds. 

During the performance, which lasts from one to two 
hours, most ridiculous mistakes occasionally occur, on 
account of the large masks which, in certain positions, 
deprive the wearers of the use of their eyes; thus it 
sometimes happens, that a Dragshed strikes another 
Dragshed, or that he — such a powerful god ! — falls 
down at full length upon the ground, where he is 
then illtreated by the evil spirits till he is again on 
his feet. 


^ Drawings of these masks, taken from the originals obtained by Her- 
mann, will be given in the Atlas accompanying the “Results of a Scientific 
Mission.” 
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These dramas remind us of the “Mysteres” and “Mo- 
ralites” of the Middle Ages;' but the noisy music, the 
firing of musketry, and the final fray, produce an effect 
still less in accordance with a rehgious act than the 
comical and burlesque intermezzos of the Myslhres and 
Mordites, which were intended to amuse the audience 
and somewhat unbend their minds in the intervals 
between the serious and heavier parts of the play, cal- 
culated to excite their feelings of devotion and appeal 
to their moral sense. 

The subjects of the religious dramas represented in 
Arrakan have a remarkable analogy to those of Tibet; I, 
quote the following description firom Hardy’s “Eastern 
Monachism.’” “Lines are drawn upon the ground, in 
an open space, and dancers are introduced. These 
lines are regarded as the limits of the territory 
belonging to different Yakas and Devas; and the last 
is appropriated to Buddha. One of the dancers ad- 
vances towards the first limit, and when he is told to 
what Yaka it belongs, he calls out the demon’s name 
in defiance, uttering against him the most insulting 
language; and declaring that in spite of all the oppo- 
sition that can be brought against him, he will cross 
the limit, and invade the territory of its infernal pos- 
sessor. Then, passing the limit in triumph, he acts in 
the same manner towards all the other demons and di- 
vinities who have had divisions assigned to them, until 

^ Clompare Alt, Theater und Kirche” Berlin 1846. Chapter 26, 27. The 
“PaseioDsepiele,*’ which are still kept up in Oberammergau, in Bavaria, have, 
at present, assumed a thoroughly serious character. 

» Page 236. 
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at last he approaches the limit of Buddha. Still he 
professes to be equally fearless, and bids defiance 
to the woolly-headed priest who carries the alms- 
bowl from door to door like' a common mendicant; but 
the moment he attempts to pass the limit, he falls down 
as if dead; and as he is regarded as suffering the punish- 
ment of the blasphemy he had dared to utter, all who 
are present applaud the greatness of him whose prowess 
is thus proved to be superior to that of all other beings.” 


Sacred days and festivals. 

MonMy and annual fesUvds. 

The montUy fesHvals are in some countries four in 
number, connected with the phases of the moon; in 
others only three of these days are celebrated, those of 
the first quarter of the moon, of full mobn and (ff new 
moon. On these days no animal food should be taken 
nor any animal killed; and those who do so are threatened 
with severe punishments in a future existence. To abstain 
firom worldly occupations is, however, not enacted, and 
as the Buddhist laymen in tiie Himalaya and Western 
Tibet are not very fond of passing the whole day in 
prayers and in the temples,' these holy days are not 
particularly marked in the habits of the population. 
But the Lamas spend more time in the temples; they 
perform the ceremony Tuisol, for the taking away of 

' The northern Mongoliani ihow in this regard mnoh more devotion. 
See PallaB, **Reisen,’’ French translation, p. 562. 
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sins, and they make confession in a more solemn way. 
The confession of sins is preceded and followed by 
the reading and recitijig of passages from sacred books, 
which occupation is sometimes continued for days, 
during which time the taking of food and drinking are 
reduced to a minimum. These austerities, for the deliver- 
ance from sins, bear the name of Nyungne, or Nyungpar 
nepai choga. Every layman is allowed to undergo the 
hardships connected with this kind of confession, but as 
less painful modes have, in their opinion, the same effect,' 
the Tibetans — priests as well as laymen — submit to them 
only so and so many times a year, and not, as they 
ought properly to do, three times a month. In general, 
the Lamas do no more than read certain books and 
celebrate the ceremony Tuisol; the laymen make prostra- 
tions before the images of particular gods, and repeat 
more sentences than on other days. 

Annual festivals. In almost every month a particular 
religious festivity is celebrated, and public’ amusements 
are got up on such days; the festivities — ^religious as 
well as public — are the most varied at the following 
periods, which are regarded as the most sacred: About 
the first of February the festival of the New Year is 
celebrated; on the fifteenth of the fourth moon (about 
the beginning of May) honour is done to “Sakyamuni’s 
having entered the womb of his mother;” on the fifteenth 
of the seventh moon (in August), before the cutting of 
the grain, solemn processions are made into the fields, 
where prayers are offered up and thanksgivings repeated 


’ Compare p. 95. 
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for the blessings of harvest; the twenty-fifth of the 
same month is the anniversary of the death of Tson- 
khapa. For the particular festivals of these days, which 
are very grand and diversified in character in places 
where incarnated priests reside, I refer the reader to 
the “Description du Tubet,” translated from the Chinese, 
and Hue, Pallas, and Klaproth.' My brothers, however, 
were not present at any of them, and I therefore restrict 
myself to quoting the works where descriptions of 
them may be found; but 1 now give the details which 
my brothers obtained concerning the ceremonies Tuisol 
and Nyungne. 


The Ceremony Tuisol. 

The Tuisol, “to pray for ablution,”® ranks amongst 
the most sacred of the Buddhist rites, and is performed 
at every solemn* assembly for the washing away of sins. 
Water is poured out from a vessel similar to a teapot, 
called Mangu, and also Bumpa, over the vessel’s well- 
cleaned cover, called Yanga, or a particular metallic 
mirror, Melong, which is held so, that it reflects the 
image of Sakyamuni which stands on the altar. The 
water falls down into a flat vessel, called Donna,® placed 

* Nouv. Journ. As., Vol. IV., p. 140. Pallas, “Mongol. Volker,*’ Vol. II., 
pp. 190-215. Klaproth, “Reise in den Kaukasus,” Vol I., p. 193. Hue, 
“Souvenirs,” Vol. I., pp. 96, 291, Vol II., p. 95. Compare Koppen, “Die 
Rel. des Buddha,” Vol II., pp. 309-15. 

* hKms, part. pret. from ^khrud-pa, “thoroughly washed, ablution;” ^sol, 
“to pray, beg for entreaty.” 

’ The terms Mangu, Yanga, Donna, appear to be local designations, as 1 
could not find them in the dictionaries. In Sikkim the Mangu vessel was 
called by the Lepcha Lamas Guri, and the vessel for the reception of the 
water Thepshi. 
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upon a tripod. The Lamas of Gnari Khorsum informed 
my brothers that they put into the vessel a bag filled 
with rice, which they called Brakhug, “rice bag.”* 

The Ceremony Nyungne, or Nyunypar nepai choga. 

This ceremony is performed in its full rigour only 
once or twice a year; its name means “to continue to 
abstain,” or “ceremony of continued abstinence.”* It oc- 
cupies four days ; the prayers and passages of books read 
during them are chiefly in honour of Fadmapani in his 
quality as Jigten Gonpo, “the protector of the world,” 
for his efforts to release mankind from the miseries of 
life.’ Any layman is allowed to take part in these cere- 
monies; he has to present himself in the afternoon at 
the monastery, well washed and in clean garments, with 
a rosaiy, a cup called Thor, and a bottle filled with pure 
water for washing. 

The first day, “the introductory exercises,” in Tibe- 
tan called Tagom,’ are performed, preparatory to those 
of the following day; prayers are recited and passages 
from sacred books are read under the direction of a learned 
Gelong, who has been deputed by the head Lama. The 
second day is taken up with Chorva, “the preparations.”* 

The Mongolians, according to Pallas, ^^Mongolische Volker,*’ Vol. II., 
pp. 161, 177 ; perfume the water with sa&on, and sweeten it with sugar. 

* sNyung-par “to reduce (in food);” pnas-pa “to continue;” chho-ga 
“ceremony.” 

s Comp. pp. 88, 120. 

* ITa “to view, theory;” gom “step; ” a literal translation gives: “step to 
the theory.” 
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The devotees are called at sunrise, and wash and pros- 
trate themselves several times before the image of Pad- 
mapani. The head Lama then admonishes them no more 
to violate their vows, and to renew promises previously 
made; he commands them to confess their sins, and seriously 
to meditate upon the evils which result from them. He 
reads with his attendants for about an hour extracts 
from several books, an act which is called Sobyong, 
“confession, amendment of the vicious life.” The book 
Nyungpar nepai choga is then read till ten o’clock, when 
tea is taken (Gha-chosh, not Cha’). After this the read- 
ing of books and the recital of prayers is continued till 
two o’clock/ when a dinner is served, consisting of vege- 
tables and pastry; animal food is not allowed. After 
this scanty dinner, prayers and readings are continued 
till late at night; but at intervals, tea is handed round. 
Before retiring to rest, the head Lama specifies the 
various duties of the assembly for the following day, and 
orders them, as a penance, to sleep according to “the 
mode of the lion,” Sengei nyal tab,’ viz. to lie on the right 
side, to stretch out the feet, and to support the head 
vrith the right hand. 

The following day is the principal one; it is styled 
Ngoishi, “the substance, the reality.” The day is passed 
in rigorous abstinence from meat and drink — ^nay, it is 
not even allowed to swallow one’s saliva; every one has 

* ’fiyor-ba, literally “to come, to arrive,” referring to the purification of 
sins resulting from these exercises. 

2 See p. 168. 

* Seng'ge “the lion;” nyal “to sleep;” stabs “mode.” In this attitude 
Sakyamuni is believed to have entered Nirvana.* 
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a vessel before him which he uses as a spittoon. Weak 
persons, who are unable to endure for any length of time 
this painftil operation, are occasionally refreshed with some 
drops of water, and are brought for some moments into the 
open air. Not a word is allowed to be spoken, and should 
any body utter one, he is punished by having to sing some 
hymns at the height of his voice. All prayers are to be 
recited in silence, and sinful actions have to be again re- 
pented of. The abstinence from food and drink is con- 
tinued till the sun-rise of the next day; the head Lama 
then asks the assembly, whether there are any devotees 
willing to continue in like manner till the next morning — 
an operation which is considered a very efficacious means 
for obtaining deliverance from all sins; it is, however, 
extremely rare that any one feels strong enough to con- 
tinue. The head Lama therefore gives permission, to 
eat and drink, whereupon the assembly rise, leave the 
temple, and partake of a substantial meal, which the 
pious crowd have prepared for them outside. 

Bites for the attainment of supernatural 
faculties. 

The confidence in the powerful influence of prayers and 
ceremonies is so common among all Buddhist tribes of 
High Asia, that every undertaking is begun by them 
with the recital of incantations and the performance of 
certain ceremonies by which to appease the wrath of the 
demons; they, moreover, believe that by virtue of the 
strict observance of the duties connected with such rites. 
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they will in time acquire a miraculouB magical energy, 
called Siddhi, and finally become liberated from me- 
tempsychosis. This view is not opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Buddhism, which declare that faculties superior 
to those with which nature has endowed mRTi can be 
obtained by meditation, abstinence, the observation of 
moral duties, and true repentance for sins. This ex- 
hortation to a moral life, the consequences of which we 
see illustrated in the sacred books by numerous parables, 
is well adapted for exercising a favourable influence in 
mitigating the barbarous customs of the nations professing 
Buddhism; but, by errors involved in the misunderstanding 
of the real aim of virtue, by the non-admittance of a supreme, 
all-dominating deity, and by the viewing of existence as 
the cause of all misery. Buddhism was rendered incapable 
of producing a civilization so general as that developed 
by Christianity.* 

The books in which the magical arts are the most 
systematically treated are the Tantra Sabahupariprichcha, 
and the Lamrim of Tsonkhapa, in which every thing 
having reference to the theory as well as to the practical 
application is explained in full. In the Sabahupariprichcha* 
Yajrapani describes to the Bodhisattva Sabahu, in the usual 
form of a dialogue, the mode of performing various cere- 
monies, and indicates the prayers and incantations to 
be used during their performance, in order to acquire 

* A very interesting dissertation on Buddhism is contained in Barth41emy 
St. Hilaire’s ^'Le Bouddha et sa religion,” Chapter Y. Comp, also M. Mdller, 
Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims,” pp. 14-20. 

’ The abstract of its contents quoted here has been published in Wassil- 
Jew’s ^^Buddhismus,” pp. 208-17. See alsoBurnoufs remarks on the acquire- 
ment of magical powers in his Lotus de la Bonne Loi,” p. 310. 
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the Siddhi. The book points out the obstacles met with, 
and specifies the signs from which is perceived that Siddhi 
will be soon obtained; it also defines its essence and 
qualities. 

Eight classes of Siddhi are distinguished; — 

1. The power to conjure. 

2. Longevity. 

3. The water of life, or the remedy (amrita). 

4. The discovery of hidden treasures. 

5. The entering into Indra’s cave. 

6. The art of making gold. 

7. The transformation of earth into gold. 

8. The acquiring of the inappreciable jewel. 

Of the highest character are the Siddhis Nos. 1, 3, 
and 5; the degree of perfection to be attained is fixed 
by the dignity of the man. 

Those desirous of acquiring Siddhi must renounce the 
vanities of life, they must strictly observe the moral law, 
and confess their sins ; they also must apply for an able 
teacher, in order that nothing be forgotten; when they 
proceed to perform the rites, they must be shaved, 
washed, and cleaned. Of particular importance for the 
success is the scene of their performance. It must be 
a place not calculated to distract the mind by a variety 
of objects more or less attractive, or by the possible 
appearance of wild beasts. The most fiivourable spots 
are those where Buddhas and Bodhisattvas or Sravakas 
dwell. The place must be well swept and otherwise 
cleaned, and fresh earth must be thrown upon it, in 
order to make its surfitce even and smooth. A magical 
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circle of the five sacred colours must be drawn, in order 
to overcome the impediments, the “Vinayakas,” opposed 
by the demons; for these latter do all in their power 
to prevent the devotee’s efforts and the incantations 
from exerdsing their full effect Within the circle an 
altar is erected, upon which various vessels are ranged 
filled with bread, grain, and perfumed water. The ce- 
remonies consist in the reciting of incantations and in 
the presentation of offerings to the kings of magical 
power, to the genii, and to demons. A Yajra (Doije) 
is held during the recital of the incantations; the ma- 
terial of which this is made varies according to the kind 
of Siddhi sought. The incantations must be repeated a 
fixed number of times, as e. g. 100,000 times a day; the 
number is counted by means of a rosary of 108 beads. 
They must be recited slowly and distinctly, without rais- 
ing or lowering the voice; nor is it allowed to make 
any addition or omission; the most earnest attention 
must be devoted to the recital, otherwise the end aimed 
at cannot be attained.* The thoughts must be predom- 
inantly directed to the tutelary deity (Tib. Yidam) selected 
for bestowing success upon the incantations, offerings, &c.; 
even the way of placing and holding the fingers, the 
Mudras,’ is important; such positions have to be chosen 
as typify the attributes of the patronal god. Amongst 
the offering ceremonies the burnt offering, in Tibetan 
Ghinsreg or Sregpa, in Sanskrit Homa, is the most im- 


* The deecription of a rite conaidered moat excellent for concentrating 
the thoughts, is given further on, in No. 1. 

* Conceming the Mudr^ see p. 56. 
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portant; it must be performed with a minute observance 
of the rales laid down for it.‘ 

The approach of the moment when the devotee attains 
the possession of supernatural qualities is indicated by 
various signs, such as agreeable dreams, the diffusion of 
sweet odours, &c. Particular offerings must then be made 
to the Buddhas; only a minimum quantity of food is allowed 
to be taken for two, and even for four days; and certain 
Sutras must be read. K, however, notwithstanding the 
strict observance of all these rules, no marks reveal the 
approach of the Siddhi, it is a positive token, that un- 
known reasons have hindered it, which the patronal deity 
is supposed to reveal to the devotee in his dreams. 

The rites and Dharanis vary according to the deity, 
whose patrocination is implored; each deity has its par- 
ticular Dharanis, Mudras, magical circles, offerings, and 
attributes. Avalokitesvara, Manjusri, Yajrapani, and 
numerous othpr persons, are reported to have made 
known to the Buddha their wish to defend his religion, 
and to grant their assistance to those who implore 
it; but the Dharanis and ceremonies which are suit- 
able for each of these persons, and the instructions as 
to their application are not always clear, satisfactory, 
and complete; explanatory commentaries, have, therefore, 
been written by fomous magicians, which do not, however, 
always exactly agree; hence, numerous methods, “Lugs,” 
of celebrating the rites, are in practice. 


For a description of these offerings see p. 248. 
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Peculiar ceremonies for ensuring the assistance 
of the gods. 

For most of the ceremonies the performance by a 
Lama is considered indispensable to its due effect; but 
even if this is not the case, a Lama is charged with it 
in cases of importance, as the elEcat^ of any rite is 
supposed to become increased by the services of a priest; 
this assistance, however, causes the laymen considerable 
expense, as the officiating priests tax them according 
to their means.' The execution by a Lama is not re- 
quired for the usual hbations to the personal genii, nor 
to those of the house, the country, &c., in whose honour 
it is the custom to pour out upon the ground some drink 
or food, and to fill one of the offering vessels ranged 
before their images before eating or drinking one’sself.* 
Also the putting up of prayer -flags (the Derchoks and 
Lapchas), and the offerings on the sacred spots met with 
on travels, can be done without the Lamas, who are 
likewise not required for the efficacy of the mystical sen- 
tences of magical power, the Dharanis. 

1. The rite Dubjed. 

This rite, the name of which means "to make ready” {vie. 
the vessels), is intended to concentrate the thoughts. Those 
who are about to devote themselves to profound medita- 
tion, place before them a vase-Uke vessel called Namgyal 
bumpa, “the entirely victorious vessel,” and a flat vessel 

* Compare p. 160. 

* This is done very generally in all countries of Asia and South Eastern 
Europe. See Pallas^ “Reisen,” Vol. I, p. 561. 
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called Lai bumpa, “the vessel of the works.* The Nam- 
gyal bumpa typifies abstraction of the mind from sur- 
rounding objects, the Lai bumpa perfection in ab- 
stract meditation. These vessels are not put. upon the 
earth, but upon a cloth or a paper on which an octagon 
frame is drawn, called Dabchad, “octagon;” the vessels 
are filled with water perfumed with safiron, and strips 
of the five sacred colours are twisted round them; flowers 
also, or kusagrass are put into them.* The devotee, 
fixing his eyes upon these two vessels, reflects upon the 
benefit to be derived from meditation, and is exhorted 
to intense concentration of the mind. 

The frame Dabchad has nine compartments, of which 
each is separated from the next by ornaments represent- 
ing clouds. In each compartment is inscribed the name 
of a Dakin! or Yogini, in Tibetan Khado, or also Nal- 
jorva; in the central division are words denoting that it is 
meant for “the chief of the Dakinis,” who is called in the 
religious books Sangye Khado in Tibetan, Buddha Dakin! 
in Sanskrit. In a Dabchad obtained by Hermann in Sikkim, 
the central words are rfbus-byas-mkhro’,* and mean, “Da- 
kin! occupying (done in) the centre,” the word mkhro’ 
being decidedly an abbreviation from Khado, which is 
spelled mkha’-’gro, and is literally “walking in the 
air.” The Dakinis are female spirits countless in number 
who evince the greatest kindness towards man. They 

' These vessels are not unfreqoently traced upon the cushions upon which 
the Liamas sit during the public religious services. 

* Of this kind was also the grass of which SaJcyamuni had piled up 
his seat when sitting down under the Bodhi tree. 

* dBus “centre,” by as “done.” 
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itre addressed in a religious treatise translated by Schmidt 
with surnames of sanctity, as e. g. Sarva Buddha Dakini, 
and their head is styled Bogda Dakin!, Bogda me&ning 
“ divine nature.” This highest Dakin! is also the female 
companion, the Sakti of Vajradhara, and is endowed 
with fEkculties equally great with those of her husband.' 

2. The burnt^ffering. 

By the burnt-offering (in Tibetan Chinsreg, or Sregpa,’ 
in Sanskrit Hdma) the offerer seeks to be endowed with 
the faculty of obtaining happiness, wealth, and power, of 
becoming purified firom sins, and of being protected against 
“untimely death” and the pains connected therewith. It 
consists in the burning of tamarind-wood, Cmibu, and cotton, 
with coals and perfumed oils in a kind of stove, Thab- 
khung,’ made of clay or bricks. The shape and colour of 
the stove depends upon the purpose for which it is used; 
in one case it is square, in the others semi-circular, or 
circular, or triangular. These stoves are about one foot 
high and two feet broad; they have straight sides, and 
the bottom is formed by a plate of burnt clay, which 
projects about two inches beyond the sides; upon the 
projecting border half-dorjes' are stamped, and a mystical 
sign is cut in the centre of the bottom of the stove, 

' Schmidt, “Oeichichte Snocng Scctaem,'’ pp. 468, 76, 76, 81. Abont 
ViyndhiTt see p. 50. 

* sByin (chin), “alms;” sreg-pa, “to destroy hy fire.” 

' Thab, “fire place;” khnng, “a hole.” In the Tantra Suhahaporiprichcht 
(Wassidew, “Der Buddhismos,” p. 212) 10,000 grains of wheat, sesame, 
mustard, lotus, Ac., arc among the offerings required to he burnt. 

< Sec p. 215. 
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symbolizing either the earth, or fire, water, or the air, 
according to the shape of the stove. 

The ofierings must be burnt by a Lama, who wears 
a large gown of the respective colour of the stove, in- 
terwoven with numerous characters of the element en- 
graved upon the bottom. He ranges on a side-table, with 
prayers beginning with the respective appellation of the 
particular element, the offerings to be burnt, which he 
puts into the stove, but only in small quantities at a 
time, as their combustion must be a slow one. He 
keeps the offerings burning by dropping upon them 
perfumed oil with two brass spoons; with the larger 
one, called Gangzar,‘ he takes the oil out of a small 
brass vessel, and pours it into the smaller spoon, called 
“Lugzar,”* from which he lets it fall, drop by drop, 
upon the offerings. 

This ceremony has four particular names, according 
to the aim of its celebration: — 

1. ZMbai Chinsreg, “sacrifice for peace,” to ward off 
calamity in the shape of famine, war, &c., to weaken or 
totally neutralize the effects of malignant influences, and 
to abolish sins. The stove is square, the lower part of 
a red colour and the upper part white. On its bottom 
“lam” is designed, the symbol of earth. 

This offering ceremony is very generally peiformed- 
after a person’s death, because the sins of the deceased 
are supposed to be gathered into the stove by virtue 
of the Dharanis repeated by the officiating Lama, and 

' ’Gang, “to make full, to fill,” gax, “a ladle, a large spoon. 

* &Lug, **to pour out.” 
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by the power of Melha, or Melhai gyalpo, “the lord of the 
genii of fire,” who ie always implored on such occasions; it 
is believed that with the combustion of the offerings the 
sins disappear for ever. The address to Melha runs 
thus; — “I adore thee and present to thee the offerings 
“for the deceased, who has left this world and has en- 
“tered the circle, for him who dwells in the assembly of 
“the three merciful deities, who are now in calmness 
“now in wrath.‘ Pray piuify him fix)m his sins and 
“any violations of the law, and teach him the right way. 
“ Sarva-agne-dzala-ram-ram.” 

This prayer is given in Plate X., which is an im- 
pression from an original woodcut from Eastern Tibet;* 
it is placed beneath the image of Melha in a state of 
calmness. Here he is sitting crossl^ged upon a Lotus-' 
flower, holding the blue lotus TJtpala {Ndumbium spedo- 
sum), with joined hands. His head is shaded by the 


‘ It is difticult to understand what deities are meant The phrase would 
lead us to the three Isvaras, viz. Brahma^ Vishnu, and Siva (Schmidt, M6m. 
de TAcad. de St. P^tersb., Vol. IL, p. 23), about whom we might suppose, from 
the legend concerning Brahma (see p. 114), that they all three place a check 
upon the doings of evil spirits. If this be the right interpretation, they would 
become wrathful in the case of activity, according to the views of the Tibe- 
tans (see p. 111). But 1 cannot perceive for what reason the deceased, in 
general, should, as it is here stated, ascend to the region where reside these 
gods so highly esteemed and so extremely superior to simple man and or- 
dinary gods; for Shinje (see p. 93), before whom the deceased is brought, 
dwells in an inferior region. 

‘ As the intersyllabio points are not in the original woodcut, 1 give 
the address here in Roman characters, rendering the intersyllabic points 
which are omitted by horizontal lines: — 

Yangs - pa - ^um - zhi-khro’i-lha-ts* hogs-dang-gar-dvang-thugs-ije’i-chen-po’i- 
(lrung-pu*^jig-rten-’di-na-pha-rol-du-t8*he-lB8-da6-pa-dkyil-’khor-la-phyag-t8*hal- 
lo-mchhod-pa-'bnl-lo. 

sDig-sgrib-sbyangs-du-psol ; ynas-so-rab-tu-ysol ; lam-hstan-du-gfsol. 

Sarva-agne-dzB-la-ram-ram. 
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Dug (umbrella), to which are added the horizontal ribands 
Labii and the flags Badang. 

2. Qyaspm^ Chinareg, “the rich sacrifice,” to obtain 
a good harvest, riches, &c. The stove is hemispherical, 
and of a yellow colour; on its bottom is figured ^e 
word “yam,” the symbol of air. 

3. Vangi^ ChiHareg, “the sacrifice for power,” to ob- 
tain influence, power, and success in war. The stove is 
of a red colour and circular, a form symbolical of the 
Lotus-flower; it bears on its under side “bam,” the 
symbol of water. 

4. Dragpo* Chinareg, “the fierce sacrifice,” to obtain 
protection from “untimely death,” as well as to bring 
down punishment upon the evil spirits who have caused 
such a dreaded misfortune. The stove is triangular 
and of a black colour; the character on its bottom, 
“ram,” is the symbol of fire.* 

Plate No. ^IV., Lit. a, gives — immediately transferred 
upon paper, as if it were a woodcut intended for print- 
ing — ^the sur&ce of a rectangular oblong piece of wood, 
in which four holes are made, into which bread, paste, 
butter mixed with grains or similar -objects, are pressed 
and sacrificed as a substitute for the burnt-offering. The 
characters in the centre are the symbols of the four 
elements, and the holes show the form of the stoves in 
which the offerings are burnt. In addition to these 
figures and symbols there is represented on the woodcut 

1 fOyii-pft, Sample, copious.’* 

* dVangj “power.” 

■ Drag-po, “fierce, cruel.” 

* Goncemiiig untiinely death see p. 109. 
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the officiating Lama, holding in his left hand the two 
spoons, emblematical of those used in this ceremony. 

3. Invocation of Lungta. 

Lungta, “the airy horse, the horse of wind,”* occurs 
in the list of the seven precious things under the name 
of Tachog, “the best horse of its kind.” This horse is 
praised in the legends for its extraordinary swiftness. 
“When the king of the golden wheel, the governor of the 
four continents (in Sanskrit Maha Chakravartin Baja), 
mounts it to traverse the world, he sets out in the 
morning and returns at night without having experienced 
any fatigue.” The Norvu phrengva reports, that it passes 
over immense tracts in one moment.* 

The Lungta is the symbol of “harmony;” for it 
unites in harmony the three conditions of human existence, 
upon the union of which happiness depends; it strengthens 
these conditions, so as to cause a union salutary to man. 
These three conditions of existence and wel&re are : Srog, 
Lus, and Yang. 

Srog, the vital principle, “breath,” is the basis of 
existence. 

Lus, “body,” means the due development of the or- 
ganic formation of the body. 

7an^, “power,” means the moral energy enabling 
man to abstain from such actions as injure the vital 


* rLung) “wind;” rta, “horse” 

* R6masai) in Foe kone Id, p. 128. Bohmidt, Ssanang Ssetsen, p. 471. 
About the seTen precious things, see p. 53< 
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principle and the organs of the body, and produce ill- 
ness and death. It indicates, at the same time, the 
faculty of averting the dangers which arise from the 
natural hostility of the elements.* 

Another faculty of Lungta is the power of depriving 
the constellations of the planets hostile to man of their 
obnoxious influence. Moreover, the efficacy of any Dha- 
rani, or mystical sentence, for happiness in this existence 
is supposed to become more certain by the presence of 
Lungta, and firom this belief it has become customary 
to add to such Dharanis a horse supporting the precious 
stone Norbu, or a figure allegorical of the horse, or at 
least an address directed to Lungta. 

The plates brought home by my brothers, exhibit 
specimens of this practice. The Dharams are Sanskrit, 
and are written with Tibetan, and occasionally also 
with Lantsa characters. The purposes aimed at, and 
the deities implored by them vary; in most of them, 
however, we meet with “Om mani padme hum,” and 
<‘Om Yajrapani hum,” Dharanis meant for Fadmapani 
and Yajrapani. 

The horse stands in the centre of plate No. XI., 
and bears the precious stone Norbu. In other copies it 
is running towards the left border, whilst the letters 
run as usual firom left to right; in the present plate 


* Ab often at the element which at a penon’e birth occurred in the 

denomination of the year comeB in contact in **the cyclee of yean” with a 
hoBtile element, the yean in which thie takes place are unlucky ones; health 
is endangered and failure in one's undertakings may be expected. This idea 
refen to the belief of the Tibetans in an influence of the elements upon 
the welfare of man. See Chapter XYH. 



MYSTICAL SENTENCES, Wl'ffl THE FIGURE OF THE AIRY 

HORSE. 

The letters ere here inverted, the seme having been cut in the biock itself in their positive form, 

Pl«te XI. 
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every thing has the opposite direction, the maker decidedly 
not taking the trouble to invert his own work. Such 
irregularities are not very unfrequent, particularly if 
the plates are not intended to be printed on paper, 
but only to make impressions on articles of food. As 
allegorical signs Occasionally substituted for the figure of 
the horse we sometimes find the anagrammatic form 
of the prayer Om mani padme hum in Lantsa characters, 
or the Lantsa letter Om, encircled in either case by a 
glory, with the characters Ba and Bam at its sides. Other 
invocations of Lungta have no central ornament. 

The addresses directed to Lungta personaUy are 
generally limited to the lower pait of the table ; a most 
potent imploration of it is the one printed on Plate XII., 
No. 2; it runs thus: “Wealth, the friend of sharpness, 
Lungta of breath, of body, of power, may you increase 
and grow like the new moon.” In tables on which 
are inscribed this prayer, the four comers of the 
image are almost always filled out with the figures or 
with the names of a tiger (Tib. Tag), a lion (Senge), a 
bird (Khyung), and a dragon (Brag); and a DharanI is 
frequently inserted before the imploration of the 
Lungta, running thus; “Tiger, lion, bird and dragon, 
may they too co-operate to a complete union; sarva- 
du-du-hom.” 

In order that the Lungta produce its proper effect, 
the colour of the cloth or paper upon which it is 
printed, is also of importance; the roles concerning the 
modalities are, however, very simple; and if the right 
colour is not at hand, it may be supplied by rags of 
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the required colour, which are cut into triangles (in- 
dicating that they are Phurbus), and &8ten0d along 
the lower border of the table. The implorations of 
Lungta do not require the performance by a Lama, 
neither do the ceremonies more complicated still which 
have been established, for increasing the probability of 
success,* and this belief may also be one of the reasons 
of the frequent application to Lungta. 

4. The TaUman Changpo. 

This talisman, which means “the keeper, the holder,” 
is believed to protect man from the machinations, of the 
evil spirits and to enable those who hang it up in their 
houses, or who wear it as an amulet, to resist the tempt- 
ations to sin prompted by these demons. The form of 
this talisman is circular, as seen in Plate XIII. In the 
centre is a smaller inner circle; in a second, larger 
circle is traced a star, and along the inner side of this 
circle and in the eight intersectional compartments 
formed by the comers of the star are inscribed the 
names of hostile spirits. Outside the circles are seen 
a male and a female, the arms of the one figure tied 
with chains to the feet of the other. 

This Plate is a print frrtm a woodcut; the block 
had been so much used that the original sharpness was 
quite gone, and the wood had become cracked. 

' There are Beveral books in which is detailed what may be done 
beaidea. 
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5. The magical figure Phurhu. 

The Phurbu, literally “a peg,” “pin,” or “nail,” is 
drawn as a triangle upon paper covered with charms; 
the handle has the form of a half-doqe. The Buddhists 
attribute to the Phurbu the faculty of preventing the 
evil spirits from inflicting mischief, or of expelling 
them, in case they have already begun to exercise 
their baneful influence. It is believed, that even the 
mere presence of the word Phurbu prevents the evil 
spirits from entering the houses and from injuring 
those who carry it as an amulet; the sentence Phur- 
bui-dab-vo, “I cast thee with the nail,” is therefore 
repeated in many books' which treat of the evil spirits; 
the point of a Phurbu, if directed towards the side 
where evil spirits dwell, drives them away, and brings 
them to ruin. 

Generally, three Phurbus, enclosed by flames, are 
traced upon the same paper; this is fixed on paste-board 
or thin boards. In case of an illness, or when any 
mischief has been done which is supposed to have 
originated vrith evil spirits, the head of the flumly — or 
if he is wealthy enough to engage a Lama, the Lama — 
accompanied by the frmily and relatives, goes round the 
house, turning the point of the Phurbu in all directions, 
and uttering incantations at the height of his voice. 


‘ In the book Dng karchan, “provided with a white umbrella,” this len- 
tenoe ia added to the name of the twenty evil spirits who are mentioned 
there. 
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The accompanying woodcut shows the arrangement 
of the Phurbu. The two Tibetan characters in the 
central part of the 
figure stand for dGra 
(pronounced Da), which 
means “enemy,” and for 
bGregs, pronounced Geg, 

“evil spirit.” The human 
face between the smaller 
Phurbus is that of Tarn- 
din, in Sanskrit Haya- 
griva. Tamdin is a 
Dragshed who is con- 
sidered to take a very 
prominent part in pro- 
tecting man against the 
evil spirits. A doije projects from his head; and under 
the chin is inscribed the mystical syllable Ah. 

The oblong rectangle next his face and the hexagon 
contain a DharanI several times repeated, which 
threatens all the “evil spirits who dwell above the 
earth.” The Dharanis in the following rectangle are 
directed against the Geg who inhabit the east, Shar, 
the south-east, Sharlho, and the south, Lho. The Dha- 
ranis in the joint of the triangle and at the beginning 
of the first large line in the triangular part keep ofi^ 
the evil spirits occupying the south-east, Lhonab. Bach 
Dharani finishes with the words “destroy, bring to 
ruin.” The Dharanis are Sanskrit, written with Tibetan 
characters. 
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On the handles of the two smaller Phurbus is in- 
scribed the mystical syllable hum. 

The other charms in the triangle begin with “Ah 
Tamdin,” a mystical form of imploring this god. They 
keep off the evil spirits who dwell in the north-east, Nub- 
jang, in the north, Jang, and in the other quarters of the 
world;* and it is declared that the wearing of such a 
Phurkha,* “sharp Phurbu,” serves as a protection against 
all mischief originating in any of these quarters. Each 
of these Dharanls is Sanskrit, which, Uke numerous other 
charms, cannot well be translated in detail, and termin- 
ates with the syllables hum phat, a charm, of which the 
chief of the Dakinis sajrs, in the Norvu phrengva, “Cry- 
ing with the voice of concealment hwm and phot, I shall 
keep in order the innumerable legion of Dakinis.”* At 
the end of the inscription it is said that this Dharani 
is particularly directed against the spirits inhabiting the 
air, and against that class especially called r6yal-po-rgyas- 
’gong-shin-dre-sron-dre. 

The Dharanls inscribed on the handle, and the joint 
of the triangle, are always addressed to Tamdin; those 
with which the triangle itself is filled may vary, as any 
one who orders a Phurbu may have Dharanls directed 
against such evil spirits as he considers particularly hostile 
towards himself. 

Those Phurbus are considered the most efficacious to 
which Dalai Lama and Panchen Binpoche have composed 


^ Concerning the quarters of the world, which are ten in number, see p. 126. 

* Kha, “bitter,” here in the sense of sharp. 

* Schmidt, “Oeschichte der Ostmongolen,” p. 468.— Compare also p. 247. 
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the Dh&ranis; such Phurbus as can prove this claim fetch 
a high price. 

The Phurbus also form an important article of trade 
for the Mongolian pilgrims returning from Tibet, who 
never fiul to assert that the Dharanls on their Phurbus 
are the composition of the Dalai Lama. 

6. The Ceremonies Thugdam kantsai} 

Whenever the assistance of any one of the many Drag- 
sheds is sought by ceremonies, the prayers recited and the 
offerings made to him, must follow in a certain order: 

1. The ceremonies with hymns praising the power 
of the god implored, and enumerating his attributes. This 
is called Ngontog,* “to cause the eminent understanding.” 

2. The region where the god dwells is described, 
the technical term being Chandren, “to cite.” 

3. The offerings are laid on the altar; Ghodpa “the 
sacrifice.” 

4. Prayers are spoken imploring the remission of 
sins; an act called Shagpa, “repentance, confession.” 

5. Kantsai, the presentation of objects “to make 
content.” The mode of offering consists in the conse- 
cration of the objects to the gods, which, hereafter, can 
no more be used for worldly purposes. 

The offerings are, in some cases, weapons and living 
animals, one of the chief objects being an arrow, to which 

> "imjw;” itlnng "sttiate, to make content;” rdasa. "rab- 

itance, wealtL” 

' mNgon "oletr, eminent;” rtog« “nndentanding.” 
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five silken strips of the five sacred colours are &stened, 
called Damai janpa, “ornament of five strips of silk,”* as 
well as a disk of brass, called Melong, “a mirror,” upon 
which the mystical syllables om, tram, ah,® hri, hum 
are inscribed as here follows; — 


om 

tram ah hri 
hum 


IN* 




Feathers, also, are attached to the arrow; they must be 
selected from such birds as are known favourites of the 
Dragshed implored; thus, to Lhamo the arrow presented 
is ornamented with the feathers of the raven, to Oonpo 
(Mahadeva) with those of a kite. Between the feathers 
small strips of paper are inserted on which are written 
certain charms, which are also insoibed upon the point 
and the shaft of the arrow. 

When the act of imploration is over, the arrow is 
stuck perpendicularly into the ground, a position from 
which it can only be removed by the astrologers. 


7. Invocation of Nagpo Chenpo, by moving the arrow. 

Nagpo Chenpo, in Sanskrit Mahakala, is supposed to 
grant success in undertakings and to protect from the 
hostility of mischievous spirits in general; but the cere- 


> Dar “lilk," nut “end, itrip,” toga “5;” rgyan-pa “ornament;” the nga 
^‘5” was suppressed in the pronoonciation. 

> Csoma, Grammar,” p. 105, explains om to be a mystical inteijection, 
denoting the essential body or person of a Buddha, or any other divinity. 
Hri is a mystical very powerful imploration of Chenresi. 
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mony of “moving the arrow,” is also perfonned for the 
purpose of discovering the perpetrators of a theft. 

The head Lama of the monastery in which the cere- 
mony has to take place begins it, amidst the loud sound 
of cymbals,’ drums, and pipes, with the reading of cer- 
tain passages from a book which treats of Nagpo Ghen- 
po’s Acuities, of the Dharanis communicated by him to 
man, of his hatred towards the evil spirits, and of the 
offerings which are most agreeable to bim. The Lama 
concludes this lecture by threatening the malignant 
spirits with Nagpo Chenpo’s wrath, if they do harm to 
those who have ordered the performance of this ceremony. 
He then hands to a novice a large and heavy arrow 
trimmed with feathers, strips of silk, and slips of paper 
inscribed with invocations to Nagpo Chenpo. The novice, 
who has taken a seat upon a carpet of white felt, holds 
this arrow with one hand, the point resting perpendicu- 
larly upon the palm of the other; by a slight shaking 
and turning he brings this point into motion, and 
gradually lets the arrow fall on the ground; his shakings 
become more violent as soon as the point has left the 
palm of his hand and moves on to the ground; he then 
seizes it with both hands, and by convulsive shaking he 
keeps it constantly moving. But the spectators believe 
the arrow to go on by its own power, and the shakings 
and trembUngs of the priest to be the natural conse- 
quences of its spontaneous motion. 

The novice continues to turn the arrow for several 
hours, during which he has perhaps walked over as many 
miles, and he only ceases to move it, when his hands 
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show blisters or when his strength is exhausted. The 
halt of the arrow is taken as an unmistakeable mani- 
festation that the evil spirits have been driven away; or 
if the arrow has been moved for the discovery of a theft, 
that its perpetrator is to be looked for in the direction 
pointed out. The novice then returns with his arrow to 
join the Lamas, who in the meantime have been engaged 
in singing hymns, and reciting the prescribed prayers; some 
concluding hymns are sung, and the arrow is solemnly 
handed over to him who had ordered the ceremony. 

8. The Ceremony Yangug. 

The aim of this ceremony, Yangug or Yangchob, “to 
call for luck, to insure luck,”^ is to implore Dzambhala 
or Dodne vangpo,’ the god of wealth, to grant riches. An 
arrow is offered similar to that used in the purchase of 
the assistance of the Dragsheds (No. 6), but the disk 
attached to it has a central perforation and four groups 
of lateral ones, as substitutes for the mystical syllables; 
the feathers on the shaft of the arrow are those of a 
black eagle, and round the five strips of silk is wrapped 
a band of white cloth covered with some Dharams, and 
terminating in two loops.’ These notices also present 
additional illustrations of the address to the Buddhas of 
confession (Chapter XL). Every contribution to its ex- 
planation was the more welcome to me. as the novelty 


' ffY&iig “luck,” ’gug« “to call;” 4(kyob« “to protect.” 

* ^Dod-nas “from the beginning;” dvang*po “ruler, the entirely powerful.” 

* The arrow 1 have also seen traced on an astrological table. 
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of the object so considerably increased the difficulty of 
entering into the full particulars. We found it mentioned 
there (see p. 137), that in the period of the destruction 
of the’ universe the performance of the ceremony Yangug 
will be more foequent than the pious acts which afford 
purification fi:om sins. 

The representations of Dzambhala show him generally 
surrounded by the e^ht other gods granting riches, who 
are styled Namthosras, in Sanskrit Yaisravanas; these per- 
sonages are always represented holding in the left hand a 
rat with a jewel in its mouth, a supposed symbol of fer- 
tility. Dzambhala himself is in all pictures represented 
riding upon a white lion with a green mane, his right hand 
supporting the Gyaltsan, in Sanskrit Dhvaja, a kind of 
banner with a floating doth which typifies victory. His 
eight companions bear in the right hand the following 
objects: 1. A precious thing, in Tibetan Rinchen; 2. The flat 
vessel Lai Bnmpa (see p. 247); 3. A small house several 
stories high, Ehangtsig; 4. A pick-axe, Dungtsi; 5. A 
sword, Balgri ; 6. The precious stone Norbu ; 7. A sword, 
Balgri ; 8. A clasp-knife, Digug . — A detailed account of 
the doings of these gods and of the meaning of the ar- 
ticles they hold, is giveii in the book Gyalpo chenpo 
namthosras chi kang shag, of which the St. Petersburg 
Academy has a copy. 

My brothers once saw an image in which the mytho-. 
logical Buddha Dipankara, (see p. 131), in Tibetan Mar- 
medzad, and a “Buddha of medicine,” in Tibetan Mania, 
were associated with Dzambhala instead of his eight 
companions. 
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9. Ceremoms performed in cases of iUness. 

The remarks offered here are partly taken from the 
Tibetan book on medicine published by Gsoma, and 
partly based upon -observations made by my brothers. 

The Tibetan book' enumerates three principal and 
four secondary causes of diseases. The three principal 
causes are: 1. Lust, or desire; 2. Passion, or anger; 
3. Dullness, or ignorance. By the first wind is caused; 
by the second bile; by the last phlegm. The four causes 
of a secondary nature are: 1. Season, with respect to 
cold and heat; 2. Any evil spirit; 3. Wrong use of 
food; 4. A bad course of life. The book contains use- 
ful hints, as to the course to be pursued in order to 
remain free from illness, and also gives a number of 
rules with respect to food, occupation, conduct of life in 
conformity with the different seasons, &c. The symptoms 
of diseases are indicated, and the questions are given 
which are to be addressed by the physician to the patient 
respecting his food, occupation and the circumstances how 
the disease first arose, its progress, and the pain felt The 
several remedies prescribed against diseases are enumerated, 
1,200 in number, which may be reduced to four dasses: 
medicine, manual labour, diet, and manner of life. 

■ It i* entitled Oynt ibi, "the treot in four perto,” end ii declired by 
Gsoma to be the principal woric on medicine in Tibet. For an analysis of 
it see Joum. As. Soc. Beng., YoL IY.y p. 1-20. It is not introduced into 
the large ooUections of the Kanjur and Taiynr, which contain seyeral other 
works on medicine ; see Wilson, Joum. As. Soc. Beng., VoL. L, p. 4. 
Gleanings in Science, Vol. 111., p. 247. For farther notices on medicine, 
compare also the ^^Description du TobeV’ in Nouv. Joum. As., Vol. IV., 
p. 257. Trail, “Kamaon,” As. Res., VoL XVI., p. 222. Pallas, ** Mongol. 
Volker,” Vol. II., p. 338. 
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My brothers bad never seen or heard of any medicine 
having been taken, or any surgical operation undertaken, 
which was not preceded and again followed by addresses 
to the Buddhas of medicine, in Tibetan Manias, “the supreme 
physicians,” and by the performance of certain ceremonies 
supposed to increase the sanative power of the medicine. 
The Manias are eight in number; they are the imaginary 
Buddhas who are believed to have created the medicinal 
plants. When men set out to collect such plants theyimplore 
the assistance of the Manias, and their names are uttered 
when the medicine is prepared and taken; their names 
or images are also generally printed at the commence- 
ment of books treating on medicine. The greatest number 
of prayers are addressed to them when the pills “Mani” 
are prepared, which are employed only in cases of very 
serious illness. The ceremonies accompanying the pre- 
paration of these pills are styled Manii rilbu grub thab, 
“preparation of the pill Mani.”‘ The Manis are made 
of a particular kind of bread-paste, with which particles 
of the relics of a saint have been mixed in the form of 
powder or ashes. This paste is moistened with consecrated 
water, and kneaded up with ordinary bread-paste, from 
which are then made the smaller pills to be taken by 
sick persons.’ The vessel with the water and paste is 
put upon a circle divided into six sections and a smaller 
central circle; in this centre stands the syllable “hri,” a 
mystical and very powerful imploration of Chenresi ; in each 

1 Maui precious stone/’ ril>ba “a globular figure, a pill;” grub 
have done; made ready;” thabs “means, method.” 

* These pills are identical with those mentioned by Hue, Souvenirs,” 
Vol. II., p. 378| as highly esteemed. 
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of the six sections is inscribed a syllable of the prayer 
Om mani padme hum. As long as the paste remains 
in the water (the prescribed time ranges from one to 
three weeks) some Lamas (who are not allowed to eat 
meat daring this period) recite all day long particular 
prayers in honour of the Manias. 

With reference to diseases caused by ghosts and evil 
spirits, the 73rd. Chapter of Part IV. of the book men- 
tioned enumerates twelve kinds, the 77th. eighteen. The 
causes, symptoms, and remedies are also enumerated. 
About these kinds of diseases and the methods of curing 
them my brothers learned the following particulars. 

Each malignant spirit causes some particular disease. 
Thus Bahu* inflicts palsy, in Tibetan Zanad; fifteen other 
devils, called Donchen Chonga,* “the fifteen great evil 
spirits,” cause children to &11 sick, &c. When the Lama 
physician who has been called to a sick man, has deter- 
mined the illness to have been occasioned by a malignant 
spirit, he proceeds to examine into the circumstances, in 
order to detect the causes which have allowed the spirit 
to gain influence over the patient, and the means he 
employed to make him sick. When the illness is in- 
significant, as in cases of cold, hoarseness, light wounds, &c., 
it does not take, according to the belief of the Tibetans, 
much trouble to drive away the evil spirit; the remedies 
consist either in charms, which the patient has to wear, 
to affix to the door, or to read; or a noisy music is 
performed, before which the evil spirits are supposed to 

* See p. 115. 

* ^Don “an evil spirit;’’ chben “great;” 5cho-tega “fifteen.” 
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jdeld; or the very Drogshed who is the particolar enemy 
of the offending evil spirit is implored, and his image is 
hung up after having been carried in procession round 
the house; or the Phurbu is applied. These are the most 
common methods employed for the recovery of health; 
but it lies in the nature of this matter that these rites 
should vary considerably. 

In cases of serious illness, particularly when the sick 
man is no more able to rise, the evil spirit is supposed 
to have crept into the house in the shape of an animal, 
and to dwell in this form near the sick man. The first 
business of the Lama then is to find out the form which 
the evil spirit has assumed, in which endeavours he 
finally succeeds by various ceremonies very much of a 
character akin to joggling. An animal is formed of 
day or bread-paste by means of a wooden mould, of 
which he carries with him a variety for selection,' and 
the soul of the spirit is compelled to leave the assumed 
brute form, and to enter into the representation of it; 
for this purpose magical drcles are traced and incan- 
tations recited for some time. When the evil spirit has 
been confined, by these means, the Lama reads passages 
out of certain books, and hands the moulded animal 
over to the patient to bum or to bury it; prints of it 
are also pasted on various parts of the house and are 
only removed when the disease has disappeared. If this 
means is not attended with success, and the sick man 
dies, it is averred that the illness was a punishment foi 
immoral actions committed in some former existence. 

* SpecimenB of such blocks are given in Plates Nos. XIV. to XVI. 
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10. Funeral rUes. 

The funeral (Tib. Shid) of a layman generally ter- 
minates, where circumstances’ allow of it, in the .burning 
of the body, although the practice of exposing the corpse 
on the hills as a prey to wild animals, formerly a very 
common one, is even now sometimes resorted to on ac- 
count of the scarcity of wood.* The ceremony of burn- 
ing the body is performed upon an altar of a cubical 
iwm; in larger towns several of these are kept ready 
for immediate use; thus there are twelve such altars 
at Leh, surrounding the burial ground. In countries 
where wood is plentiful, as in Bhutan and Sikkim, 
enough is employed to render the combustion complete, 
nothing remaining but ashes; but in Tibet it often happens 
that quantities of the bones remain unconsumed, which 
are then carefully collected, together with the ashes, and 
buried.* 

The bodies of the Lamas are not burnt: they are 


^ For descriptions of various kinds of funerals see Nouv. Journ. Asia!., 
Vol. IV., p. 254. Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. II., p. 347. Cunningham, “Ladik,” 
p. 308. 

^ Concerning the mode of collecting the ashes in Eastern Beng&l and 
Assam my brother Hermann gave me the following details:— A cloth about 
three feet square is fastened at its four ends to canes about three to four feet 
high, which are driven into the earth ; into this cloth, thus forming a sort of 
trough, the ashes, bones and remaining pieces of charcoal are gathered, and 
left to be dispersed by the wind, or gradually decomposed by the rain and 
heat. The tribes of the Khassia hills, where the amount of rain exceeds that 
of any known country, although it is limited to a duration of three to four 
months, have a most curious practise of keeping their dead till the rainy 
season is over; as long as the heavy rains last no combustion in the open 
air would be possible. They put the corpse into trunk of a hollow tree, and 
fill this up with honey, a process which prevents decomposition for several 
months, even in these hot and moist regions. 
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buried in a reclining attitude (not exactly in a sitting 
posture), with the knees brought up to the chin, and the 
whole corpse laced together into as small a space as 
possible; occasionally they are put into a cloth bag. In 
general, the graves are not dug; the grave-yard being 
selected in places abounding with stones, the corps is 
simply laid down on the ground and concealed beneath 
a heap of stones. The erection of Chortens over the 
dead is limited to exceptional cases. With the remark- 
able toleration so characteristic of Buddhism, my brothers 
were allowed to open and examine some of the graves 
near Leh, and they even induced a Lama to undertake the 
boiling of some corpses for the purpose of cleaning and 
preparing the skeletons, though the latter process had 
to be concealed from the population in general The 
corpses taken out of their graves were not decomposed; 
the great dryness of the atmosphere had caused the flesh 
to shrink to a hard leathery substance covering the bones, 
and this yielded but very slowly to the action of the 
boiling water. The length of several corpses compressed 
in the way just described was found to be from 2yj to 
3 feet. 

During the process of combustion and interment 
prayers are recited and various ceremonies performed; 
offerings are presented to the god of the fire, Melha ; 
the Zhiba Ghrinsreg, to obtain the remission of the sins 
of the deceased,' is also performed. A ceremony which 
precedes the interment consists in the purchase of the 
burial-ground from the lord of the ffround, in Tibetan 
* For ita deacription aee p. 249. 
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Sadag gyalpo. The lord of the ground, and the mis- 
chievous spirits obeying him, are supposed to do mis- 
chief, from innate malice, to the dead in his future 
existence, as well as to his surviving relatives in their 
present one. The lord of the ground can be pacified 
by the purchase of the burial ground, while the other 
malignant spirits are banished by charms and rites, 
in which reverence is paid to the three gems, viz. to 
Buddha, Dharma, and Sanga.^ These rites are said to 
have been taught to man by Manjusrl, the god of wis- 
dom. The relatives of the deceased inform the astro- 
logers, who are considered to have intercourse with Sadag, 
of the amount they propose to pay to Sadag, either in 
the form of cattle or money, and request them to per- 
suade him to be satisfied therewith. Invariably the answer 
is returned, that Sadag, who is represented as insatiable, 
wants more for his pacification than the amount offered. 
When, finally, the necessary sum has been settled, the 
grave is marked out, and tlie astrologers proceed to expel 
Sadag and all the other malignant spirits in the following 
terms: 

“Lord of the ground, and you Mahbragas,® hear my 
command and order, which I issue with the ceremonies 
prescribed by the sacred law of the god Manjusrl and 
of the three gems. I drive the arrow not into the eyes, 
not into the feet, not into the bowels of the evil spirits, 
Lord of the ground, but into the earth, in order to 


' See p. 184, Note 2. 

3 Mahoragas, in Tibetan Tophye chenpo, are terrestrial dragons superior 
to man. See Foe koue ki, Engl. transL, p. 133. 
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render propitious the inferior mischievous spirits. Genii, 
if you do not obey my order, I will break your heads 
with my doije. Hear my order: hurt neither the deceased 
(bis name is here repeated) nor his surviving relatives. 
Do them no damage, neither injure them, nor teaze them, 
nor bring misfortune upon them.”* 

Tbe Lama then drives the arrow into the ground, 
where it remains until the dead person is buried. 

' From an oral oommunication from a Lama. 
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1. Calendars and astrological tables. 

The Tibetans received their astronomical science 
from their neighbours in India and China; the Chinese 
also becoming their teachers in the art of divination. 
Their acquaintance with the astronomical and calendrical 
systems of these nations coincides with the propagation 
of the Buddhist religion by the Chinese and Indian priests, 
to whom they are also indebted for the respective systems 
of defining the year.* Both systems are based upon a 

' In the “Detcription du Tnbet,” truwlated from the Chinese bp Kbproth 
in Nonr. Jonrn. As., Vol. IV., p. 138, the Chinese consort of King Srongtsan 
Oampo and her suite are stated to hare brought the Chinese system into 
Tibet in the seventh century i.n. 
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unit of sixty years, differing, however, in the inodes of 
denominating the years. The Indian denomination is 
called in Tibetan Kartsis, “white mathematics;” the 
Chinese method, on the other hand, goes by the name 
of Naktsis, “black mathematics,” a term also extended 
to the “black art,” or the science of divination and of 
astrological calculations.* 

The Tibetan designations for almanacs are Leutho,’ 
Lotho, or Ritha; they are sketched by the Lamas. 

It is a very general custom to append to the almanacs 
various tables for astrological purposes. These additional 
tables differ widely in contents as well as in size; they 
are rarely wanting for the following purposes : 

Gabtsis,' “the concealed calculations,” are tables framed 
upon the common calendrical system, the occasions for 
which they are consulted being most various. 

Grubtsis,* “the perfect astronomy,” for deciding the 
character and influence of the planets. 

Tserab las-tsis* is the name of the calculations for 
the duration of life, and of the fate of man. 

Bagtsis' are the tables consulted in cases of marriage. 

Shintsis' are those used to And an answer to inquiries 
respecting the form in which the dead shall be re-born. 

* Nag, “black;” ftaie, “mathematics;” cikar, “white.” These names have 
decidedly originated from the Tibetan names for India and China, which 
are called respectively “white plain,” Gya-gar, and “black plain,” Oya-nag. 
Kartsis, however, is also used for “Astronomy,” or “Astrology,” but it is 
then spelt skar-rtsis, from skar, a star. 

* The name Dalow for calendar, occurring in Turner, “Embassy,” p. 331, is 
probably a dialectical modification of this word. 

* Gab, “a shelter; concealed, dubious;” rtsis, “mathematics.” 

* Grab, “perfect.” 

* Ts*he, “time, lifetime;” rabs, “genealogy;” las, “work, fate.” 

* Bag, “a bride.” ' pShin, “a corpse.” 
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Naktsis, which also designates the art of divination in 
general, is predominantly applied to tables by means of 
which the lucky and unlucky times affecting a particular 
individual, .with the reasons of their being so, can be 
determined. Several tables of this kind will be described 
in a subsequent chapter. 

Tables relating to particular classes, such as Bajas, 
Lamas, and the like, are less frequently met with. 

2. The various modes of chronology. 

The various systems of reckoning time have already 
been the object of the most learned and successful 
researches by Osoma and Ideler. 1 give an abstract of 
their results on account of the connexion of the calen* 
drical systems with the interpretation of the astrological 
calculations; this affords me, at the same time, the oppor- 
tunity of combining with it the informations which 
Hermann obtained from natives during his stay in 
Sikkim. 

1. When any thing is to be defined referring to a 
period not too distant from the present time, it is not 
the practice to use a standard unit of sixty years, but a 
cycle of twelve years is employed instead, each year 
bearing the name of an animal,^ which names are in- 
variably repeated in the following order: — 

‘ Respecting the origin and introdaction of this cycle which is generally 
called “the Tatar/' see Ideler, “Ueber die Zeitrechnnng der Chinesen/’ pp. 75, 
78. He believes it to have first arisen in Western Asia. Klaproth finds it 
mentioned for the first time in Chinese books in the year 622 aj>. Nonv. 
Joum. As., VoL XV., p. 145. 
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1. 

Ji, the mouse. 

7. 

Ta, the horse. 

2. 

Lang, the ox. 

8. 

Lug, the sheep. 

3. 

Tag, the tiger. 

9. 

Prel, or pre, the ape 

4. 

Yos, the hare. 

10. 

Ja, the bird. 

5. 

Brug, the dragon. 

11. 

Chi, the dog. 

6. 

Brul, the serpent. 

12. 

Chag, the hog. 


Thus, when a particular year is to be specified, the 
Tibetan term for year, Lo, is added to the name of the 
animal, and it is called Ji-lo, “mouse year;” Lang-lo, “ox 
year,” &c.‘ When the date of an event which has taken 
place previous to the present duodecimal era is to be 
indicated, the number of cycles that have passed since 
the time in question is first put down, and by adding 
to it the number of the animal year the entire sum of 
years is accurately arrived at. 

2. In books, as well as generally in conversation, 
the dates of past events are not unfirequently determined 
by counting back from the current year. For instance, 
the present year being 1863, the birth of Tsonkhapa, 
which occurred in 1355 a.d., would be said to have taken 
place 508 years ago. This method -is also applied in the 
Baidurya Karpo, from which Gsoma has extracted his 
highly important chronological table.’ 

3. A cycle of sixty years seems to have been in very 
general use in Tibet a long time ago.’ As a novelty, 

* Gsoma, “Grammar,” p. 147. 

* Gsoma, “Grammar,” p. 181; Hue, “Souvenirs,” Vol. II., p. 369. 

* It is curious that the present 'generation of Tibetans are unacquainted 
with the historical data of its origin and antiquity. They account for the 
introduction of this cycle by the supposition that the idea had been taken from 
the average length of human life. Such, at least, was the assertion of Ghibu 
Lama, the political agent of the Raja of Sikkim, and of several other Lamas. 
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it was ordained, probably in the eleventh century a.d., 
the cycles of sixty years should be counted from the 
year 1026, which is the year next to 1025, in which 
the £ala Chakra system had been introduced into Tibet 
(see p. 47). The year 1026 being the first year of the 
first cycle, 1086 became the first year of the second 
cycle. If the number of the cycles that have already elapsed 
were regularly added in books and documents to the de- 
finition of the current year, this system would be as 
precise as our way of counting by centuries; but the 
number of the cycle being omitted before the year to 
be determined,' the reader frequently finds it no easy task 
to assign the correct era by weighing and comparing 
dates of an indirect nature. 

The year 1026 was also the first year of the con- 
temporaneous Indian cycle, and thus the identity of the 
Tibetan and the Indian order of years within the cycle 
became possible. The first, second, third year, &c., of 
any Tibetan cycle is consequently the first, second, third 
year, Ac., of an Indian cycle; the number of cycles, however, 
do not accord with each other, the Indian not dating 
from the year 1026, but from one, or even two other and 
anterior epochs.’ 

It is already long ago, at least under the dynasty 
Han, or 206 B.C., that the Chinese began to measure time 
by cycles of sixty years, a period formed by the com- 
binations of a decimal and a duodecimal series. But 

^ As an example see the historical document relating to the Himis 
monastery, p. 183 ; and the Daba document, p. 278. 

^ See Csoma, ‘‘Grammar/’ p. 148. 
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between the Chinese cycle and that of the Indo-Tibetan 
the coincidence was not perfect, a third year of the 
Chinese cycle being coeval with the first of the Tibetan 
cycle, and so on. This difference, however, remained 
without any influence upon Tibetan chronology so long 
as China possessed no political weight in the country; 
but when the Chinese government, in 1718,’ made Tibet 
a dependency, it soon followed that the inhabitants were 
obliged to adapt the cyclic order of their years to that 
of the Chinese, and this could only be effected by ad- 
vancing the number of the year throughout by two. 
Thus two years are virtually cancelled firom the Tibetan 
calendar, so that the cycles commence two years earlier 
than before the change; c. g. in 1864 instead of 1866, 
The altered chronology is used at present in all official 
matters, and is generally adopted for private business. 

In support of this explanation I quote the document 
from Daba.’ It is dated from the sixth month (month 


^ Koppen, Religion des Buddha,” Vol. 11^ p. 196. 

* It is styled Lam-yig-dang-ming-dang-yar-Da, **Road prescription, and also 
denomination how fiur up,” and was made at Nyngch&og, a halting place about 
eight miles sonth of Daba. Adolphe engaged to pay a sum of ^six Srang 
(ounces) of gold” (= about f60) to the Chinese officer residing at Daba, if 
he or his brother Robert should cross the S4tlej river; his head man, 
called Bara Mani, or also simply Mani, pledged himself to pay this sum. The 
treaty was written by the Chinaman himself, who added, instead of his signa- 
ture, the official seal; Adolphe, having no seal at hand, stamped it with the 
bnt-end of his riding-whip.— The Lama Gombojew transcribed the original 
into capital letters, in which it is also printed on Plate XVIl. But here 
again (comp. p. 183) occur so many deviations from the terminology of the 
sacred books, that it was impossible to arrive at a translation. Prof. Schiefner, 
wh6 had kindly looked for analogous documents in modem dialects in the 
St. Petersburg libraries, did not find any which would have afforded the 
means of detailing quite literally either the Daba or the Himis document 
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Plate Xm 


TREATY 

BETWEEN ADOLPHE SCHLAGINTWEIT 

AND 

THE CHINESE AUTHORITIES OF dAbA. 

This was in reference to the Routes he and his brother Robert 
should be allowed to take in GnAri Kh6rsum. 
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of July) of the wood-hare year. This year is the fifty- 
second in the cycle. If fifty-one is added to 1806 (not 
fifty-two, because 1806 is the first year of a new cyde, 
the fourteenth of the Indo-Tibetan chronology), we obtain 
the year 1857; but my brothers were in Daba in 1855, 
which year can only be found by deducting two years 
(compare p. 287),* 

Within these cycles of sixty years the single years are 
denominated differently in the Indian and in the Chinese 
manner. According to the Indian ^ndple, each year is 
called by a particular name; these Sanskrit terms the 
Tibetans have simply translated into their own language.’ 
In imitation of the Chinese mode* of reckoning time the 
sixty years of the cycle are designated in the following 
way. The twelve animals already mentioned are five 
times repeated in the order given above, and are coupled 
with the five elements, each of the latter being introduced 


* Csoma, though alluding to a difference between the Indo-Tibetan and 
Chinese cycles (“Grammar,” p. 148) does not take into consideration the 
predominant use of the Chinese system, when he says that the year 1834 is the 
28th of the current cycle. From the reasons given above, the 30th will be 
found the correct number. In Cunningham’s example (“Ladak,” p. 395) 
the Indo-Tibetan cycle is also applied.-! must further observe that 
Csoma was misinformed, when he speaks of the difference between the 
commencement of the Chinese and the Indo-Tibetan cycle as one of three 
years instead of two, saying that “the TibeUns give the designation of first 
to the fourth year of the Chinese cycle.”-I may still draw the attention to 
another deviation, which is easily made by Europeans when counting the 
years in the cycles. In calculating the difference between any given ywr 
and the fii-st of the respective cycle, the two numbers are to be taken in- 
clusive; if, c. g*y a cycle begins in 18(^, the year 1851 is not the forty-fifth* 
as Cunningham reckons it (p. 396), but the forty-sixth year of the series. 

* Csoma, “Grammar,” pp. 148, 150, where the sixty names may be found. 

» For this method see the memoir of Ideler, “Ueber die Zeitrechnung 

der Cbinesen.’' Berlin, 1839. 
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in the series twice in immediate succession. We obtain, 
therefore, sixty combinations each differing from the 
other.. The years are then distinguished in two ways; 
they are either called by the names of the element and 
animal combined, or by the names of the colour of the 
element and the animal combined. A combination of 
the one form is, e. g., water-hog year; and the same com- 
bination, in the second form, blue-hog year. Water-hog 
or blue-hog year stands for the 60th of the Indo-Ti- 
betan cycles If the names of the years are given in 
full detail, a gender is also added to the combinations of 
element and aninnftl, this being represented alternately 
by pho, a partide denoting the masculine gender, 
and mo, the feminine particle; and the gender of every 
combination is, therefore,, defined by its very position 
in the cyde. The year beginning the c^de has the 
dement and n-niTnal masculine, the next year has the 
same element and the successive animal both feminine; 
and the same alternations of the gender being kept up 
throughout, it results that every year the numeral of 
which is an odd number, as 1, 3, 5, Ac., must be mascu- 
line, while the years represented by the even numerals 
2, 4, 6, Ac., are feminine. It must be noticed that a 
distinctive power is not conferred by the addition of these 
partides, as at first might appear to be the case. — 
The natives employ the mode of counting by colours 
when pointing out a year in an almanac, because the 
elementB are there represented by colours and symbolical 
signs, and not by words;* on all other occasions the 
* Schmidt, prefiMie to Ssanang Scetseii^i history, p. 20. 
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name of the element is more usually resorted to. The 
following table shows the succession of the elements and 
their colours, from which no deviation is made in count- 
ing time. 


Tibetan name. 

Translation. 

Colour. 

Shing 

wood 

green 

Me 

fire 

red 

Sa 

earth 

yellow 

Chag 

iron 

white 

Chu 

water 

blue.’ 


In order to facilitate the determination of our era in 
Tibetan terms, I append, as an example, the following 
table, which contains the Tibetan mode of counting and 
the numbers now used in compliance with the Chinese 
prescription. The table is, at the same time, selected 
so as to embrace seventy-five years belonging to three 
different cycles.’ 

* When the aniipale oonetitutixig the cycle of nzty yean are traced for 
aitrological pnrpoBes, and not for the mere reckoning of time, the eiiccee- 
rion of the coloan corresponding to the element! is giyen difierently from 
that mentioned aboye, in order to ayoid a coincidence with the colour giyen 
to the animala. Their order is giyen in the next chapter.— The Lamas haye 
many works to explain the system upon which the chronology by the cycle 
of sixty yean is based A yeiy comprehensiye and at the same time detailed 
hand-book on this subject is the work Yangsal Domi (as it is generally 
pronounced), meaning ‘*a elm -burning lamp for luck.** The number 
of its leayes somewhat exceeds 500 and it also contains notices of the 
astrological arts. A copy of this book is also to be found in the St Peten- 
burg library. 

* In China the cycles date back to a period so remote, that I cannot here 
enter into any details respecting this part of the subject; and I simply confine 
myself to the remark, that the cycle 1864 to 1928y which is No. XY. in the 
modified Tibetan chronology, is in China Proper No. LXXVI. See Ideler’s 

**Zeitrechnung,** p. 60. 
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TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

of the cycle of nzty yean. 


Year 

Tibetan Era. 

of the 

Goontinff from 

Modified 

so as to brina it into correspon- 

Christian 



dence with the Chinese numbers of the vears 

1026. 


within the cycle. 

Era. 

Nos. 

! Nos. 




of the 
year with- 


of the 
year with- 

Tibetan denomination, 


of the 

of the 



cycle. 

in the 
cycle. 

cycle. 

in the 
cycle. 


1862 

(XIV.) 

47 

(XIV.) 

49 

Water-Mouse. 

18&8 


48 


50 

» Ox. 

185i 


49 


51 

Wood-Tiger. 

1855 


50 


52 

» Hare. 

1856 


51 


53 

Fire-Dragon. 

1857 


52 


54 

» Serpent. 

1858 


53 


55 

Earth-Horse. 

1859 


54 


56 

» Sheep. 

1860 


55 


57 

Iron-Ape. 

1861 


56 


58 

>» Bird. 

1862 


57 


59 

Water-Dog. 

1868 


58 


60 

» Hog; 

1864 


59 

XV. 

1 

Wood-Mouse. 

1865 


60 


2 

» Ox. 

1866 

XV. 

1 


3 

Fire-Tiger. 

1867 


2 


4 

» Hare. 

1868 


3 


5 

Earth-Dragon. 

1869 


4 


6 

» Serpent. 



5 


7 

Iron-Horse. 

1871 


6 


8 

» Sheep. 

1872 


7 


9 

Water-Ape. 

1878 


8 


10 

» Bird. 

1874 


9 


11 

Wood-Dog. 

1875 


10 


12 

» Hog. 

1876 


11 


18 

Fire-Mouse. 

1877 


mm 


14 

» Ox. 

1878 


mm 


15 

Earth-Tiger. 

1879 


WSm 


16 

» Hare. 

1880 


■■ 


17 

Iron-Dragon. 

1881 


mm 


18 

» Serpent. 

1882 


■■ 


19 

Water-Horse. 
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TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

(Continued.) 


Year 

of the 

Christian 

Era. 

Tibetan Era. 

Counting from 
1026. 

Modified bo as to bring it into correq>on- 
dence with the Chinese numbers of the years 
within the cycle. 

N( 

of the 
cycle. 

)8. 

of the 
year with- 
in the 
cycle. 

N( 

of the 
cycle. 

)S. 

of the 
year with- 
in the 
cycle. 

Tibetan denomination, 
corresponding to the 
present number of the 
year within the cycle. 

1883 

(XV.) 

18 

(XV.) 

20 

Water-Sheep. 

1884 


19 


21 

Wood-Ape. 

1885 


20 


22 

» Bird. 

1886 


21 


23 

Fire-Dog. 

1887 


22 


24 

» Hog. 

1888 


23 


25 

Earth-Mouse. 

1889 


24 


36 

» Ox. 



25 


27 

Iron-Tiger. 

1891 


26 


28 

» Hare. 

1892 


27 


29 

Water-Dragon. 

1898 


28 


30 

» Serpent. 

1894 


29 


81 

Wood-Horse. 

1895 


30 


32 

» Sheep. 

1896 


81 


83 

Fire-Ape. 

1897 


32 


84 

» Bird. 

1898 


83 


85 

Earth-Dog. 

1899 


34 


86 

» Hog. 

1900 


35 


87 

Iron-Mouse. 

1901 


36 


88 

» Ox. 

1902 


87 


89 

Water-Tiger. 

1908 


88 


40 

» Hare. 

1904 


89 


41 

Wood-Dragon. 

1905 


40 


42 

» Serpent. 

1906 


41 


48 

Fire-Horse. 

1907 


42 


44 

» Sheep. 

1908 


48 


45 

Earth-Ape. 

1909 


44 


46 

» Bird. 

1910 


45 


47 

l|ron-Dog. 

1911 


46 


48 

» Hog. 

1912 


47 


49 

Water-Mouse. 

1913 


48 


50 

» Ox. 
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TIBETAN CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 

(Continaed.) 


Year 

Tibetan Era. 

of the 

Chi'istian 

Counting from 
1026. 

Modified so as to bring it into correspon- 
dence with the Chinese numbers of the years 
within the cycle. 

Era. 

N 

of the 
cycle. 

os. 

of the 
year with- 
in the 
cycle. 

N 

of the 
cycle. 

08. 

of the 
year with- 
in the 
cycle. 

Tibetan denomination, 
corresponding to the 
present number of the 
year within the cycle. 

1914 

(XV.) 

49 

(XV.) 

51 

Wood-Tiger. 

1916 


60 


62 

» Hare. 

1916 


61 


68 

Fire-Dragon. 

1917 


62 


54 

» Serpent. 

1918 


63 


55 

Earth-Horse. 

1919 


64 


66 

» Sheep. 

1920 


66 


57 

Iron-Ape. 

1921 


56 


68 

» Bird. 

1922 


57 


59 

Water-Dog. 

1923 


58 


60 

» Hog. 

1924 


59 

XVI. 

1 

Wood-Mouse. 

1925 


60 


2 

» Ox. 

1926 

XVI. 

1 


3 

Fire-Tiger. 


4. Another method of counting is that based on a 
cycle of 252 years; it was made known for the first time 
in Georgi’s “Alphabetum Tibetanum ” and again reported 
by Huc.‘ From the above mentioned elements and 
animals a cycle of 252 years is formed by imputing to 
the masculine and feminine particles a discriminating 
power, and thus multiplying the combinations. The first 

* Hue, **SonYenin VoL II., p. 868. The combination of the animab with 
the elements, as given by Georgi in his “Alphabetam Tibetanimiy’* pp. 464*69,' 
ii altogether arbitrary, for by this way the elements follow each other twelve 
times, whilst in all these modes of chronological combination every element 
is taken bnt twice and then followed by the next 
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twelve years of this cycle are counted by the names of 
the twelve animals only; the next sixty years (13-72) 
by coupling them with the five elements (each being in- 
troduced twice, as described in the preceding table); the 
period fi:om 73 to 132 is denominated by affi-ging the 
masculine particle “pho” to the combinations; that firom 
133 to 192 by appending the feminine particle “mo.” 
The years fi^m 193 to 252, as Abbe Hue concludes, are 
distinguished by the alternate employment o£- pho and 
mo till the end of the cycle. This is not quite clear. 
If it were to be understood that, in this last series, a 
male combination alternates with a female combination, 
we should obtain only those terms which are already 
contained in the periods fiom 73 to 192. As one com- 
bination which would provide the addition of the 60 years 
required for completing the sum of 252 without a repeti- 
tion, and which could be brought into final accordance 
with Hue’s words, I might suggest the uniting of 
elements and animals of different genders. According 
to this mode, the year 193 has the element male and 
the animal female, 194 has the same element female, 
the animal male, 195 has the next element male 
and the auima,! female, 196 the same element female 
and the animal male, and so on; while in the previous 
series the entire combination is of the same gender 
in both its parts. In this, however, there is a theo- 
retical disadvantage which ought not to be overlooked. 
When con^letely worked out, it would not conclude with 
252, but would proceed as far as 312; for sixty more 
combinations, differing fix)m those already obtained, are 
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at once formed, if we continue the series by now mak- 
ing the first dement female and the first amnud male, 
and then the same element male and the next animal 
female, &c. 

Perhaps the following combination may not be un- 
worthy of our attention, since it equally excludes re- 
petitions, and has besides the advantage of not extending 
the series beyond 252. In the group from 13-72 the 
genders of the elements are undecided, the animals also 
have no particle appended; failing this, however, usage 
warrants us in regarding them as males. This suppo- 
sition ie confirmed by the representations wherever they 
are distinct enough ; moreover, in verbal explanations the 
male nouns are almost exclusively used, as, e. g. ram in 
stead of sheep, Ac. In the concluding sSries from 193 
to 252 the gender of the elements might also be con- 
sidered to remain undefined, while the animals might all 
be taken as females. The combination of two parts of 
diverse gender rather seems not to be in contradiction 
with what we may suppose to be intended in Hue’s 
words; and the combination of the elements with 
female animals, besides, derives probability from its being 
that particular connexion which properly completes the 
series in form as wdl as in number. 

As an illustration of the combinations resulting, I 
add a list of all the years in the (ycle of 252 in 
which the mouse, the first of the series of animals, 
occurs. 

Tear 1. Mouse. 

13. Wood-mouse. 
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Tear 73. Male wood-mouse. 

„ 133. Female wood-mouse. 

„ 193. Male wood, female mouse. {Hue). 

Wood, female mouse. {SchlaginttveU). 

This cycle of 252 years is not in general use; Csoma 
heard nothing at all about it, neither did C unnin g ham ; 
nor did my brothers find it actually employed. As an 
instance, I may mention that the date wood-hare year 
of the Daba document gives, according to the 252 
years cycle, the year 1845, if we begin with 1026 as 
the first, — 1843, if we correct it for the modifications 
recently introduced; while it must be 1855 (see p. 277). 
This cycle may, however, be expected to be in use in 
the veiy centres of the Lamaic institutions, such as 
Lhassa, Tashilunpo, &c.‘ At some distance from Lhassa 
it seems to be no longer known, even if it were ever 
employed; the Lamas in Sikkim were not acquainted 
with it. 


3. The Year and its Divisions. 

The year with the Tibetans is a lunar one, i. e. the 
phases of the moon regulate the duration of the month, 
and twelve such months — ^afber the lapse of which nearly 
the same season begins to return — ^are the basis of the 
definition of the anmiftl period. Twelve of these lunar 


' The cycle may, however, peihape be tried when examining older do- 
coments. The historical document relating to the foundation of the monastery 
of Himis allows at all eyents of an interpretation by applying the 252 years 
oyde, compare p. 187; but it appears to be the more general custom to 
denominate the years also in historical treatises by the cycle of 60 years. 
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months are equal to 354 days, 8 hours, 48 min., 36-6 sec. 
— a total which is less than the solar year by 10 days, 
21 hours, 0 min., 11 sec. The Tibetan year nominally 
amounts to 360 days; and in order to bring it into 
accordance with the moon, one day,' from time to time, 
is not counted at alL But as this does not occur with, 
exact regularity, the months and years do not always 
begin on the same day as the Chinese months and 
years.* 

The difference between the lunar and the solar year is 
compensated by the Tibetans by inserting, for every period 
of nineteen years, seven intercalary months (Tib. Dashol) ; 
the error then remaining is not more than about two 
hours for this period, for seven lunar months give 206 
days, 17 hours, 8 min., 20 sec., and the inferiority of 
the lunar year for 19 years is altogether 206 days, 
15 hours, 3 min., 29 sec. It is only after about two 
centuries that the error amounts to one day.’ With 
respect to the principle which is followed in the inter- 
calation of the seven months 1 am not in possession of 
any details. Csoma says, that generally one month is 
inserted every third year.’ 

The year begins in February with the appearance of 

* Description dn TabeV’ in Kony. Jonrn. As., YoL lY., p. 187. In his 
Sonyenirs (Yol IL, p. 870) Hno states that, owing to the beliisf in laoky 
and unlnoky days, many are omitted altogether, and are then counted by 
the number of the preceding daya 

* See Ideler, os quoted aboye, p. 165. 

> In the Julian calendar the difference is much greater, amounting in 
188 years to a whole day. Mftdler, Popul&re Astronomie, p. 582. 

^ Osomo, L 0., p. 148, and Nouy. Joum. As., Yol. lY., p. 187. 
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the new moon.* The twelve months, in Tibetan Dava, 
are called the first, second, third month, &c., from one 
to twelve, or also by the names of the cyclic animals 
with the word “Dava” added.* The months are sub- 
divided into thirty days, in Tibetan Tsei, which are 
quoted by their numerals, and into weeks, in Tibetan 
Gungdun. Within the week the days bear the names 
of the sun, moon, and five planets.® Certain symbolical 
signs are also connected with the different days, as in 
the following enumeration: 


Number 
of the day 
within the 
week. 

Celestial body. 

Tibetan name. 

Symbolical sign. 

1 

The sun. 

Nyima. 

A son. 

2 

The moon. 

Dava. 

A waning moon. 

3 

Mars. 

Migmar. 

An eye. 

4 

Mercniy. 

Lhagpa. 

A hand. 

6 

Jupiter. 

Phurbu. 

Three nails. 

6 

Venus. 

Pasang. 

A garter. 

7 

Saturn. 

Penpa. 

A bundle. 

The c 

lays are subdivu 

led into twenty- 

four hours, each 


hour into sixty minutes, in Tibetan Chusrang. 

* So my brother Hermann, the Chinese description of Tibet, and Hue. 
Turner, however, was informed that the first month was January; “Embassy,^* 
p. 321. 

^ Cunningham’s “Ladak,” p. 396. Csoma and Schmidt, Dictionaries sub 
voce zla. 

s In the Chinese description of Tibet it is said that the five elements are 
introduced in the denomination of the days of the week, but I have found 
nothing at all tending to confirm the statement. 






CHAPTER XVn 


DESCRIPTION OF VARIOUS TABLES USED 
FOR ASTROLOGICAL PURPOSES 


Impobtance attributed to Astboloot.— I. Tables fob indicating ldokt and 
UNLUCKY Periods. 1. The elements and cyclic animals. 2. The spirits of 
the season. 3. Figures and oracles for determining the character of a given 
day.— II. Tables for direction in important Undertakings 1 . The square 
tortoise, 2. The circular tortoise.— UL Tables of Destiny in cases of 
Sickness. 1 . The human figures. 2. Allegorical figures and dice.— lY. Tables 
OF Marriage. 1. Table with numerals. 2. Table with cyclic animals.— 
y. A Soothsaying Table with numerous Figures and SsirrENCBB. 


Importance attributed to astrology. 

The Tibetans, like all primitive nations, attribute to 
the position of the sun in reference to the constellations, 
to the planets, to the direct active interference of gods 
and spirits, and such like, a very considerable influence 
upon the welfare of man in this and in future existences. 
To their priests, the Lamas, they ascribe the faculty of 
deciding what circumstances are to be considered as favour- 
able, and what unfavourable, for counteracting the effect 
of influences prejudicial to man, and for obtaining the 
assistance of benevolent spirits. These ends they seek to 
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attain by the performance of certain ceremonies and the 
presentation of various offerings; and nearly every in- 
dividual case requires to be accompanied by a ceremony,* 
the efficacy of which does not, however, depend upon its 
being performed by any particular Lama, although the 
services of a Lama in great repute for sanctity are 
considered to increase the chances of the ceremony’s 
producing the desired effect. But with respect to the 
science of “divination,” having for object the determin- 
ing of the character of a day, the residence for the time 
being of the gods, &c., the Lamas are not held to be 
equally endowed, one as the other. Those who have 
made a particular study of astrology, are applied to in 
all important cases having reference to the public wel- 
fare, as well as on such occasions as the marriage or 
the death of men of rank and wealth ; whilst for subjects 
of minor importance every Lama is considered weU-in- 
formed enough to give the required decision. In every 
monastery there is at least one divining Lama, who is 
then styled “the astrologer;” and larger ones even have 
one of the famous Ohoichong astrologers.* These latter 
have a particular school in the monastery Glarmakhya at 
Lh^sa, whilst the ordinary astrologers are instructed in 
the science by an elder priest; the principal part of their 
preparatory labours is the profound study of numerous 
mystical works. 

The decisions of the astrologers are pretended to be 

* Some of the ceremonies considered the most efficacious, and therefore 
the most frequently performed, have been described in Chapter XV. 

> See p. 156. 
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the result of mathematical calculations, combined with 
due observation of the phenomena to be taken into con- 
sideration for the case in point. The corresponding 
phenomena and their value vary considerably ; there are, 
however, certain rules respecting the different modalities, 
and the explanation of these rules forms the subject of 
numerous books on astrology. The deference paid to 
the Lamas in such things depends to a great extent upon 
the observance of secrecy with reference to the com- 
binations employed and the ceremonies perfomed ; these 
things are kept a perfect secret to Tibetans as well as 
to Europeans; and even Chibu Lama, who, in his inter- 
course with Europeans, had laid aside many a superstition, 
showed great reserve in communicating to my brother 
Hermann the clue to symbolical designs, or such like; 
although neither Chibu nor any other Lama ever showed 
any particular hesitation to sell such objects, when no 
detailed explanation was demanded. The St. Petersburg 
libraries, also, contain but few in which the rules for 
their interpretation are given. Even the different 
provinces have each its own peculiar principles of di- 
vination, and are but indifferently acquainted with the 
operations practised by, and the formularies in use among 
their neighbours. Many of the tables and symbolical 
diagrams described further on proved quite a novelty to 
the Lama Gombojew, when he was requested to tran- 
scribe for me into capital letters those sentences which 
in the original were written in the small characters. 

To the difficulties of obtaining information was added 
that arising from the vagueness with which all natives 
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speak when attempting any explanation, even of subjects 
far less mystical than astrology and divination. This 
may be offered as an excuse for the following details 
not being so complete and satisfactoiy as might be 
desired. And, besides, I could not well alter them much, 
as in their existing state they were best calculated to 
make us acquainted with the notions of the Tibetans 
concerning the natural phenomena and the functions of 
their gods. 

Tables used for the following purposes shall be 
described : 

1. Tables for indicating lucky and unlucky periods. 

2. Tables of direction, to determine towards what 
part of the compass the face of a man is to be turned 
when praying, and what direction his feet must take 
when he is about to set out on an important under- 
taking. 

3. Tables of destiny, consulted in cases of illness. 

4. Tables of marriage, employed to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the chances of happiness afforded by some pro- 
posed matrimonial alliance. 

5. A soothsaying table, with numerous figures and 
sentences. 


TABLES FOB INDICATING LUCKY AND UNLUCKY PERIODS. 
1. The elements and cyclic animals. 


to the calendar, as is the case with the table here described. 
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are mostly combinations of the figures used in chronology, 
viz. the twelve cyclic animals and the five elements. The 
technical term for such a table is Gabtsis (see p. 274). In 
the present case their divinatory combination forms part 
of a large roll not unlike in form to the documents of 
classical antiquity, on which are also delineated most 
of the diagrams subsequently described. It came firom 
Lhassa, and Hermann, meeting with it at Daijiling, seized 
the opportunity and bought it. The Gabtsis is composed 
of eight lines. 


1. 30 elementa. 

2. Colours of the elements. 


3. 60 cyclic animals. 


4. ) 

5. > Three rows of numerals. 

6. I 

7. Sentences, now rubbed off. 

8. Heads of the animals. 


Total length: 2 Engl, ft., 1 inch; breadth: 4 inches. 


The first and second lines are each subdivided into 
thirty compartments; the upper line contains the con- 
ventional figures for the elements,^ the lower their colours. 
The series of these figures and colours, and the objects 
represented are the following : 


* The same figures are also used to symbolize the names of the sixty 
years adopted from India.— A detailed explanation of these signs is contained 
in the astronomical book Yangsal Domi, about which see p. 281. 
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No. 

curr. 

Figures in the first line. 

Colours in 
the second 
line. 

Elements 

designated. 

1 

A cone of sacrifice. ' 

White. 

Iron. 

2 

Flames. 

Red. 

Fire. 

3 

A tree, the symbol of the vital principle. * 

Green. 

Wood. 

4 

A basin’ filled with fruits. 

YeUow. 

Earth. 

5 

A cone of sacrifice. 

White. 

Iron. 

6 

Flames. 

Red. 

Fire. 

7 

Waves. 

Blue. 

Water. 

8 

Ornaments upon the basis of a Ghorten. 

Yellow. 

Earth. 

9 

A conch.’ 

White. 

Iron. 

10 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood. 

11 

A river in a defile. 

Blue. 

Water. 

12 

A fortified temple. 

Yellow. 

Earth. 

13 

Flames. 

Red. 

Fire. 

14 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood. 

15 

A river in a narrow bed. 

Blue. 

Water. 

16 

Nails (the Phurbu*). 

White. 

Iron. 

17 

Flames on an altar. 

Red. 

Fire. 

18 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood. 

19 

Two altars. 

Yellow. 

Earth. 

20 

A cone of sacrifice within a basin. 

White. 

Iron. 

21 

Flames. 

Red. 

Fire. 

22 

A waterfall. 

Blue. 

Water. 

23 

The lower part of a Chorten. 

Yellow. 

Earth. 

24 

Two swords crossed. 

White. 

Iron. 

25 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood. 

26 

A plate with food. 

Blue. 

Water. 

27 

Slopes of mountain with shrubs.* 

Yellow. 

Earth. 

28 

Flames. 

Red. 

Fire. 

29 

A tree. 

Green. 

Wood. 

30 

A waterfall. 

Blue. 

Water. 


We see from this list, that in four instances the same 


element returns after having been succeeded by three 

* It represents either a Satsa (see p. 194), or a Zhalsai (see p. 22S). 

® This tree occurs again on the table described under No. I\, 2, where 
some details will be given. 

> This basin is meant for the Patra, or alms-bowl, carried by the Buddhas 
and priests in representations. See p. 210. 

* By a conch the Lamas are convoked to prayers. 

‘ Concerning the Phurbu, see p. 257. 

* This is the usual foreground in the landscapes within which are figured 
gods. See p. 211. 
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others, and in two instances this is the case after it had 
been followed by six. 

The third line shows the twelve cyclic animals in the 
form of human figures, standing upright and clad in the 
religious garment; but the head is that of an animal. 
The colours of the head, garment, and girdle are the 
following : 


No. 

curr. 

Name of the animal. 

head. 

Colour of the 

garment. 

girdle. 

1 

The mouse. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Green. 

2 

1 The ox. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

Blue. 

3 

The tiger. 

Green. 

Bed. 

Green. 

4 

The hare. 

Green. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

5 

The dragon. 

Yellow. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

6 

The serpent. 

Red. 

Yellow. 

Blue. 

7 

The horse. 

Red. 

White. 

White. 

8 

The sheep. 

Yellow. 

White. 

Red. 

9 

The ape. 

White. 

Blue. 

Green. 

10 

The bird. 

White. 

Blue. 

Blue. 

11 

The dog. 

Yellow. 

Green. 

White. 

12 

The hog. 

Blue. 

Green. 

Red. 


The colour of the head is important for the luckiness 
and unluckinesB of days; if it be the same with the 
colour of the birthday, the day is an unlucky one, but 
the probability of misfortune can be counteracted by offer- 
ings to the tutelary genii. 

The foudh, fifth and sixth lines contain Tibetan nu- 
merals in compartments tinted with the colours belong- 
ing to the respective numbers. 180 numbers are in- 
scribed, 60 in each horizontal series. They follow each 
other in the order here given: — 
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198766432198766482198765432198765433198766482198766482198765 

482198766482198765432198765432198765482198766432198766482198 

766482198765432198766432198765482198766432198765432198766432 

Each number has a colour which is not a different 
one for every one of the nine numbers, but which is 
never changed for the same number; 1 is white; 9 is red; 
8 is white; 7 is red; 6 is white; 5 is yellow; 4 is green; 
3 is blue; 2 is black. These numerals so coloured are 
called “the nine blots,” in Tibetan Meba gu, in Mongolian 
Mangga.‘ The succession of the Mebas is considered as 
important in many respects; its chief use is to indicate 
the years particularly dangerous to existence, which, ac- 
cording to the notions of the Tibetans return eveiy tenth 
year; these are the years, they say, in which “the 
birth-meba has to consolidate.” As birth-meba is taken 
that number in the fifth line (the second line of the 
series here detailed), which happens to be just beneath 
the animal in the sign of which a man has been bom; 
and in the arrangement described this Meba returns 
every tenth year, and is also the central number of nine 
compartments, the single numbers of which are exactly 
identical with those of a group ten, twenty years, &c., 
distant. The dangers of these critical years, coinciding 
with the “ consolidations of the birth-meba,” can be 
averted by the ceremony Rnibal chenpoi dokjed, “to turn 
back (the evils) in the name of the great tortoise,”* 


' «Me-ba, “a blot, blotch;” rfgu “nine.” Comp. Pallae, “Mongol. Volker.,” 
Vol. U., p. 229. 

’ Rua-ebal, “tortoite;" chhen-po’i, “of the great;” bzlog, “to torn back;” 
byod, “ to do.” About the ideas respecting the tortoise, details will be found 
at No. II., 1. 
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which the rich generally have performed for them by 
the Lamas in such years. 

In the seventh line thirty sentences had been written, 
but they had been almost entirely blotted out already 
when Hermann got the original. 

In the eighth line the beads of the sixty animals are 
repeated, two in one compartment, to indicate the phases 
of the moon. 

Another table for the same purpose obtained by 
Adolphe in Gnari Khorsum has the form of a square; 
round a tortoise in the centre are grouped three times 
the twelve cyclic animals; in the first series each is 
repeated once, in the two other series they are re- 
peated five times, to constitute the number of sixty. As 
a curious deviation from the list of the animals given 
above, I have to mention that, instead of the ox, we 
meet an elephant. Between the two spaces filled with 
the animals' are traced the 180 compartments, tinted with 
the colour of the Mebas and containing the correspond- 
ing numerals. In other divisions of the square the sym- 
bols of the son, the moon, and the planets Mars, Mer- 
cury, Jupiter, Venus and Saturn (see p. 289) are added, 
alternating with squares containing the nine Mebas. 

2. The paints of the season. 

Amongst the causes of the luckiness and unluckinesB of 
days are included the periodical migrations of the spirits m- 
habiting the regions above the earth. The two kinds of 
spirits, the good and evil ones, are supposed to shift their 
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abodes, partly every day, partly contemporaneously with the 
phases of the moon, the commencement of a new season, &c. 
They perform their migrations with unequal velocity, and 
therefore, the combination of the spirits varies for every 
day. It is very important to man, as is believed, to 
know which kind of spirits have arrived the very day 
on which he begins an undertaking; if the good spirits 
are more numerous than the bad ones, the day will be 
a lucky one, and the more so if the man’s tutelary deity 
is amongst the good spirits. This belief naturally offers 
a wide field of intrigue to the Lamas, Who alone are able 
to decide the actual movements of the spirits. Amongst 
the evil spirits particular attention is to be paid to the 
abode of four demons, who, in astrological maps of the 
sky, are typified by the following figures: a black dog; 
a monster with a human body and the tail of a dragon, 
meaning a Mahdraga, in Tibetan Tophye chenpo; a man on 
horseback; and, finally, the fabulous bird Garuda. Their 
images are always encircled by a double square frame; 
the inner one is divided into twelve compartments, in 
each of which the name of a cyclic animal is written; 
the outer frame contains Dharanls supposed to be able 
and willing to hinder obnoxious attempts of the evil 
spirits. To each of these demons also a season is as- 
signed; the black dog rules the spring, the Mahdraga 
the summer, the man on horseback the autumn, the bird 
Garuda the winter. 

The linear arrangement of such a table is here given: 
the squares show the position of the respective four demons, 
the surrounding numbers the succession of the names of 
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the twelve cyclic animals; the outer space is that contain- 
ing the Dharanis. 




3. Figures and erodes for the character of a day. 

A day which, according to its number in the eeriee of the 
days of a year, should be lucky, may for the individual man 
become &tal by drcumstances originating from the time 
of his birth and other important epochs in his life. But 
there are days which are lucky under all circumstances, 
whilst others are invariably unfavourable. The stability 
as well as the variable character of the thirty days of 
each month is iUustrated by tables divided into thirty 
principle compartments; the compartments show the 
symbolical figures of the single days, and below each is 
written a mystical sentence which reveals its character. 
Such a table allows one to predict whether the Chances 
of an undertaking are increased by the character of the 
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day, or whether man needii the assistance of a Lama, 
to tell him from which spirit or from what direction 
danger threatens, as also to indicate the means of 
averting it. The answer is considered to be derived 
from most complicated computations; the cyclic animals 
and the elements of the present year, the abode of 
the tutelary deity, the birth-meba, and many other 
things must be taken into consideration. Only the 
most expert astrologers are believed to have the neces- 
sary knowledge, and consequently the remuneration 
demanded for their assistance and cooperation is high; 
so that none but the great and wealthy possess the 
means of getting indicated the reasons which render one 
day lucky, another unlucky. Chibu Lama said that such 
tables were generally consulted only by Rajas, and that 
copies of the book in which this kind of calculation is 
detailed are very rare in every Buddhist country; no 
copy had to be was in Sikkim. 

The table which wiU be here described also forms 
part of the great roU which was bought by Hermann 
during his travels in 1855, who even obtained some 
explanations about the general meaning of the sen- 
tences. When I continued the analysis, first by get- 
ting transcribed the sentences which in the original are 
written with small characters, which could be done 
but very imperfectly, as by the frequent use of the roll 
about one-half of the squares had become quite illegible 
by friction, I found, also here, so many words used not 
introduced into Tibetan literature as known hitherto, that 
all that could be deciphered with sufficient accuracy was 
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some few words; these I add in brackets to the verbal 
native information. 

I now give the desaiption of the table. In the upper 
left-hand comer (in space No. I.) Manjusri* is represented 
sitting upon a throne; in the opposite comer (in No. 11.) 
is the sword of wisdom, an emblem of his superior 
knowledge. Each of these two figures occupies the 
longitudinal space of two squares and the breadth of 
one. The rest of the plate is filled up by the following 
thirty figures and their corresponding sentences. 


Although the arrangement is 
very plain, the delineation, 
combined with the numbers, 
will facilitate the represent- 
ation to the reader of the 
position of the symbols. 


1. A bird; good. 

2. An elephant; middling. 

3. The bird Glarada; good. 

4. A wheel, the Buddhist symbol typifying the 
preaching of the Buddhas, as also the circle of 
existences, and the supreme power of the fabulous 
fabulous kings Chakravartin.’ Good. 

5. A bird; bad. (Words below: nine, bird, danger, 
evd spirit, tiger ; dga, bya, ^nod, ’dre, stag.) 

6. A box within a frame; middling. 


1. 

T1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

II. 







7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 









15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 









23 

29 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 










■ See p. 66. * See p. 127. 
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7. Pot to keep water for worship. Good. (Thirteen, 
mouse, ox, two; 6chu-^Bum, byi, j-lang, grzhis.) 

8. The nine Mebas distributed in a circle Rimilar to 
the centre of the tortoise described in one of the 
subsequent Nos.; middling. 

9. A leopard; good. 

10. A lion; good. 

11. The three holy beings, Buddha, Dharma, Saugha^* 
typified by three gems set in a golden case. Good. 
(Seventeen, armour, shield, good, staff, bird, ape, 
two, from, perpetual; 6chu-6dun, go, khrab, Ajang, 
ber, bya, sprel, jzhis, nas, rtag. 

12. A deer; not very good. 

13. Nine human skulls; bad. 

14. An instrument for rattling at worship; good. 

15. Two peacocks; middling. 

16. A horse; good. 

17. Another bird; middling. 

18. A serpent; middling. (Three, doije, a young sheep, 
bird, serpent, two, Irom, perpetual; ^sum, rdorje, 
lu-gu, bya, sbrul, gnyis, nas, rtag.) 

19. The tree of blue colour of turquoise; good. 

20. A sleeping sick man leaning back in a chair ; bad. 
(Two, hare, sleeping, refreshment, motiv, man, 
from, perpetual; g^nyis, yos, nyal-du, sim, rgya, mi, 
nas, rtag.) 

21. A three-headed man; bad. (The twenty-ninth, 
head, three, hog, hare, perpetual; nyer-(%u-pa, 
mgo, gsum, phyag, yos, rtag.) 

* See p. 184. 
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22. The Svastica, a Buddhist symbol most frequently 
met with in images; good. 

23. A temple in the Lhassa style; good. 

24. A Yak; good. 

25. A Dorje; good. 

26. A dragon; good. (The fourth, of the Bon, sheep, 
two, from, perpetual; 6zhi-pa, bon-kyi, lug, guyis, 
nas, rtag.) 

27. Another bird; bad. (The ninteenth, bird, mouse, 
ox, two, from, perpetual; Achu-dgu-pa, bya, byi, 
l 7 lang, snyis, nas, rtag.) 

28. A headless man; the worst. (Twenty-three, man, 
dead-body, eight, of the belly, bird, ape, from, 
the upper, perpetual; nyer-^sum, mi, ro, Argyad, 
grod-gyi, bya, sprel, nas, yas, rtag.) 

29. The Dorje; good. (Twenty-seven, ape, perpetual; 
nyer-Adun, sprel, rtag.) 

30. The tortoise-shell; good. (Thirty, lotus -flower, 
leaf, eight, dog, thunder, two, the first, perpetual ; 
snm-Achu, padma, ’dab, Argyad, gyi, ’brug, g^nyis, 
yas, rtag.) 

n. 

TABLES FOR DIRECTION IN IMPORTANT UNDERTAKINGS. 

1. The sqime tortoise. 

The essential figure of such tables is a tortoise, the 
feet of which are often drawn as hands {see Hates XIV., 
XV., XVI.); its shell is divided into numerous compart- 
ments, in each of which an allegorical figure is traced sym- 
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bolizing some part or direction of the universe. The 
tortoise is considered by the Tibetan Buddhists to support 
the' universe ; and it is in allusion to this belief that it 
is generally drawn surrounded by water, signifying the 
ocean which washes the shores of the different continents. 
The legend having reference hereto, and which Fallas* 
also found to be spread amongst the Mongolian tribes, 
is this: As often as the universe, after its destruction, 
has to be re-moulded, the chaos, a fluid and incoherent 
mass, is somewhat dried by the winds, and the liquid 
ingredients separated from the solid. At the time of 
the creation of the present world, Manjusri caused a tor- 
toise of enormous size to emanate from him and to float 
in this chaos. Then considering, as god of wisdom, that 
the continents to be formed needed a solid basis, he rose 
up into the atmosphere and discharged a golden arrow, 
which struck the tortoise in its right side causing it to 
turn over and sink down through the chaotic mass, drop- 
ping blood from its wound, leaving behind its excrements, 
and vomiting Are, thus increasing the elementary parts 
dissolved in the waters; and when the consolidation took 
place, it furnished the basis of the universe, which now 
rests upon the flat under side of its shell. 

This surface is quite distinctly characterised, in all 
representations 1 have before me, as the under shell, not 
as the back of the tortoise. The head is turned upwards 
to show the face, and what makes it more evident still, 

' Compare Pallas, ** Mongol. VolkerBchaften,” Vol. II., p. 21. The fullest 
account of it was told by the Limas to stand in the Tibetan book Shecba 
rabsal history of science.” 
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the human hands connected with the tortoise, have 
distinctly a position of the thumb which shows the lower 
part to the observer. For astrological purposes this lower 

part of the tortoise- 
shell is drawn either 
square or circular, 
which necessarily also 
causes a very differ- 
ent arrangement of its 
component parts. The 
shell here described is 
a square one. The ac- 
companying sketch 
shows the distribution 
of the compartments ; the numbers I have inserted have re- 
ference to the figures, which will be subsequently explained. 

In the centre is traced a circle with eight Mebas 



in this order: 



9 



Cl 


~ 7 | 

1 ; the central square is here 





empty, but in other diagrams of the tortoise it contains 
a numeral. A square frame surrounding the circle is 
the next division, and contains compartments with the 
twelve cyclic^ animals (their position is indicated in the 
sketch by the numerals from 1 to 12); it also contains 
the symbolical signs of the four principal corners of the 
universe: No. 13, fire (flames) = north; No. 14, iron 
(two angles meaning the Phurbu) — east; No. 15, water 
(waves) = south; No. 16, tree (leaves) = west. The 
rest of the shell is divided into eight principal divisions 
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(No. 17 to 24 of the sketch), which are distinguished by 
a frame of double lines; each is subdivided again into 
nine compartments. In the central part of every one 
of these groups we find a mystical sign, one of the 
“eight symbolical forms,” in Tibetan Parkha chakja chad, 
meaning one of the eight regions of the universe, of 
which there are ten in all* For astrological purposes 
mystical names are given to them, and generally they are 
symbolized by the following signs (see also Plate XIV., XV.) : 

North. Li, fire. (In No. 17.) 

North-east. Ehon, earth. (In No. 18.) 

East. Da, iron. (In No. 19.) 

South-east. Khen, heaven. (In No. 20.) 

South. Kham, water. (In No. 21.) 

South-west. Gin, mountain. (In No. 22.) 

West. Zin, tree. (In No. 23.) 


These signs, however, are not exclusively introduced 
in this form: other types may be occasionally considered 
' See p. 1S6, 269. 

* Pallfts, Mongol. Yolkenchaften,” Vol. U., p. 229, has likewise inserted 
the allegorical names for the eight comers of the universe: his names are 
the same as above, but the region they typify differs. I shall have occasion 
in the next pages to prove, byt he place which they in a occnppy compass, that 
in their explanation he is wrong. 
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2. Allegorical figures and dice. 

A rectangular table 6 inches long, and 4 inches broad, 

The squares 1, 2, 3, 4 are filled 
up by representations of the twelve 
cyclic animals, in groups so ar- 
ranged that one animal is ridden 
by three others. They are con- 
sidered here as introductory figures and have their par- 
ticular importance when a marriage is contracted, but not in 
reference to sickness ; they shall be explained in the subse- 
quent section, IV. Squares 5 to 16 are the spaces which 
contain the objects and sentences consulted in illness; they 
are: 5. Two coniferous trees. 6. Buildings during inunda- 
tion. 7. Two coniferous trees, 8. One tree.’ 9. Two sacred 
buildings. 10. Two eyes. The sentences in 10 to 16 are 
written in running-hand with abbreviations, so that a 
literal transliteration was not possible for square 12. These 
sentences^ follow in the succession my diagram gives: — 

11. The flourishing (green) tree of life will be broken 
now or later. — ^No. 1. 

12. [The golden tree will now be broken]. — This, 
however, stands under the image of the buildings 
in inundation, in which no allusion to a tree could 
be discovered. 

1 3. The tree of the blue colour of turquoise will be 
broken now or later. — ^No. 2. 

^ Namber 12, of which the exact tranBlation could not be given, » marked 
by brackets. In the other sentences the numerals after ^'No.” have reference 
to the Tibetan text in Plate XVIII., II. 


divided into 24 parts. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


23 

24 
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14. The tree (/Pag-fisain-shing^ will be broken now or 
later. — No. 3. 

15. The celebrated houses and enclosures will be 
destroyed now or later. — No. 4. 

16. Now or later the eyes of death shall meet you. — 
No. 5.® 

The spaces 19 to 24 represent the six surfaces of a 
die. The dots upon dice used for soothsaying purposes 
show here . the following arrangment, one half of the 
dots being white, the other black. 


r' 


0 o o o 

• • • • 


o • 
o • 
o • 
o • 


0 

O • 


o • 


o • 


0 • 

0 


0 o • • 
o 0 • • 


0 o • • 

o • 
o o • • 


The dice are either cubes, like the European ones, or 
rectangular parallepidedons, sometimes comparatively very 
long. The latter, in consequence of their foim, have two 
sides blank. 


IV. 

TABLES FOR MARRIAGE. 

1. Talle with numerals. 

One diagram of this kind shows a table of nine squares, 
each divided again into nine spaces; the central is a rectangle, 
in which is inscribed a short sentence; the eight surrounding 

^ It is a fabulous tree which accomplishes every wish. Schmidt, “Tibet. 
Lexicon.” 

* A great number of similar oracles have been compiled in the book 
ried-tho yangi zamatog “handbook of oracles.” 
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spaces contain each the number of a Meba. The arrangement 
of the numerals is as given in the accompanying figure. 



The sentences in the rectangles were explained to 
Hermann to run thus:' 

I. Medicine of the sky, true, 
n. Medicine of the sky, middle. 

HI. Medicine of the sky, partly true. 

IV. Imaginarily true according to man’s knowledge. 

V. Of middle fortune, mediocre (the Lama said: 
Imaginarily true, but doubtful). 

VI. Imaginarily true, and bad by imagination. 

VII. Utterly bad. 

Vin. Likely to be bad. 

IX. A little better than the regular bad ones. 

This table is consulted by the parents of the young 
people to be married, who throw a sacred seed upon it; 

^ The inscriptions had been so much injured that I could only veriiy 
the fifth. 
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the inscription of the square upon which the seed rests, 
is taken as the general character of the answer as to 
the felicity of the ensuing • marriage, but the answer 
allows a variety of interpretations, according to the birth 
Meba of the young people, and to the Meba of the square, 
if the seed happens to rest upon a numeral and not 
upon the inscription. Also the elements under which 
they were born, are taken into consideration. In this 
respect it is universally admitted that the circumfitance, 
that the elements under which the young people were 
bom are not the same would entail discord and strife, 
if the element which is superior in power were not 
neutralized by ceremonies which, of course, can only be 
performed with efficacy by the Lamas. The relations of 
the elements are detailed in tlie following sentences; 
their Tibetan text is given in Plate XIX., 11. 

‘‘The mother of wood is water, the son of wood fire; 

“The enemy of wood is iron, the friend of wood 
earth; 

“The mother of water is iron, the son of water wood; 

“The enemy of water is earth, the friend of water fire; 

“The mother of iron is earth, the son of iron water; 

“The enemy of iron is fire, the friend of iron water; 

“The mother of earth is fire, the son of earth iron; 

“The enemy of earth is wood, the friend of earth 
iron.” 

These notions ‘ are evidently founded upon con- 
siderations on the conditions ot growth and decay of 
the existing objects; for wood, or the plants, grow in 


Comp. Pallas, 1. c., p. 230. 
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the earth and are fed by water; wood furnishes the 
material for fire, but wood, or trees, are felled by iron. 
Iron (shovels) are indispensable for irrigation-canals, to 
furnish the plants, (wood) with the necessary water, of 
which, however, they are deprived to a certain extent 
by the earth, into which a part sinks and is lost.* Fire 
again renders possible the use of water for cooking, and 
thus increases its importance for man. 

2. Table with cyclic animals. 

All the tribes of Central Asia’ suppose that the different 
natures of the elements which constitute the cycle of twelve 
years, cause mutual affection or aversity; the rules, 
however, which the Tibetans have established on this head, 
are very arbitrary; they believe, e.g. that the bird would 
pick the horse, &c. They speak of six varieties of relative 
feelings, viz.; very great affection; mediocre affection; 
indifference; disinclination; great hatred; deadly hatred. 
Deadly hatred is incurable, and under such auspices 
young people should, properly, not be permitted to 
marry; but if the parties are wealthy and liberal, the 
hatred may be prevented from breaking out. All other 
relations of the animals can be m.odified — the influence of 
the unfavourable weakened or totally counteracted, that 
of the favourable strengthened and increased. 

Diagrams in the divisions of which such groups of 
animals are formed, are very frequent; their arrangement 

* The general dryneei of the climate in Tibet makes cultiyationr much 
more dependent upon irrigation than in nearly any inhabited part of the 
globe. 

* Comp. Pallas, 1. c., pp. 236, 263. 
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Hate XIX. 


DIVINATION FORMUUE. 

TAKEN FROM FIGURE-TABLES FROM ONARI KH6RSUM. 
1. For % interpretation of oracles. 

The oracles to which they refer are given on Plate XX. 

1 . 2 . 

3. 4. s. 




12. IS. 14. 


2. Rythmical sentences concerning the influence of the elements^ 
for good or bad, upon a proposed marriage. 
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is either that the head of two animals are delineated 
within one division, or that their names are inscribed 
instead: occasionally also an animal is ridden by a 
monster in human shape with the heads of one or even 
more of the cyclic animals. Whether the hatred or dis- 
inclination will become fatal to the couple, is determined 
by the casting of dice. 

Tables of this sort had been appended to the astro- 
logical roll from Lhassa (see p. 293). 

The one which shows the combinations of animals 
between which feelings of averseness very probably exist, 
has 36 compartments; the twelve squares of the first 
two lines have the heads of the animals drawn turned 
away from each other ; the remainder contain their names ; 
the entire series is this: — 


Tiger 

Hare 

Dragon 

Serpent 

Horse 

Sheep 

Ape 

Bird 

Dog 

Sheep. 

Mouse. 

Ox 

Hare 

Tiger 

Serpent 

Dragon 

Sheep 

Horse 

Bird 

Ape 

Hog 

Dog. 

Ox 

Mouse 

Dragon 

Ox 

Horse 

Hare 

Ape 

Serpent 

Dog 

Sheep 

Mouse 

Bird 

Tiger 

Hog 

Serpent 

Mouse 

Ox 

Tiger 

Bird 

Dragon 

Hog 

Horse 

Sheep 

Ape 

Hare 

Dog 

Horse 

Hog 

1 

Ape 

Ox 

Dog 

Hare 

Mouse 

Serpent 

Tiger 

Sheep 

Dragon 

Bird 

Sheep 

Dog 

Bird 

Mouse 

Hog 

Tiger 

Ox 

Dragon 

Hare 

Horse 

Serpent 

Ape 
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Another combination shows the animals which may 
but do not necessarily prove unfavourable; it comprises 
four divisions, and in each is seen an animal ridden 
by a monster with the heads of three animals. In the 
first division the hog is ridden by the bird, serpent and 
dog; in the second the ape by the mouse, sheep, and 
tiger; in the third the tiger by the horse, ox and ape; 
in the fourth the serpent by the dragon, the hog and 
hare. These figures are the same as those which occupy 
the four first spaces of the table which is described on 
p. 313, as used for consultation in cases of sickness. 


V. 

A SOOTHSAYING TABLE WITH NUMEROUS FIGURES 
AND SENTENCES. 

It was but after great hesitation on the part of the 
Lamas that Adolphe and Robert obtained this table at 
Mangnang, in Gnari Khorsum; they were repeatedly as- 
sured that no other copy could be procured, except after 
much delay, direct from Lhassa. As my brothers did 
not succeed in obtaining information from the Lamas of 
Mangnang concerning its application, I addressed myself 
to Mr. Schiefuer, in order to obtain details about ana- 
logous objects; but though he inquired with his usual 
kindness about such materials, I remained limited to the 
translation of the inscriptions, and, for the interpretation 
of the figures, to the analogy of the forms with those 
on other tables. 
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The original is 21 inches long, and 18 inches broad; 
its principal part is divided into 78 rectangles which 
contain either a figure, or a sentence, or both combined; 
some, however, are empty. Along its sides two vertical 
stripes are left to receive explanatory directions for the 
use of the table; of these, however, one is empty. In 
order to facilitate the explanation, 1 give as usual the 
outlines of the compartments; where a number is omitted, 
the space is empty. 


B 

— 


A 

_ — 



B 



2 

3 

_Aj 

n 

B 

1 


■ 

8 





2 

3 




B 




4 


19 


m 

22 



y 




mi 

28 

29 

30 

6 

7 





34 

35 

36 

Y 


37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

i 


43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

10 


49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

11 

12 



56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

13 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

14 



68 

69 

70 

71 

72 





75 

76 

77 

78 





1 

1 





In the translation here given the sentences, in order 
to the distinguish in g of them from the figures, are placed 
between marks of quotation. 
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A. The central table with its figures and sentences. 

The numbers at the commencement of the line have reference to those in A 
of the preceding diagram; the numbers at the end of the sentences refer to 
Plate XX., where the respective sentences are printed in Tibetan characters. 

1. “The celestial chair, is it empty or not?” (No. 1.) 

2. A lion. 

3. “The twisted snare, shall it slip through (under 
the object) or not?”* (No. 2.) A twisted rope. 

4. The skin of a man. 

5. The walls of a religious establishment. 

6. “Shall every track be lost of the residence of the 
king of eloquence or not?”* (No. 3.) A Lama. 

7. “The peacock beneath the throne of lions,* shall it 
be victorious or not.” (No. 4.) 

8. The peacock riding a lion: this is a symbol of 
the throne of lions. 

‘9. “The residence of turquoise colour, shall it be 
destroyed or not?” (No. 5.) The figure is meant 
for an altar with a cone of sacrifice (Zhalzai)* 
upon it.” 

10. A string of beads, symbolizing human skulls. 

11. The vessel Namgyal bumpa,* with flowers put into 
the neck. 

12. “The golden Doqe, shall it open itself like a 

^ The snare, in Tibetan Zhagpa, is a symbol of power, see pp. 213, 216. 
It occurs again sub Nos. 18, 21, 48. The words in parentheses are paraphases 
of the Tibetan texts. 

* ManjusrT is meant, the god of eloquence and wisdom (see p. 65). 

® See p. 211. * See p. 228. * See p. 247. 
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flower (appear) in the sky?” (No. 6.) A Dorje, 
the symbol of power.' 

13. “The bad speech of the unbelievers,* will it come 
forth or not?” (No. 7.) 

14. An unbeliever. 

15. “The mat, shall it be made to melt (be destroyed) 
by fire or not?” (No. 8.) A figure similar to a 
chess-board. 

16. The Phurbu, the symbol of power over the evil 
spirits. (See p. 257.) 

17. A circle for divination. 

18. Twisted ropes, meaning the snare. (Comp. Fig. 3.) 

19. “The celestial and the twisted shall they 

be cut or not?”* (No. 9.) 

20. The figures of “Byang-bu” and “Thai;” the former 
is a stalk with green leaves, the latter a parallel- 
ogram fastened to a stick. 

21. The snare (comp. Fig. 3.). No meaning found 
for the respective sentence. 

22. An arrow with ribands. 

23. Two astrological instruments. 

24. The trident, the symbol of power over the evil 
spirits. (See p. 215.) 

25. “The magistrate’s residence shall it become empty 
or not.” (No. 10.) 

26. A bridge, of which three arches are seen. 

' See p. 215. 

* In Sanskrit Tirtbika; see p. 25. 

* The two Tibetan words which I could not translate, are byang-bu, and 
thal. Byang-bu the Dictionaries explain by “a title, an address;” for thal 
they give ^^dust, ashes,” for thal-mo they have “palm of the hand. 
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27. “The magic wand, shall it break or not?” (No. 11.) 
Two staffs, one standing upright, the other with 
its upper end bent. 

28. The walls of a religious building. (Comp. Fig. 5.) 

29. A Lama. 

30. A Lama. 

31. “The enclosure of the fire-place of the followers 
of the Bon religion, shall it be empty or not?” 
(No. 12.) 

32. A priest of the Bon religion, holding a sword 
and a shield. 

33. “The excellent horse* and the man, shall they go 
away in opposite directions or not?” (No. 13.) 
A man on horseback. 

34. A sword. 

35. A bow in a case, and a quiver with four arrows. 

36; An arrow without ribands. 

37. “The shoes, shall they be carried away by the 
water or not?” (No. 14.) 

38. Two shoes standing on the slopes of a hill. 

39. “The divine astrology, shall it become known or 
not?” (No. 15.) Two astrologers in religious 
garments. 

40. A bow and a arrow. 

41. Two fishes swimming in water. 

42. A bird sitting upon a flower. 

43. Water. (Comp. Fig. 49.) 


* The LuDgta, or airy horse is to be understood here, and its faculty of 
keeping off the dangers which might arise from the disharmony of the cyclic 
animals, the elements and the planets. See Plate XL, and p. 258. 
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44. “The garment and the umbrella with the handle 
of turquoise, shall it fall down (to the earth) or 
not?” (No. 16.) The handle of a turquoise. 

45. “The lodgings, shall they be destroyed by the 
servant, or not?” (No. 17.) Walls. 

46. A Lama wearing the magic mirror. 

47. A snare hanging down from a rope. (Comp. Fig. 3.) 

48. Several snares hanging down from a rope. 

49. “The spring of the universe, shall it dry up or 
not?” (No. 18.) It must refer to Fig. 43. 

50. “The paternal house, shall it come into the pos- 
session of the enemies, or not?” (No. 19.) Walls. 

51. “The magic mirror, shall it appear or not?” 
(No. 20.) The mirror supported by a flower. 

52. Three Lamas. 

53. A full-blown flower. 

54. Five arrows and a bow. 

56. “The pillars (of the Buddhist faith) and the thousand 
offerings, shall they be spread far and wide, or not? 
(No. 21.) Three vessels for offerings upon a table. 

57. Three Lamas, the first clad in red and green, 
his two companions are left uncoloured. 

58. A Lama with the magic mirror. 

59. A TiRTYifl. clad in red, leaving the house. 

60. Its upper part is filled with the point of the 
arrows and bow (comp. T^ig- 54) » ^ lower 
and reaches the flower from the square under- 
neath. 

61. “The white genius of the excellent land, shall he 
submit himself or not?’' (No. 22.) 
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62. A sentence, but no meaning was found. 

63. A conch, with which the Lamas are summoned 
to prayers. 

64. The magic mirror. 

65. A leaf 

66. An open flower, its upper part is formed by the 
magic mirror. 

68. A hog. 

69. A pillar (supporting a monastery, or Buddhism in 
general). 

70. An altar with an offering vessel, and a flame 
burning under it. 

71. Walls. 

72. A house. 

75. The black celestial dog.‘ 

76. A yak. 

77. A tiger. 

78. A hare. 

B. Liredims for finding out the due answer. 

The Dumerals at the commencement are those in B of the diagram on p. 321, 
and those at the end of the line refer to the Tibetan texts in Plate XIX, 1. 

1. “Begin to count the terrestrial fortress from the 
celestial king.” (Manjusri.) (No. 1.) 

2. [The quantity of letters which could he read was not 
sufficient to guess the meaning]. (No. 2.) 

3. “Count the water from the tiger.” (No. 3.) 

4. “Count the earth from the tiger.” (No. 4.) 


' See p. 299. 
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5. Count the iron from the tiger and the hare.” 
(No. 5.) 

6. “Count the fire from the hare.” (No. 6.) 

7 “Count the wood from the hare.” (No. 7.) 

8. “Count the water from the hare.” (No. 8.) 

9. “Count the preceding (hare) from these three 
(elements).” (No. 9.) 

10. “Count the fire from the tiger.” (No. 10.) 

11. “Count the water from the ape.” (No. 11.) 

12. “Count the preceding (ape and tiger) from the 
five (elements).” (No. 12.) 

13. “Count the subsequent from the five.” (No. 13.) 

14. “Count from the year of the heaven.” (No. 14.) 


Having arrived at the conclusion of the descriptive 
part of this volume, I may be allowed to add still 
a few remarks, though of a general bearing, in allusion 
to the contributions which the inquiries into Buddhism 
have afforded for the explanation of monumental remains 
in Europe, particularly in Norway, as well as for the 
interpretation of ancient mythological terminology. Prof. 
Holmboe of Stockholm, when comparing the tumuli and 
long walls extant in many parts of Norway with the 
Topes in India and Afghanistan and the Chortens and 
Manis of Tibet, found so many surprising analogies, that 
he at length declared that, in his opinion, it is highly 
probable, “the teachers of Buddhism advanced as far as 
Scandinavia, after having passed through the vast provinces 
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of Russia.”’ And, what may be more unexpected still, even 
in Mexico Buddhism was discovered to have had followOrs 
as late as the 1 3th century, a circumstance made evident 
from the details and descriptions contained in a Chinese 
author of the end of the fifteenth century of our era 
concerning “the far distant land into which pious men 
and heavy storms had transferred the sacred doctrine.”* 


‘ For details see Holmboe, ^^Traces de Buddhisme en Norvege,” p. 69. 
Even the name of the god Odin, or Wodan, the highest god in German 
mythology, Holmboe says, may be referred to Buddhist terms and to the 
Sanskrit word Budh and its derivations Buddha^ Bodhin, Bodhan^ Bodhant 
The change of b into v has taken place already in Sanskrit, and the dropping 
of the V in the ancient language of Norway is said to be very frequent in 
words in which it is followed by o or w.— A brief summary, with critical 
remarks, of Holmboe's book is given by Rajendralal Mitra in Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XXVIL, p. 46. 

* See Neumann, as quoted by Lassen, “Indische Alterthumskunde,** Vol. IV., 
p. 749. ~ In the United States of America, too, artificial mounds have been 
found bearing such a curious analogy with the tumuli in Norway, that it 
has been suggested by American antiquarians, that a people coming from 
Norway discovered America already about the year 1000 of our era. Rafn, 
as quoted by Holmboe, p. 23. 
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A. 

LITERATUEE 

AN ALPEAfiETICAL LIST OF THE WOSES AND MEMOIRS 
CONNECTED WITH BUDDHISM, ITS DOGMAS, HISTORY, 

AND GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 

TITLES OF THE PERIODICALS AND COLLECTIVE PUBLICATIONS 
CON8DLTED.-ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE AUTHORS. 

The following register gives the iiill title of all notable 
publications on Buddhism, including memoirs contained 
in periodicals, as well as separate works. The literature 
of the various languages of Europe is so vast that I 
dare not hope that this list is sufficiently detailed and 
complete. But I may be allowed at least to add, as an 
apology for my compilation, that I was not aided by 
a previous enumeration of this kind. 

For official assistance I am particularly indebted to 
the director of the Boyal and State Library at Munich, 
Professor Halm. 

An arrangement of the literature in reference to the 
pnndpal dfyects is easily found in the “Index,” where the 
respective publications are added to the other details. 
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TITLE80FTHE PERIODICALS AND OTHERPUBLICATIONS 
EXAMINED. 


(The words in brackets are the abbreviations 1 use.) 


Abhandlungen der koniglichen Akademie der WissenschafteD zu 
Berlin. Up to 1860. (Abh. d. Berl. Akad.) 

Abbeitek der russischen Mission in Peking. Deutsche Ueber- 
setzung von Abel und Mecklenburg. Berlin, 1858. Vols. I., II. 
(Arb. d. russ. Mission.) 

Abghiv fiir die wissenschaftliche Kunde von Russland, von Erman. 
Vols. L to XX. (Erman’s Archiv.) 

Asiatic Reseabches, or Transactions of the Society instituted 
in Bengal. Calcutta. Vols. I. to XX. The octavo edition is 
distinguished by 8°. (As. Res.) 

Bulletin scientihque publie par TAcadenue des Sciences de 
St. Petersbourg. Vols. I. to X. (Bull. sc. St. Petersb. Acad.) 

Bulletin de la classe historico-philologique de rAcademie Im- 
periale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg. Vols. 1. to XIV. (Bull. 
hist.-phil. St. Petersb.) 

Bulletin de rAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
bourg. Vols. 1. to V. (BuU. St. Petersb. Acad.) 

Chinese Repositoby. Canton. Vol. III. (Chin. Rep.) 

Deneschbiften der k. k. Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 
(Denkschr. d. Wien. Akad.) 

GtLEANINOB in Science.1.’ Calcutta. Vols. I. to III. (Glean, 
in sc.) 
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Journal Asiatique, ou Recueil de Mfimoires, d’Extraits et de 
Notices relatifs a Thistoire, a la philosophie, aux sciences, a 
la litterature et aux langues des peuples orientaux. Vols. I. to V. 
(Journ. As.) 

Journal of the American Oriental Society. New-York. (Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc.) 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vols. I. to XXX. 
(Journ. As. Soc. Beng.) 

Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vols. I. to V. (Journ. Bomb. R. As. Soc.) 

Journal of the Ceylon branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Colombo, 1845, 1848, 1850, 1853. (Journ. Ceylon. R. As. 
Soc.) 

Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia. Singapore. 
New series. Vols. 1. to IJI. (Journ. Ind. Arch.) 

Journal (also Transactions) of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. V^ols. I. to XIX. (Journ. R. As. Soc.) 

Journal des Savants. Paris. From 1820-1856. (Journ. des Sav.) 

Journal of the Shanghai Literary Society. (Journ. Shanghai 
Lit. Soc.). 

Madras Journal of Literature, and Science. Madras. New 
Series. Vols. 1. to VII. (Madras Journ.) 

Memoires de I’lnstitut Imperial de France, Academie des In- 
scriptions. (Mem. de Tlnst. de France.) 

MiiMOlRES presentes a I’Academie Imp^riale des Sciences de 
St. Petersbourg par divers savants. Vols. I. to VI. (Mem. 
des sav. etrang. St. Petersb.) 
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MiiMOlBEB de TAcademie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Peters- 
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Nouv. Journ. As. 4® Serie, Vol. X. (1847.), p. 265. 
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JuLlEN, Stan.: Concordance Sinico-Sanskrite d’un nombre con- 
siderable de titres d^ouvrages bouddbiques, recueillie dans un 
catalogue chinois de Fan 1306, et publiee, apres le dechiffre- 
ment et la restitution des mots indiens. Nouv. Joum. As. 
4* Serie, VoL XIV., pp. 351-446. 

Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang et de ses voyages dans 

rinde entre les annees 629 and 645 de notre ere. Paris, 
1853. 

Griticdl dies,: Schiefher: A: Melanges Asiatiques. Vol. II. 

Kishen Kant Bose: Some account of the country of Bhutan. 
As. Res., Vol. XV., p. 128. 

Kittoe, M. : Note on an Image of Buddha found at Sherghatti. 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVI., Part I., p. 78. 

Note on the sculptures of Bodh Gya. Joum. Ac., Vol. XVI., 

Part. L, p. 334. 

Compare also on Buddha Gaya the paper of Burney. 

Notes on Places in the Province of Behar, supposed to be 

those described by Chi-Fa-Hian, the Chinese Buddhist priest 
who made a pilgrimage to India, at the close of the 4th. 
century. Joum. &c., Vol. XVI., p. 953. 

KlapEOTH, J. : Beise in den Kaukasus und nach Georgien. 
Vol. I. and II. 1812. 

Beleuchtung und Widerlegung der Forschungen iiber die 

Geschichte der Volker Mittelasiens von 1. J. Schmidt. 1824. 

Critical disc,: Sylvestre de Sacy. Joum. des Sav., 1825. 
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Klapboth, J. : Description du Tubet, traduite du chinois en 
russe par le Pke Hyacinthe, et du russe en frangais par 
M***; revue sur Toriginal chinois et accompagnee de notes. 
Nouv. Joum. As., Vol. IV., pp. 81, 241.; VoL VI., pp. 161, 321. 
Fragmens Bouddhiques. (Extrait du Nouv. Joum. As., Mars 
1831.) Paris, 1831. 

Table Chronologique des plus celebres patriarches et des 

evenements remarquables de la Religion Bouddhique, redigee 
en 1678, traduite du Mongol et commentee. Nouv. Journ. As., 
Vol. VII. (1831), p. 161. 

Explication et Origine de la formule bouddhique Om mani 

padme hoM. Nouv. Joum. As., Vol. VII., p. 185. 

For his edition of Timkowsky see this name. 

Knox: The ceremonial of the ordination of a Burmese priest. 
Journ. R. As. Soc., Vol. III. 

Koppen, C. F. : Die Religion des Buddha und ihre Entstehung. 
Vols. I. and 11, Berlin, 1857, 1859. (Vol. IL is also entitled: 
Die lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche.) 

Critical diss.: Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg. Vol. XVIII. (1859), p. 513. 
Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1858, p. 401. 

Kobosi, see Csoma de Koros. 

Kowalewskt: Mongolian Crestomathy (written in Russian). 
Kasan, 1836. Vols. I-III. 

Extrait d'une lettre addressee a M. Jacquet (que les livres 

houddhiques sont quelquefois echanges a Kiakhta entre des 
fourrures russes). Nouv. Joum. As. 3* Serie, Vol. VII. 
(1839), p. 181. 
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tischen Konige in Baktrien, Kabul und Indien, durch Ent- 
zifferung der altkabulischen Legenden auf ihren Miinzen. 
Bonn, 1834. Also in Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. IX., pp. 251, 
339, 449, 627, 733. 

Ueber eine alte indische Inschrift der kgl. Satfapen von 

Surahstra, worin Chandragupta und sein Enkel Asoka er- 
wahnt werden. Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg., Vol. IV., p. 146. 

Eine auf einer Kupfertafel in Sattara gefundene Inschrift 

Varavarma's aus dem J. 1104. Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg. 
Vol. Vn., p. 294. 

Indische Alterthumskunde. Vols. 1. to IV. 

Critical dissertations by this author are noticed under: Burney, 
Bumoui^ Csoma de Koros, Forbes, Tumour. 

Latteb, T.: Remarks on a Boodhist Coin. Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XIII., Part IL, p. 571. 

On the Buddhist Emblems of Architecture. Joum. &c., 

Vol. XIV., Part, II,, p. 623. 

Lenz, B.: Analyse du Lalita-Vistara-Pourana, Tun des principaux 
ouvrages sacres des Bouddhistes de TAsie centrale, contenant 
la vie de leur prophete et ecrit en Sanscrit. Bull. sc. 
Petersb. Acad., Vol. I., pp. 49, 57, 71, 75, 87, 92, 97. 

Compare about this historical book: Foucaux, Rajendralal Mitra. 

Lepbius, B.: Ueber chinesische und tibetische LautverhUtnisse 
und iiber die Umschrift jener Sprachen. Berlin, 1861. (From 
the Abb. d. Berl. Acad., 1862.) 
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Burma, and Pegu. Journ. Ind. Archip. New Series, Vol. IL, 
pp. 68, 230. 

Low, J. St.: General Observations on the contending claims 
to antiquity of Brahmans and Buddhists. Journ. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. XVIIL, Part. 1., p. 89. 

On the Buddha and the Phrabat. Journ. R. As. Soc., 

Vol. III. (1835). 

Gleanings in Buddhism, or translations of passages from a 

Siamese version of a Pali work termed in Siamese “Phra 
Pat’hom:” with passing observations on Buddhism and Brah- 
manism. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XVII., Part. IL, p. 72. 

M^Govan, D. j, : An Inscription from a Tablet in a Buddhist 
Monastery at Ningpo, in China. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol XIII., Part. I., p. 113. 

Makenzie, C. : Account of ihe Jains, collected from a priest 
of this sect. As. Res., Vol IX., p. 244. 

Marco Polo : The Travels of Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century, by W, Marsden, London, 1818. 

A recent paper of Thomas, “Zu Marco Polo, aus einem Cod. 

ital. Monacensis,” read in the Bavarian Academy of science, 
March 4, 1862, contains many a geographical detail concern- 
ing the places visited by this audacious traveller. 

Malcolm, Sir John: Inscriptions from the Boodh Caves, near 
Joonur. Communicated in a letter to Sir John Malcolm. Journ. 
R. As. Soc., Vol. IV. (1837), p. 287. 

Marshall, W. H.: Four Years in Burmah. 1860. 
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Mason, Pe. *. Mnlamuli, or the Buddhist Geuesis of Eastern In- 
dia from the Shan, through the Talaing and Barman. Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc., Vol. IV., p. 103-19. 


Masson, Ghb. : A memoir on the buildings called Topes. London, 
1841. (Reprinted with further remarks on coins in Wilson’s 
Ariana Antiqua.) 

Narrative of various journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 

the Panjab and Kalat, during a residence m those contries. 
Vols. I-IV., 1844. 

Mill, W. H.: Restoration of the Inscription No. 2 on the 
Allahabad Column. Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. III., pp. 257, 
339. 

See also for other papers on this column; Buft, Hodgson, 
Prinsep, Troyer, Tumour. 

Restoration and translation of the Inscription on the Bhitari 

Lat, with critical and historical remarks. Joum. As. Soc. 
Beng., Vol. VI., p. 1. 

Moobcbopt, W., and Tbebbck, G.: Travels in the Himalayan; 
Travels in Hindustan and the Panjab; in Ladakh and Kash- 
mir; in Peshawar, Kabul, Kimduz and Bokhara. Edited by 
H. H. Wilson. London, 1841. Vols. 1. and II. 

A Journey to Lake Mansorovara in Undes, a province of 

Little Tibet. As. Res., Vol. XIL, p. 375. 

Moobe, G. : The lost tribes and the Saxons of the East and of 
the West, with new views of Buddhism, and translations of 
Rock-Records in India. London, 1861. 

Mobis: Expose des principaux dogmes Tibitains-Mongols. Ex- 
trait de I’ouvrage de D. Bergmann. Joum. As. 1823, p. 193. 
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MtLLEB, Max : The languages of the seat of war in the East. 
With a survey of the three Families of Language, Semitic, 
Arian, and Turanian. With an Appendix on the Missionary 
alphabet, and an Ethnographical Map, drawn by A. Peter- 
mann. London, 1855. 

Letter to Chevalier Bunsen, on the Classification of the 

Turanian Languages. Joum. As. 1823. p. 193. 

Buddhism and Buddhist Pilgrims. A review of Mr. Stanisl. 

Julien’s “Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes.” Reprinted from 
the “Times” of April 17th. and 20tL, together with a letter on 
the original meaning of Nirvana. London, 1857. 

For other papers on Buddhist pilgrims see: Anderson, Cun- 
ningham, Fa Hian, Schiefher. 

Neumann, C. F.: Coup d’ceil historique sur les peuples et la 
litterature de TOrient. Nouv. Journ. As. ; 2* serie, Vol. XIV. 
(1834.) 

Mexico im fiinften Jahrhundert nach Christus. Nach chine- 

sischen Quellen. Ausland, 1845. 

The Chatechism of the Shamans, or the Laws of the Priest- 
hood of Buddha. Translated from the Chinese. London, 
1831. 

Neve, Fel.; De T^tat present des etudes sur le Bouddhisme et de 
leur application. (Extrait de la R6vue de la Flandre, Vol. 1.) 
Qand, 1846. 

.Le Bouddhism, son fondateur et ses Ventures. Paris, 1854. 

Nil (Archbishop of Yaroslaw): Buddhism in Sibiria. (Written 
in Russian.) St. Petersb. 1858. 

Nobbib, E.: On the Kapur-di Rock inscription. Joum. R. As. 
Soc., Vol. VIIL, p. 301. 
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Oyebbeok: Jets over Boeddhoe en zyne Leer. Verb. d. Batav. 
Genoot., Vol. XI., p. 293. 

Pallas, P. S.: Reise durch verschiedene Provinzen des Bus- 
Bischen Reiches. 3 Theile. St. Petersburg, 1773-1801. 

Sammlungen historiflcher Nachrichten iiber die Mongolischen 

Volkerschaften. 2 Theile. St. Petersburg, 1776, 1801. 

Palladji, 0.: Das Leben Buddhas. Arb. d. russ. Missiou, 
Vol. IL, p. 197. 

Historische Skizze des alten Buddhismus. Erman's Arch. 

Vol. XV. (1856), p. 206. Also contained in: Arb. d. russ. 
Miss., Vol. IL, p. 467. 

Lebensbeschreibung des Buddha's Schakjamuni. Erman's 

Arch., Vol. XV. (1856), p. 1. 

Pauthieb: Faits relati& au culte Bouddhique, d'aprra les sources 
Chinoises (in the article entitled ^'Examen methodique des 
(aits qui concement le Thien-tchu"). Nouv. Joum. As.; 3* 
serie, Vol. VIII. (1839). 

Pa VIE, T.: Etude sur le Sy-yeou-Schin-tsuen, roman bouddhique 
chinois. Nouv. Journ. As. ; 5* serie, Vol. IX. p. 357, and 
Vol. X., p. 308. 

Pembbbton, R. B.: Report on BhutAn. Calcutta, 1839. 

Pebbt, Ebskine: Account of the great Hindu Monarch, Asoka, 
chiefly from Lassen's “Indische Alterthumskunde.'' Joum. 
Bombay R. As. Soc., Vol III., Part II., p. 149. 

PlOKEBiNG, Ch.: The Buddhist Caves. United States exploring 
expedition. Philad., 1848., Vol. IX., p. 349, 
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PiTSCHUBlNSKi, Hyaoynth: Description of Tibet in its actual 
state. (Written in Russian.) St. Petersb. 1828. 

PoBTANB, W.: An account of the Jain temple at Badrasir; 
and ruins of Badranagirs in the province of Cutch. Joum. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VII., Part. I., p. 431. 

Pbinsep, J. : Interpretation of the most ancient of the inscrip- 
tions of the pillar called the Lat of Feroz Shah, near Delhi, 
and of the Allahabad, Radhia, and Mattiah pillar, or Lat, in- 
scriptions which agree therewith. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
Vol. VI., p. 566. 

In reference to these pillars see also: Burt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Troyer, Tumour. 

Note on the Facsimiles of the various Inscriptions on the 

ancient column at Allahabad, retaken by £dw. Smith. Joum.&c., 
Vol. III., p. 114.; Vol. VL, p. 963. 

Note on the Facsimiles of Inscriptions from Sanchi near 

Bhilsa, and on the drawings of the Buddhist monument 
presented by Captain W. Murray. Joura. &c,, Vol. VI., 
p. 451. 

On the Edicts of Piyadasi, or Asoka, the Buddhist monarch 

of India. Joum. &c., Vol. VII., Part. I., p. 219. 

Discovery of the name of Antiochus the Great, in two of 

the edicts of Asoka, king of India. Joum. &c., Vol. VII., 
p. 156. 

Note on Inscriptions at Udayagiri, and Khandgiri, in Cuttak, 

in the Lat characters. Joura. &c., Vol VL, p. 1072. 
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Pbinsep, J. : On the coins and relics discovered by Chev. Ventura 
in the tope of Manikyaa. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. III., 
pp. 313, 436. 

See aso on this Tope the paper of Cunningham. 

Note on the Coins discovered by M. Court. Journ. &c., 

Vol. III., p. 562. 

For additions and corrections see: Cunningham. 

Essays on Indian Antiquities, historic, numismatic, and pa- 

Iffiographic of the late, to which are added his “Useful Tables,” 
illustrative of Indian History, Chronology, modern Coinages, 
Weights, Measures, &c. Edited, with notes and additional 
matter, by Ed. Thomas. Vols. I. and II. London, 1858. 

Bajekdbalal Mitba, Babu: Buddhism and Odinism, their 
similitude ; illustrated by Extracts from Professor Holmboe's 
Memoir on the “Traces de Buddhisme en Norvege.” Journ. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXVIL, p. 46. 

The Lalita-Vistara, or Memoirs of the life and doctrines of 

Sakya Sinha. Vol. V. of the Bibliotheca Indica, by Roer. 

See also the translation of Fou6aux, and Lenz. 

Bemusat, Abel: Note sur quelques epithetes descriptives de 
Bouddha. Journ. des Sav., 1819, p. 625. 

Sur la succession des 33 premiers patriarches de la religion 

de Bouddha. Journ. des Sav., 1821, p. 4. 

AperQU d’un Memoire sur Torigine de la Hierarchie Lamaique. 

Journ. As., Vol. IV., 1824, p. 257. 

Melanges Asiatiques, ou (!!hoix de morceaux de critique, et 

de memoires relatifs aux religions, aux sciences, a I’histoire, 
et a la geographic des nations orientales. Vols. I. and IL 
Paris, 1825. 
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Bemusat, Abel: Nouveaux Melanges Asiatiques, on Recueil de 
morceaux, &c., Yol. I. and II. 1829. 

Essai sur la cosmographie et la cosmogonie des bouddhistes 

d'apres les auteurs chinois. In the Melanges Asiatiques.^' 

La Triade Bouddhique (in the article entitled “Observations 

sur trois Memoires de De Guignes inseres dans le tome XL. 
de la Collection de TAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, et relatifs a la religion samaneenne). Nouv. Joum. As., 
2* serie, Vol. VIL (1831), pp. 265, 269, 301. 

Observations sur I’histoire des Mongols orientaux, de Ssanang- 

Ssetsen. Paris, 1832. 

Memoires sur un voyage dans TAsie Centrale, dans le pays 

des Afghans, et des Beloutches, et dans Unde, execute a la 
fin du IV* Siecle de notre ere par plusieurs Samaneens de 
Chine. Mem. de Tlnst. royal de France, Acad. d. inscr. 
1838, p. 343. 

Foe koue ki, ou Relations des Royaumes Bouddhiques; Voyages 

dans la Tartarie par Fa Hian. Paris, 1836. 

Critical' diss . : Neumann : Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg., Vol. IIL, p. 105 ; 
and two articles by E. Bumouf in Joum. des Sav., 1837, 
pp. 160, 358; and H. H. Wilson, in Journ. R. As. Soc., Vol. V. 
(1839), p. 108. 

For remarks on these voyages see Kittoe; an English translation 
of Remusat^s work is noticed under Fa Hian. 

Melanges posthumes d'histoire et de litterature orientales. 

Paris, 1843. 

Renou et Latry: Relation d’un Voyage au Tibet par TAbbe 
Krick. Paris, 1854. 
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Ritteb, C. : Die Stupas, oder die architektonischen Denkmale 
an der indo-baktrischen Konigsstrasse, und die Colosse von 
Bamian. Berlin, 1838. 

See also the Narrative of Burnes. 

Die Entstehung der lamaischen Hierarchie und der weltl. 

Suprematie der Chinesen iiber das Volk der Tiibeter. “Erd- 
kunde,” Vol. III., pp. 274-87. 

S'alisbuby, E.: Memoir on the history of Buddhism. Journ. 
Amer. Orient. Soc., Vol. I., pp. 79-136. 

Salt, H.: Account of the caves in Salsette. Trans. Lit. Soc. 
Bombay, Vol. I., p. 41. 

ScHlEFNEB, A. : Tibetische Studien. Einleitung und erster Ar- 
tikel. Bull, hist-phil. St. Petersb. Vol. VIII., pp. 212, 259, 
292, 303. 

Beitrage zur Tibetischen Lautlelire. Bull. &c., Vol. VIII., 

pp. 267, 337. 

Ueber den sogenannten Artikel. Bull. &c., Vol. Vlll., p. 341. 

Ueber die Verschlechterungsperioden der Menschheit, nach 

buddhistischer Anschauungsweise. Bull. &c., Vol. IX., p. 1. 

Bericht iiber die in Peking fiir die Akademie angekauften 

tibetischen Werke. Bull. &c., Vol. IX., pp. 10, 17. 

Das buddhistische Sutra der zweiundvierzig Satze. Bull. &c., 

Vol. IX., p. 65. 

Ueber das Werk; Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang, &c. 

Bull. &c., Vol. XL, p. 97. 

Ueber eine eigenthiimliche Art tibetischer Composita. Bull. &c., 

Vol. XV., p. 7. 
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ScHiEFNEB, A.: Erganzungen und Berichtigungen zu Schmidt^s 
Ausgabe des Dsanglun. St. Petersb., 1852. 

•' Eine tibetiscbe Lebensbeschreibung Sakyamuni^B. Mem. des 

sav. etrang. St. Petersb. Vol. VI., p. 231. 

Buddhistiscbe Triglotte, d. h. Sanskrit-TibetiBch-Moiigolischea 

Worterverzeichnias. St. Petersb., 1859. 

Sur le grand nombre des Buddhists. Bull. St. Petersb. Acad., 

Vol. V., No. 5. 

Schilling de Cannstadt, Baron: Bibliotheque bouddhique, ou 
Index du Gandjour de Nartang. Bull, hist-phil. St. Petersb., 
Vol. IV., p. 321. 

Mahayanasutra, d. i. das ehrwiirdige, mit Namen “Das un- 

ermessliche Lebensalter und die unermessliche Erkenntniss.” 
Ed. by the Imp. Academy. St. Petersb., 1845. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT, H., A., and R. de: Results of a scientific 
Mission to India and High Asia. The Atlas contains various 
representations of Buddhist temples, monasteries and objects 
of Buddhist worship. 

Emil: Ueber das Mahayanasutra Digpa thamchad shagpar 

terchoi. Bull, der bayer. Akad., 1863, p. 81. (Also contained 
in Chapter XI. of this volume.) 

ScHLEGEL, Fb., Professor: Mode of expressing numerals in the 
Sanskrit and Tibetan language. Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. III., 

p. 1. 

ScHOEBEL, C.: Le Bouddha et le Bouddhisme. Paris, 1857. 

ScHMABDA, L. K. : Reise um die Erde in den Jahren 1853-1857. 
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politischen und literarischen Bildungsgeschicbte der Volker 
Mittel-Asiens, vorziiglich der Mongolen und Tibeter. St. Petersb., 
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Wiirdigung und Abfertigung der Klaproth’schen “Beleucb- 

tung der Forschungen Ac.” Leipzig, 1826. 

Ueber die Verwandtschaft der gnostisch theosophischen Leh- 

ren mit den Religionssystemen des Orients, vorziiglich des 
Buddhaismus. Leipzig, 1828. 

Geschichte der Ostmongolen und ihres Fiirstenhauses, ver- 

fasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtai dschi der Ordus; iiber* 
setzt von St. Petersb., 1829. 

For critical diss, see: Klaproth, Remusat. 

Die Thaten Bogda Gessers Khan’s, des Vertilgers der Wurzel 

der zehu TJebel in den zehn Gegenden. Fine ostasiatische 
Heldensage, aus dem Mongolischen iibersetzt. St. Petersb., 
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Ueber das Mahayana und das Prajna Paramita der Bauddhen. 

Bull, scient. St. Petersb. Acad., Vol. L, p. 145, and Mem. de 
I’Acad. de St. Petersb., Vol. IV., p. 124. 

Ueber die Begriindung des Tibetischen Sprachstudiums in 

Russland und die Herausgabe der dazu nbthigen Hiilfswerke. 
Bull. sc. &c., Vol. I., p. 28. 
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and Boehtlinqe, 0.: Verzeichniss der tibetischen Hand- 

schriften and Holzdrucke im Asiatischen Museum der K. 
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SlEBOLD, Ph. Fb. V.: Nippon, Archiv zur Beschreibung von 
Japan und dessen Neben- und Schutzlander <&c. 5 Vols. 
Leyden, 1837. 
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Smith, J.; Specimen of a Burmese drama. Journ. As. Soc. 
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Spiegel, Fb.: Kammavakya, Liber de ofhciis sacerdotum Bud- 
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Vol. VIII. (1846), p. 319. 

On the intermixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism in the 
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An account of the Buddho-Vaishnavas, or Vitthal-Bhaktas 
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Stuhe: Die Religionssysteme der heidnischen Volker des Orients. 
Berlin, 1836. 

Sykes, H. W. : On a Catalogue of Chinese Buddhistical Works. 
Journ. R. As. Soc., Vol. IX. (1848), p. 199. 

An Account of the Caves of Ellora. Trans. Lit. Soc. Bombay, 

Vol. III., p. 265. 

See also on these caves: Grindley, Tod. 

On the Miniature Chaityas and Inscriptions of the Buddhist 

religious dogma, found in the ruins of the Temple of Sarnath, 
near Benares. Journ. R. As. Soc., Vol. XVI., p. 37. 

See also on the fundamental dogma of the Buddhist faith: 
Hodgson’s paper on Sarnath. 

Specimens of Buddhist inscriptions, with symbols, from the 

West of India. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., Part. II., 
p. 1038. 

Sylvbstee de Sacy : A critic is noticed under Klaproth. 

Tayloe, Cooke : Ancient and modem India. Revised and con- 
tinued to tke present time by Mackenna. 1857. 

Tennbnt, Sie, Emeeson: Christianity in Ceylon, its Intro- 
duction and Progress under the Portuguese, the Dutch, the 
British, and American Mission; with an historical Sketch of 
the Bramanical and Buddhist Superstitions. London, 1850. 
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TennenT) Sib, Dmebson: Ceylon, an account of the island, 
physical, historical, and topographical; with notices of its 
natural history, antiquities, and productions. London, 1869. 

Thomas, E.: Note on the present state of the excavations of 
Samath. Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXIII., p. 469. (For 
further notices see Vol. XXV., p. 395.) 

For his edition of J. Prinsep’s Vseftd Tables see Prinsep. 

Thomson, T. D. : Western Himalaya and Tibet. London, 1852. 

Timkowsei: Travels of the liussian mission through Mongolia 
China, and residence in Peking in years 1820-21. With cor- 
rections and notes by Klaproth. 2 Vols. London, 1827. 

Tod, J. : Remarks on certain sculptures in the Cave Temples of 
Ellora. Trans. R. As. Soc., Vol. II., p. 328. 

See also about these caves: Grindley, Sykes 

Tobbens, L. : Travels in Ladak, Tartary and Kashmir. London, 
1862. 

Tboybb, a. : Announcement of the work; Histoire du Bouddha 
Sakya-Mouni, par Ph. Ed. Foucaux. Nouv. Joum. As. 4® serie, 
Vol. XIV., pp. 252-4. 

Remarks upon the second inscription of the Allahabad pillar. 

Joum. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. III., p. 118. 

In reference to these pillars see also: Burt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Prinsep, Tumour. 

Tubneb, S.: An account of an embassy to the Court of the 
Teshoo Lama in Tibet; containing a narrative of a journey 
through Bootan, and part of Tibet. London, 1800. 
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TUENOUB. — UPHAM. 


Tubnoub, G.: Account of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed 
to be alluded to in the opening passage of the Ferog lat in- 
scription. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. VI., p. 963. 

Further Notes on the Inscriptions on the columns at Dehli, 

Allahabad, Betiah, &c. Journ. £c., Vol. VI., p. 1049. 

See also in reference to these columns: Burt, Hodgson, Mill, 
Prinsep, Troyer. 

Examination of the Pali Buddhistical Annals. Journ. As. 

Soc. Beng, Vol. VL, pp. 501 and 713; and Vol. VII., Part. II., 
pp. 686, 789, 919, 991. 

Oriiical diss.: Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg., Vol. IIL, p. 157, and 
Vol. IV. 

The first Twenty Chapters of the Mahawanso: and a prefatory 

essay on Pali Buddhistical literature, originally published as 
an introduction to the above-mentioned portion of the 
Mahawanso and to the epitome of the history of Ceylon, and 
the historical inscriptions, printed in the Ceylon Almanac of 
1833 and 1834. Ceylon, 1836. 

The Mahawanso in Roman characters, with the translation 

subjoined, and an Introductory Essay on Pali Buddhistical 
Literature. 

Examination of some points of Buddhist Chronology. Journ. 

As, Soc. Beng., Vol. V., p. 521. 

Critical diss.: Lassen, Chr.: Zeitschr. f. d. K. d. Morg., Vol. I., 
pp. 235-9. 

Upham, E.: The history and doctrine of Buddhism, popularly 
illustrated ; with notices of the Kappoism, or Demon worship, 
and of the Bali, or planetaiyr incantations of Ceylon. London, 
1829. 
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IJpHAM, E.: The Mahavansi, the Rajaratnacari, and the Rajavali, 
forming the sacred and historical books of Ceylon; also a 
collection of tracts illustrative of the doctrines and literature 
of Buddhism. Translated from the Singhalese. London, 1833. 
Critical diss.: Bumouf, Joum. des Sav., 1833, 1834. 

ViGNB, G. T.: Travels in Kashmir, Ladak, Iskardo, &g. 2 Vols. 
London, 1842. 

Wassiljew, W. : Notices sur les ouvrages relatifs au Buddhism 
qui se trourent dans la biblioth^ue de TUniversite de Kasan. 
Bull, hisi-phil. St. Petersb., Vol. XI., p. 337. 

Notices sur les ouvrages en langues de FAsie orientale qui 

se trouvent dans la bibliotheque de St. Petersbourg. Bull. &c. 
Vol. XIII.. Nos. 14 et seq. 

Der Buddhismus, seine Dogmen, Geschichtt und Literatur. 

Deutsche Uebersetzung. St Petersb., 1860. 

Notice is given of this work by A. Schiefner, in Bull. hist.-phil. 
St Petersb,, Vol. XIII. 

TVebeb, a.: Die neueren Forschungen iiber das alte Indien. 
Printed in the “Histor. Taschenbuch von F. Raumer.” 3rd. series, 
Vol. VI., 1854, pp. 103-43. 

Ueber das ^truiyaya Mahatmyan. Bin Beitrag zur Ge- 

schichte der Jaina. Leipzig, 1858. 

Indische Skizzen. Berlin, 1857. 

Die neuesten Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des Buddhismus. 
Separatabdruck aus den ^^Indischen Studien.*^ Vol. III., p. 1. 
Berlin, 1653. 
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WESTBEGA ABD. — WILSON. 


Westeeoaabd, N. L. : A brief account of the minor Bauddha 
caves of Beira and Bajah, in the environs of KarlL Joum. 
Bombay Branch R. As. Soc., Vol. 1. (Aug. 1844), p. 438. 

Ueber den aJtesten Zeitraum der indischen Geschichte mit 

Riicksicht auf die Literatur. — Ueber Buddha's Todesjahr und 
einige andere Zeitpunkte in der alteren Geschichte Indiens. 
Translated from the Denish by Stenzler. Breslau, 1862 

WiLPOBD, T.; An Essay on the sacred Isles in the West, with 
other essays connected with. As. Res., Vol. VIII., p. 245. 

For other memoirs by this author see As. Res., Vols. II., III., IV., 
V., VL, X. 

Wilson, H. H. : Ariana antiqua. A descriptive account of the 
antiquities and coins of Afghanistan: with a memoir on the 
buildings called Topes, by E. Masson. London, 1841. 4°. 

Buddhist Emblems. Joum. R. As. Soc., Vol. VI., p. 451. 

Analysis of the Kah-gyur. Journ. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. I., 

p. 375. 

Buddhist Inscription of King Priyadarsi. Journ. &c., Vol. XVI., 

p. 357. 

On the Rock inscription of Kapur di Giri, Dhauli and Ginar. 

Journ. R. As. Soc., VoL XII., p. 153. 

On Buddha and Buddhism. Journ. &c., Vol. XIIL, p. 229. 

Note on the Literature of Thibet. Glean, in Science. Vol. III. 

p. 243. 

Notes of a Correspondence with Sir John Bowring on Bud- 
dhist Literature in China. With notices of Chinese Buddhist 
Works translated from the Sanskrit. By E. Edkins. Journ. 
R. As. Soc., Vol. XVI., p. 316. 
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Wilson, H. H.: Notices sur trois ouvrages bouddbiques regus 
du Nepal par Nouy. Journ. As., 1831, p. 97. 

Wilson, J. : Memoir on the Caye 'Temples and Monasteries and 
other ancient Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jaina remains of 
Western India. Journ. Bombay R. As. Soc., Yol. 111., Part. 11., 
p. 36, and Yol. lY., p. 340. 

Yule: A narrative of the Mission sent by the Governor General 
of India to the Court of Ava in 1855, with notices of the 
Country, Government and People, With numerous Illustrations. 
London, 1858. 




B. 


GLOSSARY OF TIBETAN TERMS, 

THEIR SPELLING AND TRANSLITERATION. 

WITH QUOTATIONS OF THE EXPLANATION CONTAINED IN THIS 

VOLUUE. 

ALPHA6ETICALLT ABBANOEO. 


In order to facilitate the printing, the spelling in 
native characters has been excluded from the text, and 
I present here a general synopsis in which every term 
met with in the preceding parts can easily be found. 

The first column gives the pronunciation; the second 
the Tibetan spelling; the third the transliteration; in the 
fourth the page is added in which details about the re- 
spective term are contained. 

The Tibetan terms may be monosyllabic or they may 
consist of several words, but the Tibetan language also 
shows frequent examples of compositions; several words 
whidi of themselves have a distinct meaning, and are 
as snch in general use, often occur combined and form- 
ing one term. 
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OIiOBSABT OF TIBETAK TEBMS. 


Many words show a considerable difference between 
the pronunciation and the spelling. In most cases the 
difference is based upon grammatical rules; in others we 
have to explain it by supposing the influence of dialects, 
in consequence of which many words have become invested 
with a form different from that which they have in the 
classical stationary language of the sacred Buddhist 
literature. I have already had occasion to allude to this 
introduction of numerous new forms into the modern 
popular Tibetan, when analysing the historical document 
obtained at Himis (see p. 183). 

The alphabet I use for the transliteration in the third 
column is given in full detail p. xi-iiv. The consonants 
not pronounced are printed in Italics; the Tibetan inter- 
syllabic points are rendered, as is usually done, by small 
horizontal lines. 



AROAI CHOGA — CHA. 
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Phonetic 

Traneoription. 

Tibetan Charactersi 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Argai clioga. 


Arga’i-chho-ga. 

179 

Atisha. 

Lfjj 

A-ti-sha. 

69, 136 

Badang. 


Ba-dang. 

191 

Bagtsis. 


Bag-rtsis. 

274 

Bardo. 


Bar-do. 

109 

Bardo phrang- 
grol gyi sol det 
jig grol gyi pavo 
zhechava. 


Bar-do-’phrang- 

agrol-gyi-^sol- 

’debj-’jigs-agrol- 

gyi-rfpa’-vo-zhes- 




bya-va. 

no 

BccLod. 


Be-chon. 

21.5 

Bihar gyalpo. 


Bi-har-rgyal-po. 

177 

Bon. 

•V" 

Bon. 

74 

Brakhug. 


’Bra^-khug. ! 

240 

Brikungpa. 


’Bri-khung-pa. | 

74 

Bromston. 


’Brom-ston. 

69, 73 

Brug. 


’Brug. < 

255, 276 

Brugpa. 


’Brug-pa. 

74 

Brul. 

T 

«BruI. 

276 

Budzad. 

< 

iBu-mdzad. 

155 

Bumapa. i 

< 

3?Bu-ma-pa. 

32 

Bumpa. : 

] 

3um-pa. 

239 

Cha. E 

^ J 

Fa. 

169 
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CHAO - CHODPA. 


Fhonetio 

TranBoription. 

Tibetan Gharaoten. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Chag. 


ZChaga. 

281 

Chagpa thogmed. 


Phyaga-pa-thoga- 

med. 

32 

Chagtong khorlo. 


Phyag-atong -’khor- 
lo. 

89 

Chagye chin. 

Chakdor. 


Phyag-^yaa-abyin. 

Phyag-rdor. 

208 

1 

Chakna dorje. 


Phyag-na-rdo-rje. 

1 114 

Chag zhipa. 


Phyag-^zhi-pa. 

89 

Chakhan. 

3-*in 

Phya-wikhan. 

156 

Chakja. 

3TI 

Phyag-rgya. 

56, 208 

Chakna padma 
karpo. 


Phyag- na- padma- 
cZkar-po. 

89 

Champai chos 
nga. 


Byama-pa’i-chlios 

7nga. 

32 

Chamzhug. 


Byama-^zhuga. 

i 211 

Chandren. 


aPyan -’dren. 

260 

Changpo. 


’Chhang-po. 

256 

Chan tong. 

Chebu damchan. 


aPyan-atong. 

aKyea-bu-dam-chan. 

90 

158 

Chenresi van- 
chug. 


aPyan - ras - ^zhiga- 
Jvang-phyug. 

88 

Chi. 

p 

Khyi. 

276 

Chinsreg. 


aByin-sreg. 

249 

Cbod. 


^Chod. 

163 

Chodpa. 


mChhod-pa. 

260 





CHODPAN - DAMPAL 



Chodpau. 

Chogi dangpoi 
sangye. 

Cboichi gyalpo. 

Choichi gyalpoi 
shed dul. 

Choichong. 

Choigya], 

Chorten. 

Chorva. 

Chos ku. 

Ohu. 

Chugchig zhal. 

Chungpa kundus 
tsis. 

Chusrang. 

Da. 

Da. 

Dabchad. 

Dacban. 

Daiba gyalpo. 

Danicban dorje 
legpa. 

Dainpai de. 






«•?(=; 

I 




Cbod-pan. 
jwChhog-gi-clang- 
po’i-sanga-rgyas. 

Chbos - kyi - rgyaj 

po. 

Cbho 8 -kyi-rgval- 
po’i-sbed-’dul. 
Chbos-akyong. 
Chlios-rgyal. 
wChbod-rten. 

’Byor-ba. 

Cbho 8 -aku. 

Cbbu. 

^Cbu-gcbig-zhal. 
’Byung-pa-kun-’dus- 

^•tflis. 309 

Cbhu-srang. 289 

! 307 

j 109, 263 

’Dab-irgyad. 248 

jsGra-ychan. jl 5 

j fl?Gra-Iba-rgyaI-po. 157 

Dam-cban-rdo-rje- 
lega-pa. I 5 g 

j Dam-pa’i-ade. | 39 


209 

50 

186 

no 

156 
93, 186 
|l92a<09 
240 
38 
281 
89 
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DARNAI-DOM. 


Phonetic 

Transcription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Darnai janba. 


Dar-ana-/nga’i- 

irgyan-pa. 

261 

Darzab. 


Dar-zab. 

178 

Dashol. 


Zla-^sbol. 

288 

Dava. 


Zla-ba. 

289 

Dava dagpa. 


Zla-ba-graga-pa. 

4L 

Dechad. 


aDe-5rgyad. 

109 

Dechog. 


iDe-wchhog. 

108 

Dechogi gyut. 


4De-OTchhog-gi- 

rgyud. 

109 

Dejung. 


6De-’byung. 

47 

Devacban. 


6De*ba-cban. 

101 

Dezhin sbegpa. 


De-izbin-^shega-pa. 

4, 126 

Digpa thamcliad 


aDig-pa-thama-cbad- 


sbagpar tercboi. 

^sbaga-par-^ter- 

cbbos. 

123 

Digshag ser chi 


aDig-ishaga ^ser- 


pugri. 


gyia-apu-gri. 

124 

Digug. 


Gri-gug. 

264 

Do. 


mDo. 

78 

Dodne vangpo. 


^Dod-nas-^bang-po. 

263 

Doljang. 


a6rol-/jang. 

66 

Dolkar. 


aGro1(^-kar. 

66 

Dolma. 

I-.-*. 

aGrol-ma. 

66 

Dolzin. 


Grol-zin. 

42 

Dom. 

■< 

aDom. 

106, 162 






DONCHEN — DUNGTSI. 
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Phonetic 

Transcription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Donchcn chonga. 


^Don-chhcn-Jcho- 

7nga. 

267 

Dondampai den 


Don-dam-pa’i-6den- 


pa. 


pa. 

35 

Dorje. 


rDo-rje. 

215 

Dorjeohang. 


rDo-ije-’chhang. 

50 «eq. 

Dorjedan. 


rDo-rje-^dan. 

178 

Dorjedzin. 


rDo-rje -zin. 

50 ^ ttq 

Dorje kyilkrung. 


rDo-rje-c?kyil- 

<?krung. 

210 

Dorjcsempa. 


rDo-rje-sema-rfpa’. 

50 nq 

Dote. 


wDo-^de. 

68 

Dragpo cl)insre^^ 


Drag-po-abyin-sreg. 

110, 252 

Dragshed, 

5TW. 

Drag-^sbed. 

111 

Diilbu. 

|„.g 

Dril-bu. 

53 

Drirned shel- 


Dri - med - shel- 


phreng. 


phreng. 

114 

Dubjed. 


aGrub-byed. 

247 

Dudo. 


Dud -’gro. 

92 

Dudpo. 


5Dud-po. 

110 

Dug. 


^Dug^i. 

191 

Dug k arc ban. 


^Duga-6?kar-chan. 

257 

Dulva. 


’Dul-ba. 

78 

Dulva-zhi. 

n,^oi-q*q^ 

’Dul-va-izhi. 

125 

Dungtsi. 


^Dung-rtsi. 

264 
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DUS KYI — GKUBCHEN. 


Phonetio 

Tranioription. 

\ 

Tibetan Charaotert. 

Traniliteration. 

Page. 

Dus kyi khorlo. 


D»8-kyi-*khor-Jo. 

47 A teq. 

Dusmayinpar chi. 


Dus-ma-yin-par- 

'chhi. 

109 

Dutsi. 


^Dud-rtsi. 

114 

Dzadpa chu^^nyi. 


?nDzad‘pa>&chu- 

gnyia. 

86 

Dzambhala. 


Dzam-bha-la. 

263 

Gabtsis. 


Gab-rtsis. 

274, 294 

Galdanpa. 


<fGa'-ldan-pa. 

73 

Gang zar. 


’Gang-^zar, 

250 

Gau, 

^3 

Gau. 

174 

Gave. 


rfGa’-bo. 

39 

Gebkoi. 


(/6e-bakos. 

165 

Geg. 


AGega. 

109, 258 

Geldanpa. 


(/Ge-ldan-pa. 

73 

Gelong. 


JGe-along. 

162 

Gelukpa. 


(/Ge>luga-pa. 

73 

Genyen. 


fl?Ge-6anyen. 

149, 162 

Genyen darma. 


JGe-anyen-dar-nia. 

98 

Getsul. 


cfGe-ts'bul. 

162 

Gin. 

CN 

Vi 

Gin. 

307 

Gonpa. 


rfGon-pa. 

179 

Gonpo. 

-y- ■V' 

mGon-po. 

261 

Gonyan serpo. 


mGo-^rnyan-aer-po. 

234 

Grubchen tsul< 


Grub - chben - ts'bul* 


khrim gyatso. 

khrima-rgya-mts*ho. 

97 





ORDBTSIS — JIOTEN. 
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Fhonetlo 

Tramoription. 

Tibetan Charaoten. 

Traniliteration. 

Page. 

Grubtsis. 


Grub-rtsis. 

274 

Gungdun. 


<^Gung-6dun. 

289 

Gyalcherizhi. 


rGyal-chhen-Azhi. 

109 

Gyalpo chcnpo 
namthoras chi 
kang shag. 


rGy al-po- chh en-po - 
rnam-thos-srus-kyi- 
i^akang-^shaga. 

264 

Gyaltsan. 


rGyal-ffits'han. 

264 

Gyelrap salvai 
melong. 


rGyal-raba-^sal- ba’i- 
me-long. 

71 

Gyelva rinpochc. 


»6yal-ba-rin-po-chhe. 

153 

Gyut. 


rGyud. 

48,66,78 

Gyut zhi. 


rGyud-izlii. 

265 

Hala hala. 


HaJa-ha-la. 

115 

Heruka. 


He-ru-ka. 

108 

Ja. 

3 

Bya. 

276 

Jahyol. 


rGab-yol. 

212 

Janijang. 


’Jam^rfbyanga. 

j 

65 

Jampaijang lhai 
tiiama shesrab 


’Jam-pai-c?byanga- 

lha’i-tha>ma-shes‘ 


od. 

rab-'od. 

97 

Jang. 

3^ 

Byang. 

259 

Jed-tho yangi za- 
matog. 


Wed-tho-yang-gi- 

za-ma-tog. 

315 

Je Tsonkhapa. 


rje-tsong-kha-pa. 

97 

Ji. 

CN 

9 

Byi. 

276 

Jigten Gonpo. 


j ’Jig-rten-wigon-po. 

90 
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JOLSOUG - KHIBAL. 


Phonetic 

Transcription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Jolsong. 


Byol-song. 

92 

Jungpo. 


’Byung-po. 

109 

Ka. 


4Ka’. 

73 

Kadampa. 


JKa'-^dama-pa. 

73 

Kalba. 


«Kal-ba. 

93 

Kanjur. 


iKa’-’gyur. 

78 »eq. 

Kantsai. 


^^Kang-rdzas. 

260 

Kapala. 


Ka-pa-la. 

216 

Kargyutpa. 


6Ka’-rgyud-pa. 

73 

Karmapa. 

W*' 

Karma-pa. 

74 

Kartsis. 

or 

(^Kar-rtsis or aKar- 
rtsis. 

156, 274 

Kartsi-pa. 


aKar-rtsis-pa. 

156 

Khado. 


mKha’-’gro. 

248 

Kham. 


Kham. 

307. 

Khangtsig. 


Kang-^rtsiga. 

264 

Khanpo. 


mKhan-po. 

155 

Kbarsil. 

fa,nii,'q^Q| 

’Khar-^sil. 

214 

Khatak. 


Kha-itaga. 

190 

Khen. 


Khen. 

307 

Khetup chakdor 


mKbas-grub-phyag- 


gyatso. 


rdor-rgya-wta'ho. 

97 

Khetup sangye. 


mKhas-grub-sanga- 

rgyas. 

97 

Khiral. 

CS 

p*X,ai 

Khi-ral. 

76 






KHON — LEUTHO. 
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Phonetic 

Tranioription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Khon. 

1 

Khon. 

:{fl7 

Khorlo. 


’Khor-lo. 

5H 

Khorloi phanyon. 


’Khor-lo’ i-phan-yoii. 

m 

Khorten. 


'Khor-irten. 

229 

Khrim. 


Khriras. 

159 

Khyung. 


’Kbyung. 

255 

Kontseg. 


ifKon-irtsegj. 

78 

Kundzob chi den- 


Kun-rdzob-gyi-Adcn- 


pa. 


pa. 

85 

Ku nga gyalpo. 


ifKu-^nga-rgyal-po. 

157 

Ku nga gyalpoi 
kang shag. 


^Ku-Znga-rgyal-po’i* 

iakang-ishags. 

157 

Kuntag. j 


Knn-irtags. 

;u 

Labri. ' 

cs ! 

^La-bri, 

191 

Labtse. 

mri 

Lab-tse. 

199 

Lagoi. 


dLa-gos. 

172 

Lai bumpa. 1 


Las-bura-p.T. 

248 

Lama. 


^La-ma, j 

156 

Lara rim. 


Lam-rini. I 

77, 104 

Lang. 


yLang. , 

276 

Langdar. 


^iLang-dar. 

68 

Langpo. 

si=;'^ I, 

^Lang-po. ! 

5^ 

Lantsa. 

1 

a)Y« or 01 /^ j 

Lan-ts'ha. j 

80 

Las. 

I 

Las. 

93 

Leutho. 

!: 

Le’u-tho. 

274 


382 


LHA — MAGLON 


Fhonetio 

Tranioription. 

Tibetan Gbaraoters. 

1 

Traniliteration. 

Page. 

Lha. 


Lha. 

ill, 108 

Lhachen. 


Lha-chhen. 

234 

Lhagpa. 


Lhag-pa. 

289 

Lhakhang. 


Lha-kliang. 

188 

Lhamayin. 


Lha-ma-yin. 

92, 109 

Lhamo. 


Lha-mo. 

112, 119 

Lhatug. 


Lba-phrug. 

2.34 

Lho. 

% 

Lho. 

258 

Lhonub. 


Lho-nub. 

258 

Lhungzed. 


Lhung-ized. 

210 

Lhunpo. 


Lhun-po. 

92 

Li. 

OJ 

Li. 

307 

Lo. 

aT 

Lo. 

278 

1 

Longchod dzog- 

^ \i 

Longa -apyod-rdzog5 

1 

pai ku. 


pa’i-aku. 

38 

LoDpo. 


6Lon-po. 

53 

Lotho. 

01 *^ 

Lo-tho. 

274 

Lotsava. 


Lo-tsava. 

76 

Lug. 


Lug. 

276 

Lug. 

JSV 

Lug*. 

246, 310 

Lugrub. 

'!T 

^Lu-agrub. 

30, 136 

Lugzar. 


6Lug'^zar. 

2.')0 

Lungta. 


rLung-rta. 

253 

Luvang gyalpo. 


^Lu-«/ bang-rgyal-po. 

157 

Maglon. 


JMag-Mon. 

.■)4 




MANI - NAU CHU. 383 


Phonetlo 

Tranioription. 

Tibetan Cbaraeten. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Mani. 


Mani. 

196, 220 

Mani choskhor. 


Mani-clibos-’khor. 

2.H0 

Mani kambum. 


Mam*6ka-’kum. 

84 

Manii rilbu grub 


Mani’i-ril-bu-grub- 


thab. 


thaba. 

266 

Mania. 

S'i-a 

aMan-6la. 

266 

Me. 

>) 

Me. 

281 

Meba gu. 


aMe-ba-cfgu. 

297 

Melba. 


Me-lha. 

207, 251 

Melong. 


Me>long. 

259 

Mi. 


Mi. 

92 

Migmar. 


Mig-cKmar. 

289 

Monlam. 

lyi*. 

^Mon-lam. 

119 

Muliding. 


Mu-li-ding. 

113 

My alba. 


(/Myal'ba. 

92 

Myangan las 


Mya-ngan- las -’das- 


daspa. 


pa. 

98 

Myangdas. 


Myang-’da.'^. 

78, 98 

Nagpo chenpo. 

-y 

Nag-po-chhen-po. 

261 

Naktsis. 


Nag-rtsis. 

274 

Naljor chodpa. 


rNal-’byor-apyod-pa. 

32 

Naljor ngonsum. 


rNal ■ *byor -wingon- 

4 A 


sum. 


Namcliu vangdan. 


rNam - Acliu- </vang- 
Zdan. 

121 


384 


NAMOYAL - NYUNGNK. 


Phonetic 

Transcription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Namf^yal buiiipa. 


rNam-rgyal-bum-pa. 

247 

Namtog. 


rNam-rtog. 

44 

Nanithosras. 


rNam-thos-sras. 

264 

Nathongziia. 


j aNa-wthong-zha. 

171 

Netan. 


1 ^Nas-^rtan. 

97 

Netan chudnigi 


^Nas - ^rtan - 6ciiu- 


todpa. 


drug-gi-istod-pa. 

97 

Ngagi llianio. 


Ngag-gi-]ha-mo. 

6r) 

Ngagpa. 


aNgaga-pa. 


Ngagvang Job- 


Ngag - t/bang - 61o- 


zang gyamtso. 


bzang-rgya-nits'ho. 

154 

Ngoizhi. 


(/Ngos-^zhi. 

241 

Ngontog. 


7»Ngoii-rtoga. 

260 

Ngovd cfiig. I 


"Ngo-bo-^chig. 

42 

Ngovonyid mecl-^ 


Ngo - bo - nyid - med- 


par iiii ava. 

par-amra-ba. 

43 

Norbii. 


Nor-bu. 

53 

Nubjang. 


Nub-byang. 

2. >9 

Nyangdas j 

Nyangan las / 

daspa. [ 

Nyigmapa. 


aee under Myangdas, 
Myangan las daspa. 

rNyig-ma-pa. 

72 

Nyima. 

¥ 

Nyi-ma. 

289 

Nyingpo. 

j .^Nying-po. 

39 

Nyompa. 


aNyoma-pa. 

54 

Nyungnc. j 


aNyung-^nas. 

9:». 240 





NYUNGPAR - PHUBBUI. 


385 


Phonetic 

Transcription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Nyungpar nepai 
choga. 


aNyung - par - ^nas- 
pa’i-chho-ga. 

240 

Odpagnied. 


’Od-c?pag-nied. 

52 tf-aeq 

Odpagmed kyi 
zhing kod. 


’Od - (/pag - med - kyi- 
zhing-5kod. 

101 

Ombu. 


’Ombu- 

228, 249 

Padma jungne. 


Padma-’bgung-^gnas. 

67 

Pa-. 


ZPaga. 

233 

Paldan lhanioi 


c^Pal-/dan-lha-mo’i- 


kang shag. 

6akang-6shaga. 

112 

Panchen Rin- 
poche. 


Pan-chhen-rin - po- 
chhe. 

15;$ 

Parkha chakja 
chad. 


aPar - kha - phyag- 
rgya-^rgyad. 

307 

Pasang. 


Pa-sanga. 

289 

Penpa. 


aPen-pa. 

289 

Phag. 


Phag. 

276 

Phagpa chenresi. 


’Phag8-pa-apyan-ras- 

^zhiga. 

89 

Phagpai denpa 
zhi. 


’Phaga -pa’i- Wen-pa- 
^zhi. 

16 

Phalchen. 


Phal-chhen. 

78 

Phan. 


’Phan. 

190 

Pharchin. 


Phar-phyin. 

33 

Phurbu. 


Phur-bu. 

215, 267 

Phurbui davo. 


Phur-bus-pdab-bo. 

257 


366 


PHUKKHA - 8AKYAPA. 


Phonetio 



Page. 

libetu Chanoten. 

Tnnilltetatlon. 

Tranioriptioii. 

Phurkha. 


Phur-kba. 

Sit 

Prel. 


*Prel. 

276 

Progzhu. 


Prog-zhu. 

209 

Prulka choicliong 


aPrul - aku - chhos- 


chenpoi kang 

akyong-chhen -po’ir 


sh«g^. 

^akang-ishaga. 

167 

Pnilku thongva 
dondnn. 


aPrul - aku - wthong- 
ba‘don-/dan. 

97 

Prulpai ku. 


aPrul-pa’i-aku. 

38 

Rabne zbugpa. 


Rab-^nas-ftzhuga-pa. 

206 

Rabzal 


Rab-^sal. 

96 

Ralgri. 


Ral-gri. 

264 

Ralpachen. 


Ral-pa-cban. 

76 

Rangi nying gar 


Rang-gi-a nying-gar- 


thalmo charva. 

tbal-mo-abyar-ba. 

208 

Rikhrodpa. 

Ri-khrod-pa. 

163 

Rimate. 


Ri-ma-te 

113 

Rinchen na dun. 


Rin-chhen-ana-Mun. 

63 

Ritba. 

Ri-tha. 

274 

Ruibal cbenpoi 


Rus-abal-chben-po’ i- 


dokjed. 

6zlog-byed. 

297 

Sa. 


8a. 

281 

Sa chupa. 


8a-6chu-pa. 

126 

Sadag gyalpo. 


Sa-idag-rgyal-po. 

271 

Sagpar. 


Sag-par. 

204 

S*ky*pa. ' 

1 ^ 

Sa-akya-pa. 

73 






8AMTAN — 8HINJE. 


387 


Phosetio 

Tmueriptlon. 

libataii Cluneton. 

Iruulltontloii. 

Page. 

Samtan 


iSam-^tan. 

64 

Sangbai dagpn. 


^Sang-ba’i-idag-po. 

60 

Sangye chi ku 


Sanga-rgyas-kyi-aku- 


sung thug chi ton. 


^sung - thuga - kyi- 



rten. 

179 

Satsa f'Comi?. 

», i 

Sa-chchha. 

194, 206 

Sa tsomu. 


Sa-'ts'ho-ma. 

6 

Semtsamo. 


Sema-tsam-mo. 

89 

Senge chad ti. 


Seng - ge - irgyad- 
khri. 

211 

Sengei nyal tab. 


Seng-ge’i-nyal-atabs. 

241 

Senge Nampar 


Seng- ge -main •par- 


Gyalva. 

rgyal-ba. 

186 

Sengti. 


Seng-khri. 

211 

Shagpa. 


iShaga-pa. 

260 

Shakya Thub-pa. 


Shakya-thub-pa. 

4 

Shar. 


Shar. 

258 

Sharlho. 


Shar-lho. 

268 

Shecha rabsal. 


Shes-bya-rab-^sal. 

806 

Sherchin. 


Sher-phyin. 

88, 78 

Shesrab ralgri. 


Shes-rab-ral-gri. 

66 

Shesrab chan. 


Shes-rab-apyan. 

210 

Shid. 1 


Shid. 

269 

Shing. 


Shing. 

281 

Shinje. 


^Shin-rje. 

98 



388 


SHINTSIS - THABKHUNG. 


Phonetic 

Tranicription. 

Tibetan Characters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Shintsis. 

cs 

! ^Sbin-rtsis. 

274 

Sobyong. 


^8o-abyong. 

95 

Sregpa. 


Sreg-pa. 

2+9 

SrongtsaDgampo. 


Srong-itsaii-agam-po. 

65 

Sringan. 


Sri-ngan. 

109 

Ta. 


rTa. 

276 

Tachog. 


?*Ta-mcbbog. 

53 

Tag. 

V 

«Tag. 

255, 276 

Ta goin. 


/Ta-gom. 

240 

Tamdin. 


rTa-mgrin. 

258 

Tamdin gyalpoi 


rTa - mgrin - rgyal- 


sri nanpa. 


po’i-sri-mnan-pa. 

110 

Tanbin shi. 


iaTan-pa’i-sIiia. 

232 

Tanjur. 


6aTan-’gyur. 

78 ley 

Tashi kbatak. 

iKra-shia-kba-6taga. 

190 

Tashi tsig jod. 

C\ C\> -y- 

6Kra - sbis - ts'big- 
irjod. 

178 

Tenbrel. 


rTen-’brel. 

43 

Tenbrel chugnyi. 


rTen - ’brel - 6chu- 
^nyis. 

23 

Tenkab. 


aTeng-ftkab. 

211 

Tensumni. 


rTen-^sum-ni. 

137 

Tbabdang slies- 


Tbaba - dang - shes- 


rab. 

rab. 

206 

Tbabkbung. 


Tbab-kbung. 

249 




THABSHES — TSANQPa. 


389 


Fhonetio 

Transoription. 

Tibetan Charaeters. 

Transliteration. 

Page. 

Thabshes. 


Thaba-shes. 

208 

Thai gyurva. 


Thal-’gyur-ba. 

41 

Thangshin gi tsis. 


Thang-shing-gi-rtsis. 

309 

Thegpa chenpoi 


Theg-pa-chhen-po’ i- 


do. 


mdo. 

125 

Thegpasum. 


Theg-pa-^sum. 

104 

Thengpa. 


Phreng-pa. 

174 

Thisrong de tsan. 

CN -y- "S s 

Khri-^ong-Zde-itsan. 

67 

Thonglam. 


wThong-lam. 

54 

Thonka. 


mThonga-ka. 

204 

Thor. 


Thor. 

240 

I’hothori Nyan 


Tho-tho-ri-^nyan- 


tsan. 


5tsan. 

63 

Thugdam kantsai. 


Thuga-dam-Jakang- 




rdzaa. 

260 

Thugje chenpo 


Thuga-rje-chhen-po- 


chugchig zhal. 


6chu-gchig-zhal. 

89 

Thumi Sambhota. 


Thu-mi sam-bho-ta. 

65 

Togpa nyid. 


rToga-pa-^nyia. 

42 

Tokchoi gyalpo. 


Tha-’og-chhos- 




rgyal-po. 

157 

Tongpanyid. 


aTonga-pa-nyid. 

33 

Tophye chenpo. 


ZTo -’phye-chhen-po. 

271 

Tsang. 


rTsang. 

39 

Tsangpa. 


Ts'hanga-pa. 

114 


390 


T8AT8A - VUMED. 


fhonetio 

IkuMription. 

libetu ChuMten. 

Tnuiiliteiatioii. 

Page. 

Tsatsa 


Chha-cbba 

194 , 206 

Tsayajias. 


rTaa-va-naa. 

96 

Tsei. 


TB'hes. 

289 

Taemo. 


rTae-mo, 

64 

Taepagmed. 


Ta'he-cfpag-med. 

129 

Tserab las-tais. 


Ta'be-raba-laa-rtaia. 

274 

Tsesum. 


rTae-^sum. 

216 

Tsikhan. 


rTaia-mkhan. 

156 

Taonkbapa. 


Taong-kha-pa. 

69 

Tao?o. 


yTso-vo. 

61 

Taugtor, 


^Taug-tor. 

209 

Taulkhrim kyi 


Ta^hul-kbrima-kyi- 


pbungpo. 


phung'po. 

49 

TsuDpo. 


JTaun-po. 

68 

Tuiaol. 


iKrua-^aol. 

96 , 289 

Tungahakchi aaD- 


/Tung-Jahaga-kyi- 


gye aonga. 


aaDga-rgyaa-BO-Znga. 

96 

Urgyen. 


Ur-gyan. 

67 

Urgyenpa. 

«-3Y«' 

Ur-gyan-pa. 

78 

Utpala. 


Ut-pa-la. 

66 

Vajrapani. 

’’if 

Vajra-pani. 

114 

Vangi chinareg. 


(^Vang-abyin-areg. 

262 

Vachan. 


rfVu-chan. 

80 

Vumed. 


dVu-med. 

80 





YAB - ZODUANAS. 391 


Phonetic 

Trinioriptlon. 

Itbttaa Ghuuton. 

I^uiUtention. 

Page. 

Yab yum chudpa. 


Yu b-y uin-*lchyu d-pa. 

ns 

Yangchob. 


yYang-akyoba. 

sec 

Yangdag den. 


Yang-dag-iden. 

89 

Yangsal domi. 


^Yang-ysal-agron- 



me. 

S8L 

Yangug. 


^Yang-’guga. 

sec 

Yidag. 


Yi-dags. 

9S 

Yidam. 


Yi-dam. 

S45 

Yong grub. 


Yonga grub. 

8i 

Yos. 


Yoa 

S7e 

Zamatog. 


Za-ma-tog. 

6i 

Zauad. 


^Za’-nad: 

se? 

Zastang. 


Zaa-^tsang. 

4 

Zhagpa. 


Zhaga-pa. 

218 . sie 

Zhalthang. 


Zhal-thang. 

190 

Zhalzai. 


Zhal-zas. 

228 

Zbanvang. 


^Zhan-(fbang. 

84 

Zhine Ihagthong. 


Zhi-^naa-lhag- 

mthoDg. 

64 

Zhiva. 


Zhi-ba. 

108 

Zhivai cbinsreg. 


Zi-ba’i-abyin-sreg. 

260 

Zhiva tso. 

S-q-lii' 

Zbi-ba-mts'ho. 

67 

Zin. 


Zin. 

807 

Zodmanaa zhiva. 


^Zod-ma-nas-zhi-ba. 

88 


392 


ZODPA - ZUNO. 


Phonetic 

Traiuioription. 

Tibetan Charaoten. 

TransUteiation. 

Page. 

Zodpa. 


&Zod-pa. 

54 

ZoD. 

|3ii 

Zon. 

307 

Zuodui. 

1 

^Zung«-i«dus. 

96 

Zang. 


^Zunge. 

55 

Zung zhug. 


^Zunga-^zhugtf. 

206 






c. 

ADDraONS TO CHAPTEE XI 

pp. 122-42. 


In reference to the Address to the Buddhas of Con- 
fession Prof. Ph. Ed. Foucaux of Paris had the kindness 
to communicate to me some detads taken from a copy 
contained in the Imperial library. The Paris document, 
which had not yet been published, enables me to supply 
the hiatus at the end of Part I. of my original, which was 
here considerably injured : it also shows that the separa- 
tion into two parts is an arbitrary alteration, for the 
concluding sentence of Part I. should be carried on to 
the phrase beginning Part 11.; at the same time the 
concluding sentence of Part I. differs in my original 
from the Paris document. 

Beginning with page 7, line 3 of the native print 
in Plate V., the Paris document runs as follows: — 

“When they care but for actual pleasures; when 
bad actions shall be accumulated; when there shall be 
no more gratuities; when there shall be enemies, war, 
and iUhess, and famine be spread; when many shall be 
heaped up in the interior of those hells, wNar-med, where 
are the human beings who have performed bad actions ; 
—might then they meet this ^Dig-ftshags-ffter-chhos. The 
prayer of the teacher ALu- 5 grub, will be spread; the 
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ADDITION. 


creatures of this period of distress and misery shall read 
it, and on account of telling it with loud voice, all sins 
shall be taken away. This hidden doctrine, a protector 
of creatures (delivered) by the divine, the best kLu-igrub, 
which had been concealed under the treasures, like the 
rock-lion in the grove of reeds,’ will be spread as a 
blessing.” 

This passage tells us also that Lugrub, or Nig&r- 
juna (see p. 29), is viewed as the author of this prayer. 

The copy which I had occasion to translate also 
varies in the title. At its head it has written the words: 
“Bepentance of all sins, doctrine of the hidden treasure;” 
in the text it is denominated “the golden razor which 
takes away the sins.” The Paris document has this 
latter title also at the head of the treatise; it is styled 
jDig-6shagj-sf8er-gyi-jpu-gri-zhes-bya-va-6zhug*-so, “this is 
the golden razor of the confession of sins.” 

Another deviation still to be noticed is the omission 
of the concluding prayers and of the details in reference 
to the writer and the time it took him to copy it. Also 
the Dh&raids differ; the Paris copy has the Sanskrit 
sentences “Om supratishthita vajr&ya; subham astu sarva 
jagatam; sarva mangalam; yasas mah&.” 

I add in Roman characters the text translated above, 
and a list of the readings of the Parisian text which 
differ from mine; the pages and lines quoted are those 
of Plates Nos. V. to Vin. 

> An sllniion to Sftkytmnni’i retirement end ioiteritiei in the woodi 
prerioni to bii obtaining the Buddhaihip. 



Tibetan text In Ronum characteTs; page 7, line 4 to 9. 

Ti* he-phyi- nut- iDi-drm-*di-ki*bMm-pftH-dai ; dui-kyi-ma-kn-lasngan- 
biagi-pa’i-lan; dai-mi-*gynr-U-mi-im-rnMni>*gyur-bM-kn; pha-pol-dmag- 
ts*hogi-ntd-(kiig-mu-ge-dir-ba’i-dtii ; dmyil-innir-med-da-ikye-ba’i-BemB-ohaii- 
lu - ngan • chan • mang - po-yod-pa-de-nuBti-kyi-nang-na-baagi-pa-chan-’ga’-yod- 
paa ; idig-bihagi-gter-chhoi-’di-dang-^pbrad-par-abog-eheB-slob-dpon-klu- 
•grub-kyi-amon-lam-btab-pa-lagi-io; ’di-bdcal-pa-inyigs-ma’i-semi-cbaD-bsagi- 
p« . ftVian - mama - kyia - *di ■ klog - dang ; kba - *don - byaa • na-adig-pa*thama-bhad- 

byang-bap-ganngi-ao; ’di-grong-chig-na-bahaga-na-grong-kbyer-deU-adig-pa- 
fkam* - cbad-byang-bar-ginnga-ao {■ gter-dihoa-’di-’gro-ba’i-mgon-po-klu-agrub* 

Bnymg-poa-lhM-iimg.mang-ta*hal.gyi-brag-aeng-ge-’dra-paVog-tu-gter.du- 

abaa-naa-amon-lam-batab-akad. 


RflftiiiTig fl differing from my original. 

Page 2, line 1: thami-ohad-bahaga^paH-mdo. 

» 8 ’khor-lo-bikor-du-gtoL 

» 5 baidn’ryi. 

M 6 gnga-lta-buM. 

» 6 mam-par-apraa. 

B 9 gaer-gyi-gdugi-nam-mkha’-lta-bii*!. 

» 10 to 11: ’jig-rten-gyi-khami-kim-tu. 

.) 8 » 1 bag-U‘ha-ba-mi 

» 8 gaog-la-la-ahig-gia-yi-ger-bria-aam; ’chhang-abing-klog-gam. 

M 8 Ehing<‘*od-bKang’’po<'na. 

n 4 II 5 to 6: chhoa-kyi-dkor-la. 

» 6 » 5 bahon-pa-Aon-pa’i-adig-pa-’dag-go. 

» 6, 8, 10: adig-pa-’dag-go. 

» 6 w 10 gaer-gyi-apu-gri. 

» 18 anaga-l)yed-pa*i-dua. 

» 8 ma-grol-grol. 

M 12 ’khor-mi-ared-do. 

*> 8 » 1 gohig-la-*dua ; don-dam-par-aema. 




INDEX 


iUE names of the authors quoted in the text have been excluded, as 
the various publications on Buddhism have been enumerated, in the alpha- 
betical order of the editors, in the Appendix “Literature,” pp. 331-69. 

The Tibetan terras are given in native characters, and exact translitera- 
tion in the Appendix “Glossary,” pp. 371-93. Terms of more frequent 


occurrence and greater importance 

again. 

Adi Buddha, the supreme and eternal 
Buddha, .50. 

Alaya, or soul, the basis of every thing, 
39, 44. 

Alphabet used for transcription, XL 

Amitabha, the Dhyani Buddha, corre- 
sponding to SaJcyamuni, 52, 84.~ 
Atlas, Plate III. 

Amitayus, a name given to Amitabha 
when implored for longevity, 98, 
129- 

Amrita, the water of life, 114. 

Amulets, 174. 

Anagamin, the beings who have entered 
the third of the four paths leading 
to Nirvana, 27. 

Anupadaka, a name designative of the 
Dhyani Buddhas, 51. 


have been referred to in this Index 


Arhat, the beings who, by having en- 
tered the highest of the four paths 
leading to Nirvana, have gained 
emancipation from re-birth and 
acquired supernatural faculties, 27, 
44, 127. 

Arrows, used in ceremonies, 260, 261, 
270, — A drawing occurs on Plate XX 
of the Atlas. 

Aryiisaiiga, an Indian priest, 32, 39. 

Astrologers, 156. 

Astrology and astrological arts, 273,290. 

Astrological tables, for indicating lucky 
and unlucky periods, 293;— for di- 
rections ill important undertakings, 
304 consulted in cases of sick- 
ness, 313 ; —for marriage, 315. Atlas, 
Plates XIX, XX. 

Asuras, evil spirits, 92. 
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B4rma, Reporti on, 886, 860, 862, 868. 

Bbagavat, a name of the Buddha, 4. 

Bhikihu, Bhikshuni, "a mendicant,” 
149, 162. 

Bhutdn, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhiim into, 71. 

— number of Lamae in Tauisiidon, 
164. 

— Reporti on, 849, 856. 

Bihar Gyalpo, the protector of religious 
buildings, 177; Atlas, Plate IX. 

Bodhisattvas, candidates for the Bud- 
dhaahip, 28. 

— later application of this word, 149. 

— their faculties, 86. 

— representations of, 212. 

Bon, a sect in Tibet, 74, 187. 

Brahma, implored for protection against 

evil spirits, 114, 158, 285. An image 
occurs among the additional figures 
on Plate X of the Atlas. 

Brikungpa, a sect in Tibet, 74. 

Brugpa, a sect in Tibet, 74. 

Buddha, the historical, see Sakyamuni. 

Buddhas, their faculties and bodies, 7, 
29, 38, 44. 

— signs of beauty, 140, 208. 

— representations of, 208, 221. 

— measurements of Buddha figures, 
216. 

Buddhspalita, an Indian priest, 41. 

Buddhism, present area of, and number 
of adherents, 11. 

— traces of it in Norway, 327. 

— in Amerika, 13, 828. 

— fundamental dogma, 15. 

— number of precepts, 24. 

— origin of sects, 21. 

— extirpation in India, 9, 22. 

— favourable influence in the mitiga- 
tion of barbarous customs, 243. 

Buildings, religious, 177. 

Burnt-ofiering, 249. 

Calendars, 278. 

Cave temples, see Rock temples. 

Ceremonies, religious, 227. 


Ceylon, number of Lamas, 166. 

— Works on the Buddhist religion in, 
887, 844, 845, 848, 868, 864, 865, 366, 
867. 

Changpo, a talisman, 256. -*A copy taken 
from a Tibetan wood-cut faces this 
page. 

Chenreii, one of the names given to 
Padmap4ni,the protector of Tibet, 88. 

China, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhiim into, 71. 

— number of Buddhists, 11 — of 
Lamas at Pekin, 165. 

— Works on the Buddhist religion in, 
885, 341, 844, 845, 847, 848, 8.52, 
354, 855, 862, 868, 864. 

Chinsreg, the burnt-offering, 249. 

Choichong, the god of astrology, and 
protector of man against evil spirits, 
156; Atlas, Plate X. 

Chorten, Meaning and forms of the, 
192. 

Christians, Numbers of, 18. 

Chronology, The various modes of, in 
Tibet, 275. 

Chronological table for the years a.d. 
1852-1926, 282. 

Clergy, fundamental laws, 148. 

Confession obtains remission of sins, 94. 

— Public, in Tibet, 239-242. 

— Buddhas of, 96, 122, 268, 393. 

Cosmogonical system, 51, 136. 

Csoma de Koros, his studies of Tibe- 
tan, 82. 

Cycle of 12 years, 276; of 60 years, 
277 ; of 252 years, 284. 

Dabcbad, octagon,” a magical figure, 
248; Atlas, Plate XVI. 

Dakini, female spirits, 248- 

Dalai Lama, the highest in rank of 
the Tibetan priesthood, 152. 

Darjiling, meaning of the name, 179. 

Derchoks, prayer-flags, 198. 

Dbarani, mystic sentences; also the 
books detailing their application and 
advantages, 48, 55. 
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Dharmakaya, the body obtained by 
the Buddhas when leaving the world 
for ever, 38. 

Dharmaraja, the king of the law, 93^ 
185. 

Dhyana, abstract meditation, 52, 54. 

Dhyani Buddhas, celestial Buddhas, 
the manifestations of the human 
Buddhas in the world of forms, 51, 
210 . 

Diet of the Lamas, 167. 

Dlpankara, an imaginary Buddha, 131; 
Atlas, Plate XL : the priest with ihe 
conical cap. 

Doljang, a Chinese princess and deified 
consort of king Srongtsan Gampo, 
66; Atlas, Plate VII. 

Dolkar, a Nepalese princess and deified 
consort of king Srongtsan Gampo, 
66 . 

Dolma, a name comprising Do]|jang 
and Dolkar, 66. 

Dorje, a symbol of power over the 
evil spirits, 215. 

Dragsheds, the protectors of man 
against the evil spirits, 111, 214, 
233. 

Dramas, Performance of religious, 
532-236. 

Drawings and painting of deities, 204. 

Dress of the Lamas, 72, 170. 

Dubjed, a rite intended to enable one 
to concentrate his thoughts, 247. 

Dzambhala, the god of wealth, 263; 
Atlas, Plates VIIL, XL 

Foundation-Lamas, 136, 141, 186. 

Festivals, ngionthly and annual, 237. 

Funeral rites, 269. 

Gautama, name of the Buddha, 4. 

Gedun, the Tibetan term for clergy, 
133. 

Gelong, an ordained Lama, 137, 162. 

Gelukpa, a sect in Tibet, 73. 

Glory, 210. 

Glossary of Tibetan terms, 371. 


Gods, genii, and malignant spirits, 
107. 

Guhyapati, a name of Vajradhara, 50. 

Hells, 92, 134. 

Hermits, 163. 

Himis Monastery, in Ladkk, 179, 183. 

Hinayana system, “the little vehicle,” 
19. 

Hri, an imploration of Padmapani, 261. 

lllnesseB, Causes and remedies of, 26.5. 

Isvaras, The three, 251. 

Jaina sect, an offshoot of Buddhism; 
dissertations on this sect, 335, 336, 
338, 343, 347, 352, 356, 363. 

Japan, Buddhism in, 40, 306, 348, 
363. 

Kadampa, a sect in Tibet, 73. 

Kala Chakra, the most mystical system 
of Buddhism, 46. 

KaladevI, see Lhamo. 

Kalmuks, 12, 165. 

Kalpa of destruction, the period when 
the universe is dissolved, 136. 

Kanjur, a compilation embodying the 
works translated from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan, 78. 

Kapilavastu, Site of the town of, 4. 

Karmapa, a sect in Tibet, 74. 

Kargyutpa, a sect in Tibet, 73. 

Kuyapa, the supposed predecessor of 
Sakyamuni, 132. 

Kaundinya, a Buddha to come, 132. 

Khanpo, an abbot, 155. 

Kings, The five great, 157. 

Kirghises, 12. 

Kite, devoted to Mabadeva, 261. 

Ladak, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71. 

— Number of Lamas in, 164. 

Lama, meaning of the word, 156. 

— Grades amongst the, 159. 

— Numbers of, 164. 
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Lamrim, a famous book written by 
Tsonkbapa, 77, 104, 243. 

Lapcha, a heap of stones to support 
a pole with prayers, 198. 

Letters of the Tibetan alphabet formed 
in the 7th century a.D., 67. 

Lhamayin, malignant spirits, 109. 

Lhamo, implored for keeping off the 
evil spirits, 112, 119, 235; Atlas, 
Plate I. : the figure riding a horse. 

Literature, the sacred Tibetan, 76. 

— European, on Buddhism, 331-69. 

Lotus, the symbol of highest perfec- 
tion, 66, 120, 213. 

Lungta, the Airy Horse, 253; Atlas, 
Plate XVII. 

Madhyama, 43. 

Madhyamika schools, 32, 68. 

Mahadeva, 261. 

Mahakala, 261. 

Mahayana system, **the great vehicle,*’ 
30. 

Mahoragas, terrestrial dragons, 271. 

Maitreya, the Buddha to come, 32, 
88, 209, 211; Atlas, Plate V. 

Mani, low walls against which stone 
slabs bearing inscriptions or images 
of deities are leant, 198. 

— prayer-cylinders, 229. 

— pills to be taken in cases of ill- 
ness, 266. 

Mani Kambum, an historical Tibetan 
work, 77, 83, and seq. 

Manjusri, the god of wisdom, 65; 
Atlas, Plate VI. 

Mania, a Buddha of medicine, 266; 
Atlas, Plate V, XI.; the uncovered 
figures. 

Manushi, or human Buddhas, 51. 

Meba gu, ^the nine blots,” 297. 

Meditation, 24, 36, 39, 44, 47, 54, 163, 
248. 

Melha, the lord of the genii of fire, 
207, 251. 

Metempsychosis, 91. 

Monasteries, 179. 


Monuments, Religious, 177, 192. 

Month, names for, and numbers of 
days, 287. 

Mudra, a conventional sign formed by 
a certain placing of the fingers, 56, 
208, 245. 

Musical instruments, 228. 

Mysticism, the system of, 46. 

N^^una, also Nagasena, an Indian 
priest, 30, 101, 136, 394. 

Nagas, fabulous creatures of the na- 
ture of serpents, 31. 

Nagpo Chenpo, implored in the cere- 
mony “moving the arrow,” 261. 

Nidanas, The twelve, 23. 

Nirmanakaya, the body in which Bud- 
dhas and Bodhisattvas dwell upon 
earth, 38, 127. 

Nirvana, “blowing out,” utter extinc- 
tion of existence, 27, 42, 98, 100, 
354. 

Nyigmapa, a sect in Tibet, 72. 

Nyungne, or Nyungpar nepai choga, a 
solemn kind of confession, 95, 240. 

Odan, or Wodan, supposed to be 
derived from the root budh^ 328, 
note. 

Offerings, 228. 

Om mani padme hum, the powerful 
six-syllabic prayer delivered to man 
by Padmapani, 84, 120, 266 ; Atlas, 
Plates XIV., XV. 

Padmapani, the particular protector 
of Tibet, 52, 63, 83, 88; Atlas, Plate 
IV., XIL 

Padma Sambhava, an Indian sage, 67, 
136; Atla8,*Plate XIU. 

Panchen Rinpoche, the incarnated 
Lama residing at Tashilhunpo, 153. 

Pandita Atisha, an Indian priest, 69, 
186. 

Paramarthasatya, one of the two truths 
by which the emptiness of things is 
demonstrated, 35, 41. 
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Paramitas, the six transoendental vir- 
tues, 86. 

Paratantra, existence by causal con- 
nexion, 84. 

Parikalpita, the supposition, or error, 
34. 

Parinishpanna, the unchangeable true 
existence, 34. 

Pataliputra, Site of the town of, 21j 
336, 343. 

Patra, the alms-bowl, 210, 295. 

Peacocks, occur in representations of 
Sakyamuni, 211. 

Phurbu, an instrument for keeping off 
the evil spirits, 216, 267; Atlas, 
Plate XVIII. 

Pictures of deities, 190, Atlas, Group I. 

Plastic representations of deities, 205. 

Prajna Paramita, the supreme intelli- 
gence arriving at the other side 
of the river,** 33. 

— also the title of a large compila- 
tion, 78, 98. 

Prasanga - Madhyamika, an Indian 
school, now the most reputed in 
Tibet, 41, 68. 

Pratyeka Buddhas, beings arrived at 
supreme intelligence, but inferior 
to the Buddhas, 28. 

Prayers, 117. 

Prayer-cylinders, 120, 229. 

Prayer-flags, 198. 

Precious things, The seven, 53. 

Pretas, imaginary monsters, 92. 

Printing, Art of, in Tibet, 80. 

Priesthood, the Tibetan, 146-76. 

Bahu, a monster, 115, 267. 

Ranja alphabet, 80. 

Raven, devoted to Lhamo, 261. 

Re-birth, 90. 

Relics, 175, 193, 194, 201, 205. 

Revenues of the Lamas, 160. 

Road-prescription, a document in re- 
ference to the routes my brothers 
should be allowed to take in Cen- 
tral Tibet, 278. 


Rock temples in India, 152, note. 

— Dissertations on, 342, 344, 352, 356, 
859, 362, 364, 365, 368. 

Rosaries, 174. 

Sadag, the lord of the ground, 271. 

Sakyapa, a sect in Tibet, 73. 

Sakridagamin, the beings who have 
entered the second of the four paths 
leading to Nirvima, 26. 

S^amuni Buddha, the founder of 
Buddhism, his life and death, 8, 86, 
167. 

— period of his existence, 7. 

— innumerability of his existences 
previous to the reception of the 
Buddhaship, 130. 

— his images, 207; Atlas, Plate I.: 
the central figure, 

— native biographies, 335, 337, 339, 
344, 351, 365, 357, 360. 

Samapatti, the acquirement of in- 
difference, 54. 

Samatha, the state of perfect tran- 
quillity, 54. 

Sambhala, a country in Central Asia, 
47. 

Sambhogakaya, the body obtained by 
the Buddhas when becoming perfect 
in intelligence, 38. 

Samsara, the circle of existences, 36, 
87. 

Samvara, female genii, 108; Atlas, 
Plate II. : the figures placed within 
circles. 

Samvritisatya, one of the two truths 
by which the emptiness of things 
is demonstrated, 36, 41. 

Sanskrit Works; period when they 
were written, 32. 

Santa Rakshita, an Indian priest, 67. 

Satsa, or Tsatsa, a cone- or plastic 
figure enclosing sacred objects, 206. 

Sects in India, 21. 

— in Tibet, 72. 

Shinje, the lord of the dead, 93. 
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Siddhartha, the name given to Sakya- 
muni at his birth, 4. 

Siddhi, or supernatural faculties, Rites 
for arriving at, 56, 243. 

Sikkim, Pate of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 71. 

Skandhas, the essential properties of 
sentient existence, 43. 

Soothsaying, The art of, 156, 290. 

— a table with numerous figures and 
sentences, 320; Atlas, Plate XIX. 

Spirits, The, of the season, 298. 

Spirits, Malignant, 109. 

means for defeating their obnoxious 
machinations, 247-72. 

Sramana, “an ascetic who restrains 
his thoughts,*' 18, 149. 

Sravaka, “hearer,” 18, 149. 

Srongtsan Gampo, king of Tibet, born 
A. 1 ). 678, died 698, 65. 

Srotapatti, the beings who have en- 
tered the path leading to Nirvana, 
26. 

Statues of deities, 205. 

Sthaviras, the sixteen, 97. 

Stupas, conical monuments erected in 
India over relics, or to the glory 
and memory of Buddhas, saints, Ac., 
192. 

— Dissertations on, 834, 337, 338, 340, 
848, 353, 856, 357, 859, 864, 365, 
368. 

Sugata, a name of the Buddha, 4. 

Suicide does not annihilate existence, 
the cause of pains and sorrows, 138. 

Sukhavatl, the abode of the pious 
who have been rewarded with de- 
liverance from metempsychosis, 42, 
98. 

Sunyata, emptiness or nothingness of 
things, 83. 

Tamdin, a protector against the evil 
spirits, 110, 259. 

Tanjur, a compilation embodying the 
works translated from Sanskrit into 
Tibetan, 78. 


Tantras, rites for the acquirement of 
supernatural faculties; also the books 
detailing these rites, 48, 56. 

Tantrica ritual. The, of the Hindus, 48. 

Tashilhunpo, meaning of the name, 
152. 

Tassisudon, meaning of the name, 155. 
164. 

Tathagata, an epithet of the Buddhas, 
4, 15, 126. 

Tea, Preparation of, 168- 

Temples, 150, 188. 

Thisrong de tsan, king of Tibet, bom 
A.D. 728, died 786, 67. 

Thothori Nyantsan, king of Tibet in 
the 4th century a.d., 63. 

Tholing, meaning of the name, 179. 

Thugdam Kantsai, ceremonies for en- 
suring the assistance of gods, 260. 

Thumi Sambhota, an Indian priest 
who formed the Tibetan letters, 65. 

Tibet, Date of the introduction of 
Buddhism into, 61. 

Tibetan language and dialects, 65, 82, 
184, 374. 

— grammars and dictionaries, 83. 

— native books quoted. Titles of, 66, 
71, 72, 78, 84, 97, 101, 109, 110, 112, 
114, 123, 157, 202, 257, 264, 265, 
281, 305, 310, 315. 

Tirthikas, Brahmanical sectaries, 25, 
823. 

Tortoise, the basis of the universe, 
297, 305. 

Trisula, the trident, 216. 

Triyana, “three vehicles,” or three 
gradations in spiritual capacities, in 
perfection, and final reward, 104. 

Truths, The four excellent, 16. 

— The two, 85. 

Tsonkhapa, the great Tihstan Lama 
of the 14th. century aj>., 69. 

Tuisol, “to pray for ablution;” cere- 
monies for getting rid of sins, 95, 
239. 
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Universe, The ten regions of the, 126. 
307. 

Untimely death, 109. 

Upasidca, a lay follower, 98, 149, 162. 

Urgyenpa, a sect in Tibet, 73. 

Urna, the single hair on the forehead 
of Buddha figures, 209. 

Ushnisha, an excrescence of the skull, 
209. 

Utpala, see Lotus. 

Yairochana, a fabulous Buddha, 129. 

Yaisravanas, gods granting riches, 264; 
Atlas, Plate YllL 

Yajra, a symbol of power over evil 
spirits, 215. 

Yajradhara, a name of Adi Buddha, 50. 

Yajrapani, the most energetic pro- 
tector of man against the evil spir- 
its, 114; an image faces also this 
page. 


Yajrasattva, the god above all, 50; 
Atlas, Plate II. 

Yicarius apostolicus, still nominated 
for Lhassa, 147. 

Yibara, a monastery, 150. 

Week has seven days, their names, 
289. 

Wheel, a symbol expressive of the 
preaching of the Buddhas, Ac., 127, 
302. 

Worship, Objects of, 201. 

— daily service, 227. 

— sacred days and festivals, 237. 

Yangug, or Yangchob, a ceremony for 
insuring luck, 263. 

Year, names for; number of months, 
days, Ac., 287. 

Yoga, abstract meditation, 40, 47. 

Yogacharya system, 32, 39, 67. 


THS END. 




3 For the PLATES OF THE ATLAS such objects have been selected as 
illustrate the worship of the deities, the ornamental decoration of the interior 
of the temples, and the strong belief in the beneficial influence of magical 
sentences and figures upon the welfare of man; the number of Buddhas, kings, 
and deified sages is particularly great. 

The explanations given in the text in reference to the drawings are 
quoted below the objects; here, therefore, 1 limit myself to the communication 
of such details as concern the execution of the plates and the reproduction of 
the materials used in the originals. 

Method of drawing. The paintings were traced in Tibet by means of 
patterns (see p. 204) upon paper, or canvass prepared with chalk, lime, and 
flour-paste. A variety of colours is most minutely applied, and these tints 
are not only used for increasing the plastic effect, but their colour is also 
directly combined with the sacred character of the object, as I have frequently 
had occasion to allude to. Here, in the Atlas, the reproduction of the outlines 
18 particularly giveni it was obtained by an immediate process, viz. by putting 
transparent paper upon the objects and by transferring their contours directly 
upon the stone, after having traced them with lithographic ink. As it was my 
special object to give fac-similes of native art, I have limited myself to a 
plain reproduction of figures and pictures, even where the representation 
mig^t easily have been in^roved and corrected. 

The materials which had to be reproduced were woven manufactures, 
different varieties of paper, wood, and stone. A transfer system of a rather 
novel nature, first employed by Hermann, who, for various objects, had used 
it already during the journey, allowed of giving, in many cases without any 
other addition, the predominant character at least of the material used; and 
so the plates also show the selection at present made for the Lamaic work 
in the Buddhist monasteries. This circumstance, though of an ethnographical 
as well as a religious character, may justify my entering here into some more 
details. 

Woven Manufactures. The Plates Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 16, 17, 20 show 
various specimens of Tibetan industry. - Nos. 1 and 4 are coarse silks; in 
their natural colours. - No, 3 is a red cotton, the borders are covered with a 
colour partly rubbed off again from having been frequently rolled up. - Nos. 7 
and 9 are specimens of coarse Tibetan woollen cloth, in No. 7 the distance of 
the longitudinal borders shows at the same time the total breadth of the piece 
of cloth, above and below the image two borders of stronger cloth are stitched 
on. - No. 11 is a peculiar precious stuff from China, richly interwoven with 
metallic thread, the cross we see upon the marginal parts is the symbol of 
peace (see p. 182). — No. 16 is a sacred symbol drawn upon cotton by a cane- 
pen, it formed a part of a long prayer-flag. One side of it was fastened to a 
pole, the opposite side shows pieces of stronger rags, separately attached. - 
No. 17 shows a flag of cotton with a broad stripe of deeper shading; when 
coloured, the central part of such flags, containing the sacred image, is 
covered by a particular stratum facilitating the application of colours. When 
complete, as hung up in the Temples (see p. 215), sticks supporting the 
borders are added, as in the present case. As plates showing flags without 
the sticks being added to their borders, I quote Nos. 3, 5, 10 and 11. - In 
No. 20 the blue cloth is a very coarse Tibetan woven stuff of Lepcha hemp. 



Of Wood I have but one example, No. 13, where a li«^t-coloured poplar 
wood ia Been. The apricot and the poplar (Populus euphrasies) are the trees 
which follow the Lamaic priests up to their highest settlements where the 
climate allows of it, the latter tree not unfrequently attains considerable 
dimensions. 

The Stones here represented are: the granite of Bhutan in No. 6, which, 
however, is only found within very narrow limits in the Eastern Himfilaya; 
the micaschist of Sikkim in No. 12, and the Jurassic slate of Central Tibet in 
No. 14. Gneiss is also used in the Eastern Himalaya. 

Paper is manufactured in great variety in the different provinces of the 
Himalaya and Tibet; in general these papers are very tough when dry, but 
they are too liable to destruction when exposed to moisture, from want of the 
necessary (Mutinous substances. - Nos. 2 and 9 show a paper which is rather 
smooth and pretty well made; such kinds of paper are frequently found. - No. 
8 is a paper covered with a reddish stratum of colour considerably rubbed *off 
again. - Nos. 15 and 19 are papers from the central part of Tibet of a very 
uniform texture, but nevertheless of a very unbleached colour. — No. 18 is 
particularly characteristic of the paper manufactory in the Himfilaya. It is 
madp of vegetable fibres without having previously undergone the process of 
wear and tear by man. The material used for this paper is the inner bark of 
the Daphne cannabina (Lour.), a shrub from 4 to 5 feet high. This paper is of 
a rough surface, but unusually strong and tough* 
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1. The fundamental Dogma of the Buddhist faith ... ... 16 

2. Vajrapdni, or Chakdor. the Subduer of the Evil Spirits ... 114 

3. Address to the Goddess Lhamo, in Sanskrit Kftladevt ... Il4 

4. The six-syllabic prayer '*Om mani padme hum'* ... ... 120 

5 to 8. Digpa thamchad shagpar terchoi. an Address to the Buddhas of 
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11. Mystical sentences with the figure of the Airy Horse ... 254 

12. Forms of invocations of Lungta, the Airy Horse ... ... 254 

13. The Talisman Changpo ... ... ... ... 256 

14 to 16. Prints from slips of wood used in Tibet as a supposed 

protection against evil spirits ... ... 268 

17. Treaty between Adolphe Schlagintweit and the Chinese 

Authorities of D6ba ... ... ••• ••• 278 

18. Divination Formulae ... ... ••• 308 

19. Divination Formulae ... ... 318 

20. Queries and Answers. Taken from a soothsaying-table from 
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(The pages have teference to the explanations in the Text) 


Grow 1. Representations of Deities. 


1. The thirty-five Buddhas of Confession, in Tibetan Tungshakcbi sangye 
songBi with various mythological persons. See p. 96. 

2. VajrasattVB, in Tibetan Dorjesempa, the God above all. See p. 53. 

3. The Dhyani Buddha Amit&bha, in Tibetan Odpagmed. See p. 53 

The four-armed figure is Padmapfini (see Plates 4 & 12), the other to 
his right is Guru Dragpo, a protector against evil spirits. 

4. Padmapani, in Tibetan Chenresi, the particular Protector of Tibet. See 
p. 88. 

The figures in a standing position are HSrukas (see p. 108), the 
sitting figure is Amitfibha (see p. 53). 

5. Maitreye, in Tibetan Jampa, the Buddha to come. See pp. 209, 210. 

The figures in an upright attitude are the goddesses Dolma (see p. 
66); the figures above the head are the Manias, or Buddhas of medi- 
cine (see p. 266), & two ancient priests; the figures beneath the 
throne are men reputed for sanctity. 

6. Manjusrt, in Tibetan Jamjang, the God of wisdom. See p. 65. 

7. The goddess Doljang, the deified Consort of King Srongtsan Gampo 
(A.D. 617-98). Sec p. 66. 

8. Dzambhala, or Dodnevangpo, the God of wealth, with his assistants. See 
p. 263. 

9. Bihar Gyalpo, the Patron of monasteries and temples. See p. 177. 

10. Choichong Gyalpo, the God of astrology and protector of man against evil 
spirits. See p. 157. 

11. Dzambhala, or Dodnevangpo, the God of wealth. See p. 263. 

The two Buddhas are Dlpankara (see p. 131), and a Buddha of medi- 
cine (see p. 266). 

12. Padmapfini, in Tibetan Chenresi, the particular Protector of Tibet. See 
p. 88. 

13. Padma Sambhava, a deified Indian sage of the eighth century A. D. 

See p. 67. 



Group n. Senlences & FlKures for avertlogUiedaoeera vising fh>n Evil Spirits. 


14. The alx-Byllabic prayer “Om mani padme huin*\ See p. 120. 

In the central circle ia added the syllable "Hri**, a mystical implore- 
tion of PadmapgnL See p. 266. - The sentence in smaller characters 
means: *'The diamond benediction (= supernatural faculty) is 
begged for what is engraved.'* 

15. The aix-ayllabic prayer "Om mam padme hum". 

The combination of the letters so as to form an anagram, is called 
Namchu vangdan, "the ten entirely powerful". See p. 121. 

16. The magical figure Dabchad, "octagon", containing in each compartment 
the name of a DSlkinl, in Tibetan Khado. See p. 248. 

17. Mystical sentencea with the figure of the Airy Horae. See p. 253. 

18. The magical figure Phurbu with the face of Tamdin and charms directed 
against evil spirits. See p. 257. 

19. A Soothsaying Table with numerous figures & sentences. See p. 320—327. 

20. Table to indicate lucky and unlucky periods, as well as the chances of 
undertakings. See pp. 293-320. 
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